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TURKEY AND THE GREAT POWERS. 


tha refusal of the English Government to concur in the 
resolutions adopted by the three Imperial Courts ap- 
to be definitive and final. Until the nature of the 
Berlin proposal is accurately known, it is impossible for non- | 
official politicians to judge whether it is compatible with the , 
fixed policy of England. Mr. Disraztit and Lord Dersy 
might have merely declined to take an active part in an 
intervention which they might nevertheless have admitted 
to be expedient or justifiable ; but there can now be little 
doubt that their refusal implies a total divergence of policy. 
The English Government is still not willing to precipitate 
the fall of the Turkish Empire. The appointment of an In- 
ternational Commission to superintend the administration of 
Tarkish provinces would be inevitably followed by armed 
occupation. The three Powers will not ultimately entrust 
the execution of their decrees to Turkish troops, especially 
while the Porte is unable to suppress the insurrection. The 
English Government has no forces to spare for the pacifi- 
cation of Herzegovina or Bosnia; and it would not be 
inclined to assume responsibility for the acts of an Austrian 
commander. Still less would it be possible to follow 
Russian policy in dealing with the petty States which sup- 
port the insurrection. Both Servia aud Montenegro have 
hitherto been assured of impunity while, in a state of nomi- 
nal peace, they carry on a ruinous war with Turkey. 
Sooner or later they may find that they have to deal with 
a more formidable Power; but as long as Austria osten- 


sibly co-operates with Russia, the intrigues of the Govern- | 
ments of the Principalities will not be abated. The most 


significant circumstance in the refusal of England to 
adopt the Berlin resolutions is the comment which is 
furnished on the policy of the three allied Courts. It is 
not likely that a new and more stringent version of the 
Anprassy Note would have been rejected as unnecessarily 
urgent. The Turkish Government accepted the peremptory 
demands of the Note; and perhaps it would have redeemed 
its pledges of administrative reform if the insurgents had 
adopted the compromise. As in fact nothing has been done, 
it may be plausibly contended that want of power on the 
part of the Porte is equivalent to want of will. The con- 
cessions which were thought sufficient two months ago are 
no longer deemed satisfactory ; and it has become neces- 
sary to suggest terms which may be imposed on the insur- 
gents by force if they decline negotiation. 

The whole nature of the controversy has been changed 
by the prolonged inability of the Porte to reduce the in- 
surgent province to submission. When the rebellion began 
in the summer of 1875, its continuance was deprecated 
by dispassionate observers, not because it was thought de- 
sirable that Christians should be governed by Turks, but 
in the belief that, like former insurrections in Turkey, the 
revolt would be crushed after much fruitless suffering and 
bloodshed. It was also known that all European statesmen, 
except in Russia, regarded with uneasiness the possible 
commencement of a general war in the East. The danger 
has since not become less imminent; but with a change of 
circumstances the precautions which are required have 
become subject to modification. It has now become 
evident that, if the civil war proceeds, it will be both 
the right and the duty of the Surray’s Government to 
declare war against Servia and Montenegro ; and yet it is a 
hopeless enterprise to retaliate on petty States which cannot 
be conquered or occupied. The Ottoman Government will 
never again be allowed by the Christian Powers to extend its 
dominion over countries which have once become practi- 


eally independent ; and the Porte is aware that a Russian 


general officer is now the military adviser of the Servian 
Government. The detachment of additional provinces 
from the Empire is likely to result from a continuance 
of the struggle. Both Governments and speculative 
politicians must be content to learn from experience, 
which is always repugnant to the feelings of angry par- 
tisans. The treason which prospers is no longer, in a 
political sense, treason; and the insurgents, by their 
own pertinacity, and through the aid of friendly neigh- 
bours and astute patrons, have so far succeeded as to 
keep their enemies at bay. It is impossible to decide 
between conflicting accounts of recent military operations ; 
but it isevident from the most favourable statements that 
the Turkish Commissioner in Herzegovina has attained no 
decisive success. The contest is wearing out the financial 
resources of Turkey, although there may perhaps be no 
difficulty in sending reinforcements to the disturbed pro- 
vinces. The hopes which even at a distance appear to be 
plausible are probably regarded by the insurgents as 
certain. 

Incredulity, or rather habitual suspension of belief, is 
the ordinary mental condition of persons who take an in- 
telligent interest in Eastern politics. Recent rumours of dis- 
turbances in Bulgaria may probably be more or less false ; 
but, on the other hand, they may possibly be true. If the 
civil war which began in Herzegovina extends throughout 
European Turkey, the contest will soon pass beyond the 
sphere of diplomacy. In default of foreign intervention, 
a general rising of the Christian population would perhaps 
simplify the task of the Ottoman Government. lt may 
not be practicable to provide troops for the pacification of 
all the disturbed districts; but the indigenous Mussulmans, 
whatever may be their faults, are a warlike race, and in de- 
fending their own property and homes they will need neither 
provisions nor pay from the Government. If the ordinary 
estimate that the Mahometans form a third of the European 
population of Turkey is well founded, it is by no means 
certain that they may not prove themselves a match for 
their miscellaneous adversaries. The worst of all civil wars 
is a struggle, not of hostile countries or districts, but among 
neighbours of hostile religions and races. In such a contest 
the atrocities which would be committed on both sides might 
perhaps seem to justify foreign interference ; and an army of 
occupation would be practically engaged in a territorial con- 
quest which could scarcely fail to provoke dangerous jealou- 
sies. The scheme of breaking up European Turkey into 

rincipalities either independent or nominally subject to the 

orte would not solve the difficulty. The cheap device of 
expelling from Europe a race which is rhetorically described 
as an invading horde is simply impracticable. The wanton 
and wholesale deportation of three or four millions of in- 
habitants from their homes is a measure which has no pre- 
cedent since the barbarous expulsion of the Moors from 
Andalusia and Granada. Ferrpinanp and IsaBELLA were 
at least national sovereigns, disposing of the forces of Spain 
for the accomplishment of their cruel and fanatical purpose. 
The philanthropic pedants of the present day must appeal 
to foreign States, or, in other words, to Russia, to provide 
means for the extermination of the Turks with the object 
of establishing the absolute sovereignty of the conqueror. 

In the present as in the past, English statesmen who 
have to deal with the Eastern question are principally con- 
cerned to prevent the acquisition by Russia of the countries 
which, under the Government of the Porte, are friendly, or 
at least neutral. The possession of Constantinople b 
Russia would be equivalent to the exclusion of English 
commerce from the shores of the Black Sea and from the 
Danube. In Central Asia it is impossible to protest with 
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' 
effect against the constant extension of the commercial 


monopoly of Russia; but it is not expedient to acquiesce 
tamely in a repetition of the same process in Europe. It 
fortunately happens that on this point the interests of 
Austria are identical with those of England; nor is it im- 
= that Germany might resist the acquisition by 
ussia of the mouths of the Danube and of the outlet from 
the Black Sea to the Mediterranean. There is no reason 
to suppose that the English Government has abandoned the 
olicy of its predecessors, although, like Lord Strarrorp 
EDCLIFFE, the Ministers may pursue the same objects by 
different methods. It might perhaps be prudent to connive 
at the gradual dissolution of the Turkish Empire, if 
there were any prospect that it could be peaceably etfected ; 
but as the Christian subjects of the Sutrax become more 
aggressive, the Mahometans will be more vigilant in de- 
fence of their lives and property. There was no difficulty 
in detaching the Danubian Principalities from the Empire, 
because the Porte had observed the ancient conventions 
which prohibited the settlement of Mahometans in Mol- 
davia and Wallachia. The population of Servia also was 
homogeneous, with the exception of the Turkish garrisons 
in a few fortresses and towns. Montenegro had never ac- 
knowledged a dependence which was not enforced, and 
there are no Mahometans resident within its borders. In 
Bosnia and Herzegovina the difficulty arises from a mixture 
of religions and races, and it extends throughout the pro- 
vinces which are subject to the direct authority of the 
Suiran. A foreign ruler might, by means of military power, 
enforce on both parties order and peace; but there is no 
reason to suppose that Austria will undertake the duty, or 
that Russia would perform it from disinterested motives. 


AMNESTIES. 


iy France the long discussion on the proposed amnesty 
of the Communists has ended with an appropriate de- 
clamation from Victor Huco. There never had been much 
reality in the discussion, for it was evident that the pro- 
posed amnesty could not be accorded, and it seemed pro- 
bable that many of those who supported the proposul 
would have been very much disappointed if they had been 
too successful. Here too there has been some little stir 
over a proposal to celebrate the return of the Prince or 
Watts by the release of the Fenian prisoners; but such 
interest as was awakened by it was chiefly excited by the 
language and conduct of those whose business it was to 
dwell on the wrongs and sufferings of Irishmen. It was 
equally impossible in both cases that the Government 
should consent to set free those who are still suffering 
punishment. The Fenians are few, and their release would 
not be attended by any direct danger to society, but they 
are suffering for crimes which it is especially necessary to 
visit with severe retribution. Those who merely took part 
in the Fenian conspiracy have long ago been pardoned or 
have come to the end of the lenient sentences with which 
they were visited. Those who are still undergoing punish- 
ment are not pardoned, because they committed murder or 
broke their military faith. Many of the Communists have 
been condemned for similar crimes ; but a large proportion 
are no doubt confined in French prisons or kept in penal 
settlements for no other reason than that they took a 
leading part in the doings of the Commune. Moreover, the 
French proposal was for an amnesty, not for a pardon ; 
and if a sponge had been passed over all that was done in 
1871 there would have been thousands free to come back 
who have since sheltered themselves in exile. France, and 
above all Paris, cannot afford to have these men back. 
They are too dangerous to French society. A French 
Government, and above all a Republican French Govern- 
ment, cannot take the risk of having large bands of deter- 
mined and dangerous men return who would plot either 
against or disgrace itaccording as it might provoke the equal 
dangers of displeasing or of pleasing them. In all cases where 
conspiracies or revolutions have taken place it is impossible 
to say what a wise and just Government should do with 
the offenders, unless the particular circumstances of the 
outbreak are carefully considered. After a civil war an 
amnesty is often, not only the most merciful, but the most 
prudent and the only possible, course. The Government 
of the King of Sram could not treat the dceieated Carlists 
as rebels and punish the thousands of private soldiers who 
took part in the enterprise. After sufficient time has 
elapsed a strong Government is generally ready to grant 


an amnesty to conspirators who have ceased to be dan- 
gerous. Of the Communist convicts, or of the Communist 
exiles who would be convicted if they could be canght, 
a very large number have not been guilty of any acts 
beyond what have been repeatedly pardoned in France and 
every civilized country. They took part in an unsuccessfal 
insurrection ; and, if there was any reason to suppose that 
they had done with insurrections for ever, they might 
be allowed to come back to their homes on the plea 
that, on other occasions, other men who have done just 
what they have done have been allowed to come back. 
The reason why the bulk of the Communists are kept out 
of France, or imprisoned in it, is that the whole course of 
their lives, or at least of the lives of the classes to which 
they belong, shows that to import so dangerous an element 
into French socicty as it now exists would be to subject 
the country to a risk from which it has a right to be 
guarded. 

Those who admire, as well as those who do not admire, 
Vicroz Hvco’s compositions, must have been equally pre- 
pared to find that he did not for a moment address himself 
to the real question on which the wisdom of an amnesty 
depended. He had got to make a declamation, and he 
made it. He had got to use his own peculiar style, 
and he used it freely. He began by saying that, as 
it was a very special occasion, and every word he 
used was of the utmost importance, he had taken the 
precaution to write his speech; and he read it out 
exactly as if it had been a chapter from one of his 
novels. It was in point of fact exactly like a chapter in one 
of his novels, only that it was neither very extravagant nor 
very brilliant. There were, however, passages in it of much 
merit in point of style, and inspired by a feeling which no 
one could doubt was genuine. He drew a picture which 
had no other fault than that of irrelevance, showing how 
he had wandered up dismal staircases, knocked at humble 
doors, and been admitted into the bosom of famine-stricken 
families. What, he asked, was the cause of all the distress 
he witnessed ? Why was the wife weeping? Her husband 
was away. Why were the children fainting with hunger ? 
Their father, who should have given them bread, was in 
New Caledonia. The simple remedy in the poet’s eyes 
was to bring the man back, and then Vicror Huco would 
go up the staircases again and find every one beaming with 
happiness and blessing the name of the Assembly. He 
also invited his hearers to remember that the faults of the 
Communists were committed under very extraordinary 
circumstances. They had been made nervous by the long 
fever of the siege; they had gallantly defended their be- 
loved Paris, and then they were told it was no longer to be 
the capital. It would remain the capital of the world as a 
matter of course; but it was to be degraded from the 
superior position of being the capital of France. It 
was enough to drive Parisians a little mad, and 
that they had been a little mad their poetical advocate 
candidly admitted. He was too sensible, even in the 
height of his raptures, to contend that they had not 
done wrong. But then what were their crimes to those 
of the late Emperor? And thus Vicror Hvao secured an 
easy transition to his favourite theme. He revelled in 
denunciations of Naporron the Little; and, in fact, the 
greater part of his declamation was an echo of the different 
works he has published in the last twenty years. It wasa 
piece of poetical prose altogether disconnected from current 
politics, and it was treated as such. It was made to be 
heard, not criticized. It was received in perfect silence. 
No one replied to it, or attacked or complimented the 
speaker. The only possible answer would have been to 
offer the aged poet a wreath of laurels. As the forms of a 
decorous Assembly did not permit this, the Senate quietly 
rejected the proposal and passed to other business. 


The scene in the House of Commons presented an entire 
contrast to that in the French Senate. Mr. Disranu, with 
great moderation of language and a studied absence 
of everything that could justify the slightest irritation, 
explained that most of the convicts were in Western 
Australia, with very slight restrictions imposed on 
their liberty, and that those detained in England had 
either been convicted of murder, or had added some pecu- 
liar aggravation to the crime for which they had been con- 
demned. But the Irish members were not going to let slip 
a fine opportunity of relieving their feelings and pleasing 
their constituents. Mr. O’Connor Power protested against 
the policy, as he termed it, of vengeance and trampling 
mercilessly on a fallen foe, and he thought that more atten- 
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tion should have been paid by Mr. Disrari to a memorial 
signed by 138 members of the House, stating that the time 
seemed to them to have come when mercy might properly 
be shown. This gave rise to a very animated discussion, 
for many of those who had signed it alleged that they had 
been tricked into signing it. Great pressure, as Mr. 
ANDERSON explained, had been put upon them, and they 
had not understood that they were asking for the pardon 
of murderers, and some of them had received positive 
assurance that this was not the effect of the memorial. If 
any unfair means were used to procure signatures, those 
guilty of such conduct deserve the chief blame. But it is 


not very creditable to their victims that they should have — 


yielded to pressure in such a matter, and that they should 
not have taken the trouble to examine for themselves the 
exact bearing of the document they were asked to sign. 
Anyhow, the controversy as to the mode in which the signa- 
tures to the memorial had been obtained entirely destroyed 
any effect which the memorial could have produced. But 
this was not all. The Irishmen soon took to quarrelling 
among themselves, and Mr. Biccar made a speech so wild 


and violent that Mr. Brooks, the late Lord Mayor of | 


Dublin, who had started the discussion, owned that he 
regretted what he had done now that he had heard Mr. 
Biaaar. 
convicts had got double the term of penal servitude allotted 
to another simply because he was an Irishman, while his 
accomplice was an Englishman ; and as to the guilt of the 
convicts, he could state that another Irish member, who 
unfortunately was not present, “believed in his heart” 
that one of them was perfectly innocent. Mr. Burr did 
his best to cover the follies of his followers and to give the 
discussion a general tone. He suggested that even those 
to whom the death of Sergeant Bretr was to be attributed 
were not guilty, except in a technical sense, of murder, as 
they did not go to the scene of their crime with an inten- 


tion of committing it, and tkat, if political considerations | 


had not intervened, they would have been released before 
this. The question, as stated by Mr. Burt, would therefore 
be this. Persons engaged 
the Government of their country, kill, in the execution of 
a special part of their design, an agent of the law engaged 
in the discharge of his duty. Is penal servitude for life 
too severe a punishment for them? On the contrary, it 
seems a mild punishment. It is essential for the safety of 
society that the Government should jealously guard the 
lives of those who are merely doing their duty as 
servants of the Crown ; anda Government would be justified 
in regarding the crime of murdering a sergeant of police, 
merely because his death was necessary in order to effect a 
traitorous object, as a peculiarly dangerous one. It is 
satisfactory to know that the few Fenian prisoners who are 
still detained have been treated with as much leniency as 
the nature of their crimes permitted ; and that, so far trom 
there having been any merciless trampling on a fallen foe, 
the greatest disposition has been shown to consider how 
far, consistently with the first duties of a Government to 
the country, the punishment of the offenders could be 
mitigated. 


THE EXTRADITION DEAD-LOCK. 


have appointment of Mr. Pierrepont, who has a repu- 

tation as a sound lawyer, to be Minister of the United 
States in England, may possibly tend to an amicable solu- 
tion of the dispute which has arisen on extradition. The 
legal question, indeed, is simple and easy; but perhaps 
Mr. may understand better than the SxcRETARY 
of Srare the inability of the English Government to accede 
to the American demand. Mr. Hawitton F isu can searcely 
be blamed for making the most of an argumentative 
triumph. It must be pleasant to reiterate in various 
’ forms the undeniable proposition that a municipal law 
cannot overrule a treaty. Lord Dery, on the other hand, 
unavoidably answers “non possumus”’ to conclusive de- 
monstrations that he ought to act in direct violation of 
law. Even if the Government were to yield to Mr. Fisa’s 
logic, the Judges of the High Court would undoubtedly 
discharge WixsLow on the return to a writ of habeas corpus, 
if it were shown that he was kept in custody for purposes 
of extradition in contravention of the direct provisions of 
an Act of Parliament. It is impossible to deny that the 
Government of the United States has an excellent 
excuse for putting an end to the treaty, if, indeed, 


Another Irish member suggested that one of the | 


in an intended rising against | 


any justification were needed for the exercise of an un- 
doubted right. There is no reason why any irritation should 
be felt either in England or America, and the SECRETARY 
of Stare has the less reason to be angry because he has 
the best of the controversy. It may be hoped that, after 
a short interval, both Governments will see their way to 
the conclusion of a new treaty which may be so constructed 
as not to lead to a hopeless dead-lock. ‘The only weak 
point in Mr. Fisu’s contention is that he proves too 
/much. If the treaty is to be literally interpreted, it pro- 
vides for the surrender of political refugees who may be 
charged on sufficient evidence with the commission of one 
of the extradition crimes. The prohibition of surrender in 
the English Act of 1870 is unnecessarily comprehensive. 
There is no reason why a criminal who is surrendered on 
a charge of obtaining money under false pretences should 
not be tried in his own country for forgery or murder. 
The perpetration of several offences is not more commend- 
able than the commission of a single crime. The framers 
of the Act of 1870 were thinking too exclusively of political 
refugees, when they ought to have devoted their principal 
attention to the case of ordinary criminals. In a future 
treaty both Governments might properly reserve to them- 
| selves the power of refusing extradition in any case which 
in their judgment might involve a confusion between 
ordinary crimes and political offences. In one sense the 
American argument is open to another objection. There 
is no practical use in proving that the Legislature of an 
independent nation has made a mistake. Parliament is 
supreme ; and its decisions cannot be questioned by the 
Ministers of the Crown. A foreign Government may rea- 
sonably ask for a change in the law which has operated to 
its disadvantage ; but it is useless to contend that the law, 
while it exists, should be disobeyed. 


The correspondence, when it is published, will probably 
show that the discussion has not been confined to the 
simple issue of a conflict between the treaty and the 
statute. In the recent case of Lawrence, who was tried in 
Massachusetts on a different charge from that on which 
extradition had been granted, the Presipent directed the 
representative of the ATTORNEY-GENERAL not to proceed 
with the prosecution. The Court determined that the 
Presipent had no power to interfere with the course of 
justice; but the incident seems to show that the American 
Government was notindisposed to the kind of arrangement 
which is indicated in the English Act. The peremptory 
demand of the surrender of WiNsLOw may perhaps have 
been immediately suggested by the decision of the Court 
in the case of Lawrence. If it should appear that the 
two Governments have been in the habit of acting on a 
friendly understanding, it would not be surprising that 
a change of American policy or practice should create 
a difficulty which has for the last six years been 
in some way evaded. If Winstow is guilty, he may 
think himself lucky in the difference or misunderstanding 
of which he seems to be the first occasion. There is no 
reason to suppose that he was in danger of prosecution for 
any offence except that on which the demand for extra- 
dition was founded. Lord Dersy has thought it necessary 
to pay literal obedience to the law; and Mr. Fisu not un- 
reasonably directs the American Chargé d’Affaires to give 
no assurance or promise for the purpose of meeting 
the objections of the Engtish Government. If Parliament 
had passed an Act prohibiting payment of the damages 
under the Alabama award, the offence offered to the 
United States might perhaps have justified the declaration 
of war which would certainly have ensued ; but, however 
great or evident might be the international wrong, the 
Minister of the day would have had no choice but to obey 
the law of his own country. Those who passed, or 
neglected to repeal, the law are answerable for the con- 
sequences. 

it may be collected from some passages which purport 
to be extracts from Mr. Fisu’s despatches, that the Act of 
1870 immediately attracted the notice of the American 
Government. Sir Epwarp Tuornton seems to have been 
instructed to propose a modification of the treaty in 
accordance with the English law; but the overture was 
rejected by Mr. Fisu, who professed to be satisfied with the 
ambiguous language of the Act. The Secretary of Sraté 
is perhaps entitled to the credit of having devised the far- 
fetched interpretation which has been with good reason re- 
jected by the Law Otticers of the Crown. Notwithstanding 
the distinct prohibition of unconditional surrender, Mr. 
Fish and the advocates of his cause in England contend 
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that, by a subsequent section, the entire Act, or rather 
every part of it which might seem to interfere with the 
American claim, is once more consistent with the provisions 
of the treaty. But even a Parliamentary draftsman is in- 
capable of repealing in the same statute a distinct enact- 
ment by a vague exception of portions of the Act which 
may be thought inconsistent with a certain treaty. All 
previous Acts by which extradition was authorized are in 
the first instance repealed ; and if the section ended with 
the repeal, there would be no law of extradition. It is 
further provided that the Act shall be applied to the case 
of certain enumerated treaties, with the exception of any 
part of the Act which may be inconsistent with the treaty. 
Mr. Fisx must have been reduced to argue that the pro- 
hibition of surrender except on the specified conditions 
must have been in the first instance deliberately inserted 
with the knowledge that it was inconsistent with the 
treaty ; and further, that the precautions which had been 
thought so indispensable as to justify a violation of treaty 
rights were afterwards indirectly but effectually abolished. 
The Law Officers will have little difficulty in maintaining the 
soundness of an opinion which scarcely admits of dissent. 

Even if the American Government persists in its inten- 
tion of abrogating the treaty, the Government would do 
well to amend the Extradition Act in the next Session. 
Although European Powers may perhaps be less punctilious 
than the United States, it is not improbable that the diffi- 
culty which has now arisen may occur in relation to other 
treaties. A Secretary of State who is compelled by Act 
of Parliament to refuse to a foreign Government the dis- 
charge of an undisputed liability, though he may have no 
choice as to his own course, must feel that he scarcely 
occupies a dignified position. Mr. Fisn has, with the 
characteristic candour of his nation, spared no pains to 
illustrate the awkward position of a Government which 
is unluckily incapable of refuting his criticism. The 
principle of facilitating the course of justice in foreign 
countries may properly receive a liberal interpreta- 
tion. The only excepted case is that of political refugees 
who may happen to be charged with ordinary crimes. 
It is possible that their immunity might give rise to 
serious embarrassment. Popular feeling in England would 
be opposed to the surrender of some fugitives who might 
nevertheless have been guilty of the gravest crimes. If 
Orsini or his accomplices had escaped to England after 
their attempt on the life of the Emperor Napo.eoy, they 
would properly have been regarded as murderers, not as 
political offenders; but the Government, if it had given 
them up, would have been exposed to troublesome 
clamour; and cases might be imagined in which viola- 
tions of law might admit of a doubtful interpretation. 
It was fortunate that the good sense and moderation of a 
later French Government prevented it from demanding the 
extradition of refugees who might have been charged with 
complicity in the atrocities of the Paris Commune. It 
would be expedient to throw on the Government which 
might receive a demand of extradition the responsibility of 
deciding in each particular case whether immunity should 
be allowed on political grounds. The American Govern- 
ment ought not to object to a mode of avoiding the disputes 
which might otherwise arise. 


SIR SALAR JUNG. 


N unfortunate accident has detained Sir Satar June 

at Paris beyond the time when he was expected to 
arrive in London; but when he comes he will meet with 
the reception he deserves from all who know how immense 
are the services he has rendered toEngland. He has made 
the power of the Nizam that of a cordial instead of a doubt- 
ful ally ; he did more, perhaps, than any other man to help 
England in the crisis of the Mutiny; and he has set a 
brilliant example of what may be done ina protected State 
when the State is administered in accordance with English 
ideas. For a century the history of the Nizams of Hyderabad 
has been the history of princes who have been forced into 
an alliance which they have very much disiiked, and by 
which they have very much profited. They were inclined 
to an alliance with the French, and we made them abandon 
that alliance. They sided with Hyper Aut, and we made 
them change sides and come over tous. They disliked fight- 
ing Tievoo, and we made them fight Tirpoo. They were 
driven by a perverse good fortune into being always on 
the conquering side, they were paid handsomely for 


choosing the lucky cause against their will, and the present 
infant prince owes a large part of his territories to the 
munificence of a Government which shared the spoils of its 
victories with his predecessors. In the internal concerns 
of Hyderabad the British Government has interfered from 
time to time, being always desirous that the military power 
should be completely under British control, and occasionally 
shocked at glaring instances of misgovernment and 
oppression. After the fall of the French power in India, 
the Nizam of the day got together a small army, well 
drilled and organized, and commanded by Rarwonp, one of 
the most brilliant of the French adventurers of his day. 
Lord Wettestey thought this far too dangerous a 
weapon in the hands of an ally whom he thoroughly 
distrusted. He insisted that the French officers should 
be sent away and the troops they had trained dis- 
banded ; and this was effected nominally by the orders 
of the Nizam, but really by the troops being forced 
to submit when they found English guns in com- 
mand of their cantonments. Soon after an arrangement 
was effected which, with slight changes, has lasted to 
the present day. The Nizam handed ever a portion of 
his territory to be administered by the British Govern- 
ment, who undertook out of the revenues to provide a 
safe little army for him. The last treaty on this head was 
made in 1853; but the territories then ceded for that 
purpose made such rapid progress under British rule that 
the revenue was much in excess of what was needed to 
support the contingent. Accordingly, Lord Datuovsix 
gave back a part of the ceded territory, and Lord Can- 
Nina gave back all of it except Berar. It is reported 
that to get back Berar also is one of the aims of Sir Satar 
JvnG in his present visit to England. The excuse for re- 
quiring territory was that the affairs of the Nizam were so 
badly managed that the British Government, without a 
material guarantee, could not be sure of getting enough to 
support the contingent it undertook to provide; and now 
that Sir Satar June has put the revenues of the Niza into 
a state of great prosperity, he not unnaturally thinks that 
the British Government does not need any territory as a 
guarantee for payment. The use made of the contingent 
gave rise to the only direct act of interference on a large 
scale in the administration of the internal affairs of the 
Nizam to which the superior Power has found itself driven. 
The revenue of several districts had been farmed to middle- 
men; the oppression was extreme, and British officers 
had to be employed in putting down the resistance of des- 
pair. To avoid the scandal, Sir Cuartes MercaLre was 
sent as Resident, and he established a land settlement 
which gave peace and prosperity to the country, and has 
subsequently had the advantage of teaching capable natives, 
like Sir Satar June, what is the meaning and what are the 
conditions of good government. 


The lesson set by Sir Cuartes Mercatre in 1820 sur- 
vived only in the memory and traditions of a few when, in 
1853, Sir Sarak June was called as a lad of nineteen to fill 
the post, previously occupied by his uncle, of chief adviser 
to the Nizam. e found everything in confusion; the 
system of farming the revenue had again been introduced, 
and payment was enforced by the employment of merce- 
naries who sucked the life-blood out of the people. Sir 
Satar JvnG set himself with unflinching resolution to bring 
in a new state of things, and he had already done much 
when the terrible crisis of the Mutiny came to try his 
courage, and to give him the opportunity of deciding the 
momentous question whether the great Mahometan State 
of Hyderabad should side with or against the insurgents. 
If Hyderabad revolted, it was beyond doubt that all 
Southern India would revolt too; and when Delhi fell, 
the Governor of Bombay telegraphed tothe Resident 
of Hyderabad that, if the Nizam went, all was over. 
But the Nizam remained faithful, and that he so 
remained, in opposition to the earnest wishes of 
a powerful body of his subjects, was due to Sir 
Satar June. General who, as having commanded the 
Hyderabad contingent, is well acquainted with the facts, 
has stated, in his interesting letter to the Times, that when 
the Resident informed Sir Saar June of the fall of Deihi, 
he was told that the news had been already known three 
days in Hyderabad, and if Sir Sarar June had ever thought 
of seizing an opportunity to desert the English Government, 
he had ample means of using his earlier information for 
the purpose. But he never wavered. He had made up his 
mind that the cause of England was the cause of good 
government. He knew that the success of the rebellion 
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would only make universal the state of things from which | 


he had been for four years endeavouring to rescue the 
territories of his master. Those who surrounded him took 
a very different view, and could not bear to throw away a 

Iden occasion of winning a triumph for their religion, and 
letting plunder and oppression run riot. He was exposed to 
constant menaces and much danger, but he showed himself 
thoroughly equal to the task he had undertaken. When 
the Residency was attacked, he saved the lives of 
those who were threatened. He stationed Arabs on 
whom he could depend at the gates of Hyderabad, and 
bade them shoot any one who incited the people to revolt 
against the English, He had such control over the 
Hyderabad contingent that the English Government found 
it safe to employ it, and derived considerable benefit from 
its services. In a word, our new guest is the man who, 
when Delhi had fallen and our power was for the moment 
tottering in the balance, saved Southern India for England. 
Even if Southern India had revolted, it is possible that by 
a profuse expenditure of men and money we might have 
conquered it back again and all the rest of India as well. 
But Sir Satar June spared us the expenditure of countless 
lives and countless millions ; and if ever there was a clear 
occasion for acknowledging in a fitting manner an inesti- 
mable service, such an occasion is presented by the arrival 
in England of the Prime Minister of the Nizam. 


Sir Satar June has rendered a less striking, but still 
very considerable, service to England by his administration 
of the dominions of the Nizam in recent years. He has 
made good order everywhere prevail. Roads, tanks, wells, 
irrigation works, a good police and schools, are among the 
benefits he has conferred on his country ; and gradually he 
has achieved the most difficult success of all, and 
has made his fellow-natives see that he has been throughout 
in the right, and that in the pursuance of the policy which 
he started lie all their best hopes for the future. Naturally, 
like every one who tries to do good in a semi-barbarous 
country, he has provoked bitter personal hostility ; and in 
1868 an attempt was made to assassinate him. But the 
attempt only brought into relief the estimation in which 
he was generally held ; and his escape was welcomed with 
delight by people of all classes. Nor is it only that 
he has made the Deccan one of the most flourishing 
parts of India. He has helped us to solve the 
difficult problem of how we are to treat the inde- 
pendent principalities of which we have lately heard 
so much. Mr. Hunter records, in his Life of 
Lord Mayo, the anxiety which this problem caused to 
the new Governor-General. He determined that from the 
outset of his rule he would deal with the independent 
princes on fixed and definite principles. After long con- 
sideration, Lord Mayo came to the conclusion that there 
were three principles on which the Government ought con- 
sistently and resolutely toact. The first of these was non- 
annexation, the misrule of a native chief not being used as 
a@ weapon for aggrandizing the power of England. The 
second was that the Government should always ac- 
knowledge its responsibility for any serious misrule in a 
native State, and should be ready to interfere by displacing 
the offending chief, and administering the territory 
through British officers, or a native regency, in the 
interest of the lawful heir. The third principle 
was that all those who ruled well should be in 
every way honoured and encouraged. Lord Mayo had 
the strongest possible sense of the personal side of govern- 
ment, and he laid down as one of the duties of a Viceroy 
that he should be the friend and not merely the patron of 
good men. The English were to do their best to govern 
well in their own dominions, not only directly for the sake 
of those they governed, but indirectly for the sake of those 
governed by native chiefs. When it was seen that an 
honest endeavour was being made in a native State 
to copy the pattern set by England, then the highest 
honours were to be offered and the most cordial 
friendship was to be shown to those who had 
been paying England the most welcome of tributes— 
the tribute of imitation, The one road to favour was to lie 
through good works. What Lord Mayo wished to see done 
for the improvement of all native States has been done in 
the amplest manner by Sir Satar June for the territories 
of the Nizam. He has abundantly earned the respect, the 
friendship, and the honour which Lord Mayo proposed 
should be the reward of the wise administration of native 
States; and Englishmen, who give Sir Satar June the 


once welcoming a benefactor and of knowing that they 
are helping to carry out a leading principle of Imperial 
policy. 


THE CITY COMPANIES. 


HE short discussion in the House of Commons on the 
City Companies, though neither profound nor ex- 
haustive, was indirectly not wanting in amusement and 
instruction. According to the political doctrines which 
prevail in Parliament, the Companies have not much 
to say in their own defence; and the prospect of re- 
adjusting property to the amount of many hundred 
thousands a year is attractive to theorists and reformers ; 
but both parties were fully aware that there was much to 
lose, and nothing for the moment to gain, by provoking 
formidable opponents. Behind the Companies is the City, 
and at the back of the City are, for many purposes, the 
provincial Corporations. Only a few years ago the City 
of London habitually returned four Liberal members ; but 
in the last Parliament the number was reduced to two. 
In 1874 Mr. Goscuen, who has strong personal claims 
to the confidence of merchants and men of business, 
barely found his way into the House of Commons at the 
bottom of the poll. Some time before, Mr. Giapsrone 
had unnecessarily threatened the Corporation with an in- 
vestigation of its affairs; and, by a natural result, his 
party fell into disfavour in the City. The Companies 
are chiefly governed by members of the Corporation, 
and they consist almost exclusively of citizens of London. 
Their genial festivities, their quaint customs, and their 
easy munificence are regarded by their members, and 
by the civic community in general, with a grave attach- 
ment which is scarcely appreciated by critical strangers. 
The same forms have been observed and the same phrases 
have been used on ceremonial occasions for hundreds of 
years; and consequently those who belong to the Com- 
panies have something of the reverence for antiquity which 
is not conspicuously exhibited by ordinary Englishmen. 
Mr. James and his constituents at Gateshead have nothing 
to fear from the offence which his speech and motion may 
have caused to the citizens of London. Mr. Guapsronz, on 
the other hand, has made up his mind to disregard the 
hostility which he had previously provoked. Other leading 
members of both parties know by experience the power 
of the City; and Mr. Cross, who is not extravagantly de- 
voted to institutions merely because they are ancient, was 
eager to profit by the excuse, suggested by Mr. Giapstonz, 
that an Address to the Crown for a Commission of Inquiry 


was not the proper form of proceeding. 


The Companies rely more securely on their Parliamentary 
influence than on the arguments of their defenders. They 
contend indeed that their large estates were never public 
property, having been in many instances purchased by 
their predecessors from needy Sovereigns. The Lorp 
Mayor reminded the House that the charitable funds of 
the Companies, to the amount of 100,000l. a year, are ad- 
ministered under the control of the Charity Commissioners ; 
and Sir G. Bowyer declared that the rest of their estates 
was strictly private Property. Although external con- 
siderations prevented the House from adopting Mr. 
JameEs’s proposal, there is no reason to believe that the 
claim of the Companies to absence of responsibility is 
admitted by Parliament. There is a general conviction 
or prejudice that all property held in common by 
corporate bodies must be saddled with a trust. The 
ordinary imagination scarcely comprehends any middle 
form of possession between simple ownership and adminis- 
tration of public funds. It happens that on this question 
the most Conservative classes share or exaggerate the 
doctrines of modern Liberalism. To the great English 
landowner the principle of hereditary succession seems 
ultimate and almost divine; and his sense of the fitness of 
things is offended by the spectacle of any other mode of 
devolution of property. In the discussion on the pending 
University Bills the House of Lords has unanimously de- 
clined to listen to any suggestion that vested rights in 
College property could supersede supposed considerations 
of utility. By general consent Commissioners are appointed 
to redistribute at their pleasure the revenues of the Col- 
leges ; nor is any fear entertained of the future application 
in revolutionary times of the same system to great private 
estates. There is something respectable in the aristocratic 


reception he has merited will have the satisfaction of at 


security which allows privileged legislators deliberately to 
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raze the outworks of private ownership which exist in the 
‘form of ¢ te On the other hand, the 
strength of the Companies lies in the fact that their mem- 
bers are seldom of a station to provoke social or democratic 
jealousy. The tradesman sympathizes with fellow-trades- 
men who are associated with wealthy and even splendid 
institutions. A festival in a splendid hall seems to put the 
een who are entitled to be present on a level with the 
ispensers of private hospitality. 

The condemnation of idle fellowships involves the prin- 
ciple of appropriating to public uses the much idler endow- 
ments of the City Compauies ; but their fate will probably 
be delayed both by reasons of party convenience and 
because their members are more uniformly loyal than 
College Fellows to the institutions by which they profit. 
Clever young men at Oxford and Cambridge have during 
the last twenty years published innumerable pamphlets to 
prove that various devices of the writers would be prefer- 
able to the actual distribution of College endowments. The 
residents have always cherished a disinterested desire for a 
monopoly of the College revenues, while the absentees have 


for the most part been too well contented or too busily | 


employed to vindicate their own position. Members of the 
governing bodies of the City Companies are seldom given 
to the composition of pamphlets, and they never tamper 
with their trust byinviting Parliament to undertake a read- 
justment which, as they well know, would resultinspoliation. 
Their boldest innovations consist in occasional proposals 
for reverting to the discharge of obsolete duties which once 
appertained to the Guilds. As the Companies can scarcely 
undertake in the days of strikes and Trade-Unions to super- 
vise the industry of mechanics and artisans, some of them 
make more or less judicious attempts to encourage by 
prizes or by technical instruction the handicrafts with 
which they are traditionally associated. The Turners’ 
Company, which has less to lose than some other bodies of 
the same kind, lately imvited Mr. Giapsrone to Celiver a 
discourse on wood-carving, which included an undesired 
digression into the responsibilities of corporate property. 
If the Goldsmiths are well advised, they will scarcely ask so 
formidable a guest to compare their services to the indusiry 
of the precious metals with their gorgeous displays of plate 
and with the income which is partly applied to purposes of 
splendid hospitality. Their revenues are probably as well 
spent as if they belonged to a Duke, but still they might be 
diverted to more obvious purposes of utility. 


The Companies show their wisdom in resisting pre- 
liminary inquiry, imstead of reserving themselves for a 
defence of their evidence on the merits of the case. They 
are much too rich to oppose with effect confiscation of their 
property if they once admit that it is subject to the dis- 
position of Parliament. When the Roman Empire was in 
its decline, it was with good reason thought imprudent 
to allow barbarian envoys to inspect the accumulated 
wealth of Rome or Constantinople. Commissioners and 
Liberal members of Parliament, instructed by the statistics 
of Blue-books, would be as dangerous as Goths or Huns. 
It seems that the rental received by different Companies 
from property in the City amounts to half a million, 
and it would be difficult to account, to the satisfaction of 
severe economists, for the expenditure of a fifth part of the 
amount. Therewould be no difficulty in devising useful modes 
of application for the superfinous revenues which would be 
discovered, The City and the metropolis still need public 
works of use and ornament ; and even the opening to free 
passage of the toll-bridges would be moregenerally useful than 
a series Of luxurious dinners. Only a few cautious politi- 
cians foresee the danger of enforcing the principle that all 

perty should be deemed to be held in trust for the bene- 
tof the community. Still rarer are the sceptics who 
doubt whether it may not be worth while to maintain some 
ornamental excrescences merely because they are old and 
picturesque. Neither class will afford the Companies any 
active aid when their establishments are seriously attacked. 
Things which cannot be defended on plausible and popular 
rounds are in modern England doomed to destruction. 
nfortunately the City Companies have no reason for 
existing which can be intelligibly explained to an irreve- 
rent multitude. The present members will do well, in a 
figurative sense, to eat and drink, for to-morrow the Com- 
panics will inevitably die. 


REVISION OF THE FRENCH CONSTITUTION. 


oe French Senate is justifying the hopes of its 
creators in an unexpected way. It was meant to be 
the specially Conservative element in the Constitution, and 
it is apparently of opinion that there is nothing so Con. 
servative as to do nothing. The consequence is that dis. 
| eussiens which in the Chamber of Deputies would hardly 
rise to the level of an “ incident ” are clothed in the Senate 
' with all the dignity of an “event.” In his last Circular 
| the late Minister of the Interior declared the Republic to 
| be the detinitive Government of France, and set up a dis- 
' tinction between the legitimate hopes entertained by the 
| Monarchists previously to the voting of the Constitution and 
the factious hopes that they entertained now. Franc- 
| Liev, who feels that he is in all respects the same man since 
‘the Constitution was voted that he was before that date, and 
suspects moreover that at his age he is not likely to 
| change, took offence at this distinction; and his own, 
' or somebody else’s, constitutional studies suggested to him 
| that M. Ricarp had not evena legal right to make it. 
The 8th Article of the Constitution reserves a right of 
revision; and, according to M. pE FRANCLIEU, nothing that 
|! admits of being revised can be called definitive. In the 
' year 1880 the Constitution may be altered, if the repre- 
sentatives of the nation desire it. A special outpouring of 
| Divine grace may by that time have convinced the 
| French people that in the restoration of the Bourbons 
‘lies their only hope of salvation. M. pe 
| hopes that this moral miracle will be wrought, and he 
maintains that the 8th Article of the Constitution gives 
him the right to hope it. He admits that he must 
defer the realization of his hopes till 1880, but so long as 
they are expressed in no less future a tense than this, they 
are not factious. On the contrary, they are essentially 
constitutional hopes. One day last week M. pe FRraNcLizv 
confided his indignation at M. Ricarp’s Circular to his 
brother Senators, and it fell to the new Minisrer of the 
Interior to defend his predecessor’s statement. M. DE 
Maxrcére argued that the 8th Article of the Constitution 
must be interpreted with a proper regard to facts, common 
sense, and convenience. A general election has proved 
that the country accepts the Republic as the detinitive 
Government of France. It cannot be supposed that the 
framers of the Constitution meant to undo their own 
work in advance, and, as it happens, the very article to 
which the Legitimists appeal was proposed by a Re- 
publican, M. Casimir Périzer. The object of the reser- 
vation was not to provide for the destruction .of the 
Constitution, but simply for its modification. It is a safety- 
valve which will enable the nation to meet any unforeseen 
difficulties by revision instead of by revolution. 


‘Of course M. pe FRANCLIEU was not satisfied with this 
explanation, and it was natural, therefore, that he should 
give notice of an interpellation. It is not quite so clear 
why M. Paris, who belongs to the Moderate Right, if 
not to the Right Centre, should shortly afterwards 
make this interpellation his own. The friends of the 
Ministry which was overturned by the elections know 
perfectly well that M. pre Francirev’s hopes are vain, 
and that, so long as they remain vain, their own hopes 
must be equally impracticable. If the revision of the 
Constitution in a Legitimist sense is improbable, its 
revision in an Orleanist sense is still more improbable. 
Why tlien should they care to associate themselves with a 
mere quibble of this kind? Perhaps they had some notion 
that Marshal MacManon might be irritated by the limita- 
tion of the right of revision involved in M. pg Marcerg’s 
interpretation of the 8th Article. Down to 1880 the 
| Marsuat has the sole right of proposing that the Consti- 
tution shall be revised, and M. Paris and his allies 
may have thought that, by presenting themselves as the 
champions of revision in its more unrestricted sense, they 
would show the Mars#aL how much more careful they were 
of his prerogative than the false friends who have super- 
seded them. Perhaps they had ground for thinking that 
|.M. Dcravre was not altogether in agreement with M. pe 
“Marcere as to the latitude allowed by the 8th Article. 
| In that case it might seem worth while to bring this dis- 
| agreement into clearer light. The partisans of the late 
| Ministry cannot afford to despise trifles. As there is not 

the slightest chance that the country will come round to 
| their way of thinking if it is left to itself, it must be helped 
_ towards a better mind by any instrument that presents itself. 
Now no instrument is on the whole so likely to be serviceable 
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for this purpose as the fostering of dissension in the Cabinet. 
If the MarsHat can be made to see that there is an un- 
mistakable gulf between M. Duraure and M. pe Marcire, 
he may be led to think of the terrible position in which M. 
Duravge’s death would leave him, and may thus be led to 
insist on the gradual reconstruction of the Cabinet in a 
more Conservative sense. At all events, the interpellation 
originally put forward by the Extreme Right became in 
the end the interpellation cf the Right Centre, and was 
discussed in the Senate on Wednesday. 

M. Duravre’s speech gives some indications that there 
were two opinions in the Cabinet as to the manner in which 
the interpellation ought to be met. M. pp Marcixe’s speech 
had suggested the idea that the Ministers rather 
courted an opportunity of impressing alike on Royalists 
and Imperialists the uselessness of attempting to upset the 
Republic. M. Duraure, on the contrary, began his reply to 
M. Paris by asking the Senate to give no vote on 
the question. If the Senate were to state their 
own construction of the 8th Article, it would not 
be binding on the united Chambers, with whom 
will rest the right of revision in 1880; and if it should 
prove that the Senate’s construction of the Article is even 
now different from that which the Chamber of Deputies 
puts on it, a conflict might be provoked which it was their 
duty so far as — to avoid. A Second Chamber which 
is told by a Conservative Minister that action must be 
useless and may be mischievous is not likely to do much. 
The Senate shrank from incurring the risk depicted by M. 
Duraure. M. Paris proposed the order of the day pure 
and simple, thereby in effect withdrawing the interpella- 
tion, and M. pe Franciiev declared himself satisfied 
with the explanation that had been given. There can 
be no question that M. Duravre’s reading of the 8th 
Article differs in some respects from M. pe Marcére’s. 
It does not appear, however, that the discrepancy is wide 
enough to have any political importance. According to 
M. Duravre, the only hopes with which the Government 
is concerned are the hopes entertained by public function- 
aries. It has no intention of probing men’s hearts or of 
censuring opinions which are not manifested in such a way 
as to disturb the public peace. But since the Nepublic 
has become the definitive Government of France, its repre- 
sentatives must no longer connive at the setting up of any 
other Government in its place. So long as there was no 
Constitution, official persons were the servants of a Govern- 
ment on which no special character had been impressed, 
and they were at liberty, within reasonable limits, to 
strive to impress upon it the character which they 
wished it permanently to. bear. Now that there is 
a Constitution, the Government has become Repub- 
lican, and official persons must know it in that 
character and in no other. Those who hope for 
a Restoration must no longer expect to obtain Govern- 
ment appointments, or to be left undisturbed in them if 
they have already obtained them, or to be allowed to 
make use of those who hold them for the advancement of 
their political ends. As to the limits within which revi- 
sion will be possible, it is a question which cannot be de- 
bated to any purpose. There are those who hold that 
under the 8th Article France may be declared a Monarchy. 
There are those who hold that under this same Article 
France may be declared a Convention. There are those 
who hold that nothing will be permissible except modifica- 
tions which do not affect the substance of the Constitution. 
Let the decision as to which of these interpretations is the 
correct one be left to 1880, and to the Assembly which will 
then have the power, if it has the will, of entering on the 
business of revision. 

M. Duravre’s speech was marked both by good sense 
and by ingenuity. There is no getting over the fact that, 
whatever Ministers or Chambers may say to the contrary, the 
Assembly which will have the power to revise the Constitu- 
tion in 1880 will also have the power to say in what sense 
and to what extent it shall be revised. If a majority in the 
united Chambers have by that time come round to M. bE 
Franciieu’s way of thinking, the Constitution will most 
certainly be revised in a monarchical sense. If, by that 
time, the Irreconcilable Left are the undisputed masters 
of the situation, the Constitution will certainly be purged 
of any elements which may have been found to work 
unfavourably for the development of Radical ideas. M. 
Duravre’s reminder that extreme interpretations of the 
right of revision may be put forward on one side as 
well as on the other may have helped to cool the 
ardour of the Right. After all, it is but poor comfort 


to M. pe Francuieu to be allowed to retain his hopes if 
the Communists are to be allowed to retain theirs also. 
Yet even he must see that the more widely the door is 
thrown open under the 8th Article, the more motley 
will be the crowd that will come in under it. If in 1880 
France may lawfully be declared a legitimate Monarchy, 
she may as lawfully be declared a federation of Communes. 
The strength of the existing Constitution lies in the fact 
that the majority of Frenchmen are content with it. So 
long as that is the case nothing can overthrow it ; so soon 
as an extreme party on one side or the other can succeed 
in making the majority of Frenchmen prefer the substi- 
tute which it offers them, nothing can keep it alive. 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 


i evidence collected by the Royal Commission on 
Vivisection, while it vindicated the humanity of 
English men of science, asa body, from aspersions which 
had been most unjustly cast upon them, at the same 
time showed clearly enough that a fashion of care- 
lessness and indifference in regard to the sufferings of 
animals was gradually growing up in certain quarters 
under foreign influence, and was very likely, if left 
unchecked, to spread in a dangerous manner. The 
Commissioners did not venture to lay down the prin- 
ciple that vivisection was under no circumstances justi- 
fiabley for they admitted its valuable results in certain 
cases; but they held that the abuses of the system had 


‘reached a point which demanded some kind of regulation, 


so that ‘“‘ the progress of medical knowledge might be made 
“compatible with the just requirements of humanity.” 
The Commissioners also came to the conclusion that, what- 
ever opinion might be entertained as to the morality of 
vivisection, the only result of an attempt to put down the 
practice altogether would be either a general evasion of the 
law, or the 2ight of medical and physiological investigators 
and students to other countries, where they would be 
at liberty to make any experiments they pleased. The Go- 
vernment has now taken up the problem thus presented 
for legislative solution, and in the main has adopted 
the recommendation of the Commissioners, even going, 
at least on one point, somewhat beyond them. 
It is proposed that, as a rule, painful experiments on 
animals shall be allowed only when they are performed 
by a specially licensed operator in a registered laboratory, 
and on the strength of a certificate that the experiment is 
made with a view to the advancement of new discovery of 
knowledge which will be usefal for saving or prolonging 
human life or alleviating human suffering, or for the 
purpose of testing a former discovery of this nature ; and 
that in such cases the animals must be first of all rendered 
unconscious of pain, and, if seriously injured, killed im- 
mediately afterwards. An exceptional permission is, how- 
ever, given to make experiments without anesthetics, if it 
can be shown that insensibility would frustrate the object 
of the investigation, and to keep in life animals so treated, 
if that is absolutely necessary for the purpose in view. 
And in every case a report of the form and result of such 
experiments is to be made to the Home Secretary. Where 
it is shown to be necessary, experiments on animals under 
anesthetics will be permitted as illustrations to professional 
teaching ; but an absolute prohibition is imposed on any 
exhibition of painful experiments on animals to the general 
public, and also on the use of urari; and dogs and cats 
are to receive @ special immunity from painful experi- 
ments. It is provided that penalties for offences under 
this law may be enforced by summary process, with an 
appeal to Quarter Sessions. 

it is obvious that this measure is, in substance, a de- 
claration of general principles which will afterwards have 
to be interpreted in particular cases, and it may be pre- 
sumed that the working of the Act will not be altogether 
smooth and easy, at least at first. Cases will occur in 
which it will be difficult to say exactly what is “new 
“ discovery,” what is “useful for saving or prolonging 
“human life or alleviating misery,” whether there is 
really a necessity for vivisectional iments in 
teaching, and so on. There will also be some diffi- 
culty in getting evidence against offenders; and, if 
the law is harshly or vexatiously put in force, it may 
provoke place | resistance on the part of scientific 
men. All this may be foreseen, and it will therefore be 
prudent not to expect too much from the direct >peration 
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of the measure. Its chief value will perhaps lie in the fact 
that it isa grave age declaration of the right of animals 
to protection, and a protest against anything like wanton 
cruelty. But this in itself is very important, and its 
effect will be enhanced by the arrangements for Government 
inspection, the reports of experiments, and other means of 
ascertaining what is actually being done, and bringing the 
light of public opinion to bear on it. The higher profes- 
sional authorities will no doubt be enlisted on the side of 
the law, and a more wholesome professional tone on this sub- 
ject will be established, while at the same time there will be a 
general rise, as Lord Carnarvon said, in the standard of 
public thought and feeling. The fact that a stigma is thus 
thrown on’cruelty when wantonly practised can hardly fail 
to have a deep influence, and it may also be presumed 
that these restrictions will have an effect in preventing the 
spread of the habit of reckless investigation by inexperi- 
enced or incompetent performers which has apparently 
been lately coming in. Lord Carpwe.t observed very justly 
that at present the system was in its infancy, and might be 
dealt with more advantageously than if allowed to develop 
and harden. Custom is the familiar excuse for all cruelty, 
and it is well to check it at the beginning. Under such an 
Act as that proposed the area of lawful vivisection will be 
very much reduced, and the “ convenience” of experimen- 
talists will no doubt be found to be on the side of avoiding 
operations which may entail unpleasant consequences on 
themselves. The better class of them will also feel that 
they are put on their honour, and are bound to do all they 
can to inflict as little pain as possible. On the whole, it may 
be believed that this measure, which is framed in a spirit 
of moral suasion rather than of harsh penal correction, will 
do much good ; and it is to be hoped that the professional 
support which may be looked for will not be alienated by 
an injudicious use of the law. It will be time enough 
when the new system has had a fair trial to determine 
whether it requires to be made more absolute in any 
direction. 

It was of course not to be expected that a compromise of 
this kind between the necessities of scientific investigation 
and the consideration due to animals would satisfy the 
extreme party on either side, and they have naturally 
lifted their voices against it on opposite grounds. A con- 
ference of delegates has been held on the invitation of the 
Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
to consider the Bill, and resolutions have been passed ap- 
proving of the general restrictions contained in it, but 
protesting against the exceptions allowed, and demand- 
ing that the provision in regard to dogs and cats 
should be extended to horses, asses, and mules. On the 
other hand, the Duke of Somerset has come forward as the 
champion of freedom for vivisectors. It is quite true, as 
he says, that pain is daily inflicted on animals for the 
purposes of amusement, curiosity, and vanity; and that 
clumsy sportsmen and ladies who have a weakness for seal- 
skins and birds’ feathers are responsible for an enormous 
amount of — in this way. There can be no doubt that 
he was justified in calling attention to this side of the 
question; but it does not follow that scientific men are 
to be allowed to be cruel without adequate reasons merely 
because there is a vast amount of promiscuous cruelty 
constantly perpetrated in private society. Obviously the 
argument points the other way—that the measures applied 
to science should be extended in other directions. It is of 
course to remark on the inconsistency of limiting the 
amendment of the law relating to cruelty to animals to 
just that class of cases in which, whatever may be the 
amount of pain inflicted, there is at any rate a plausible 
excuse for it. Nobody supposes that, as a rule, scientific 
inquirers are merely engaged in selfish sport; they are 
working for others, for animals as well as men, and, if they 
err, it is from mistaken zeal in an intrinsically benefi- 
cent pursuit. On the other hand, people who inflict pain 
purely for their own amusement fon the indulgence of 
the meanest tastes are let alone. We are aware that 
usage blunts the sense of incongruity, and that an old 
custom, however bad in itself, is different from a new one. 
Bat, if we take our stand on logic, it is evident that not 
only this one part of the law relating to the ill-treatment of 
animals, but the whole of it, requires revision and enlarge- 
ment. WuinpHam used to say that no one who condemned 
the noble and manly sport of bull-baiting could consistently 
defend fox-hunting; and nothing can be more flagrantly 
illogical than that a man should be fined for setting a dog 
at a cat, and should have full liberty to set a pack of dogs 


to run down a hare or fox and eat it. Working-men are 
constantly punished for getting up cock-fights, but there is 
no more cruelty in cock-fights or in dog-fights than in 
combats between dogs and other animals. 

The truth is that humanity to animals is of modern 
date, and has kept pace with the growth of sympathetic 
perception. In other days people never thought of animals 
having feelings like themselves; but gradually this has 
dawned on them. Up to the passing of Marrin’s Act there 
had been no legislation for the protection of animals; but 
since then there has been a continuous movement in this 
direction, and bear-baiting, bull-baiting, badger-drawing, 
cock-fighting, ratting, and dog-fighting have been made 
illegal. Yet other sports are still tolerated which in some 
of their incidents are equally brutal and disgusting. Otter- 
hunting, for instance, is especially of this character. It 
is quite right that otters should be killed as vermin, but 
the sport which brings out a whole country-side to 
gloat over the struggles of the wretched brute and to 
assist in its execution is surely as bad as anything of that 
sort can be. Again, it is usually pleaded on behalf of 
coursing and hunting that all that sportsmen care about is 
the exercise and exhilaration of the chase, and we should 
be the last to deny that this is a healthy element in English 
life. But it is impossible to be blind to the fact that other 
considerations enter into the enjoyment of the sport. Any 
one who reads the hunting reports even in so respectable 
a paper as the Field will find very unpleasant evidence of 
the sort of bloodthirsty delight with which the more brutal 
incidents of the chase are relished by a certain class of 
sportsmen. It is impossible to imagine anything more 
sickening than descriptions of wretched hares and ex- 
hausted foxes being torn into bits and eaten by the hounds. 
In one case we read of a fox being pursued into the 
cellar of a country house, and killed in the presence of 
an “excited crowd”; and in another the worrying of a 
couple of foxes is spoken of as “the cream of the day.” 
The sight of an old hare plucked from its seat by furious 
dogs, and, as it is gracefully put, “allied to currant 
“jelly,” fills the mind of the chronicler with “ a feeling 
“of gratitude for an opportunity of sharing the sport 
“of sucha pack.” Again— They ran into and killed 
“this fox on a window-sill in the middle of the main 
“street (of a village) to the delight of the whole 
“ population, who, to judge by the crowd, turned out to a 
“man.” In another case a tine old dog fox was killed in 
the shrubbery of a house and “eaten on the lawn,” and 
the writer thinks “the hounds well deserved their fox ””— 
a common phrase in these reports. It appears that foxes 
are also sometimes dug out of a hole for the mere pur- 
pose of being gobbled up by the hounds. There is really 
no necesity for hunting being associated with such stupid 
brutalities ; but it is to be feared that custom has too strong 
a hold as yet to admit of any effectual treatment of such 
abuses until public opinion has ripened a little more. It is 
well, however, that people should face the fact that the 
kind of cruelty which is dealt with in the present Bill is 
only a small part of a far larger evil, and that the logic of 
the case requires uniform treatment all round. 


THE MERCHANT SHIPPING BILL. 


_— consideration of the Merchant Shipping Bill as 
amended in Committee was a less revolutionary process 
than it at one time promised to be. There proved to be a 
limit to the capacity of the Government for learning wis- 
dom by experience, and instead of the Bill being entirely 
remodelled with Sir Srarrorp NortTHcoTe’s consent, it was 
only amended in one important point and that against his 
will. How the detaining clauses of the Bill are likely 
to be received by shipowners may be guessed from a 
speech of Mr. MacIver’s on Monday. ‘The gist of his 
complaint was that the operation of these clauses of 
necessity to be confined to British ships, because no 
foreign State would tolerate the Board of Trade espionage 
to which British shipping is to be subjected. It may 
be suspected that any system of detention which is really 
effective will come under Mr. Maclver’s condemnation. 
Indeed without espionage it is hard to see how a detain- 
ing officer is to ascertain that there is reasonable cause 
to think a vessel unsafe. He is ordered to use his powers 
in all cases where a British ship is ‘‘ by reason of the defec- 
tive condition of her hull, equipments, or machinery, or by 
reason of overloading or improper loading, unfit to proceed 
to sea. But defects of this kind are not usually apparent 


_ whether the Government have ever asked themsclves 
' whether there will be many or few detentions under the 
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on the surface. A ship’s hull may be very rotten, but the 
paint on it will be all right. There may be no visible 
shortcomings in her equipments or machinery, but if no 
ship is to be detained unless all the world can see the 
reason before they have been told it, the officials will have 
an easy time. Even as regards overloading, a ship may 
easily pass unnoticed just at the moment she is getting out 
of dock, and if the detaining officer is to make sure of his 
prey in all cases, he must form his ideas of the amount 
and stowage of the cargo from his own investigations. Sir 
CuarLes ADDERLEY cheerfully answered that Mr. MacIver 
appeared to know the intentions of the Government on this 
subject better than they did themselves—a retort which was 
probably truer than Sir Cuartes ADDERLEY intended it to 
be. There is good reason to fear that the Govern- 
ment know very little about their intentions on 
this subject. If the consequences of giving these 
large powers to the detaining officer had been seriously 
weighed, it is not likely that the 4th Clause would ever 
have been inserted in the Bill. The Government may be 
acquitted of intending to make this part of the Bill a scare- 
crow, but they will probably find that the attempt to make 
it a reality will excite a much more formidable opposition 
than they have dreamed of. That well-worn fiction, the 
responsibility of the shipowner, was again paraded under 
the orders of Sir Cartes Appertey on Monday ; but re- 
sponsibility, if it means anything, means that the person on 
whom it devolves is left to do or omit to do certain acts in 
the knowledge that, if any harm comes of his conduct, he 
will be liable to punishment. Under the 6th Clause of 
the Merchant Shipping Bill the responsibility of the ship- 
owner appears to be tantamount to his chance of escaping 
detection supposing that he sends an unseaworthy 
ship to sea. The shipowner is called responsible, 
and under the 4th Clause he is really made so. 
But then Sir Cartes ADDERLEY was too genuinely 
anxious to protect the lives of seamen to rest 
tent with this provision. He first shifts the responsi- 
ity on to the shoulders of the detaining officer, and then 
kly confesses that he has no very clear idea of what 
*he Government means by the transfer. We question 


6th Clause. Yet upon the efficiency of this clause, con- 
sidered as a deterrent, the safety of seamen in a great 
measure depends. If the detaining officer is active, and 
keeps his eyes and ears open, if he listens to every report 
he hears about a vessel, and then goes and verifies it 
by personal examination, very few unseaworthy ships will 
get to sea. But this end will have been attained at the 
greatest possible cost, both of inconvenience and ill-feel- 
ing ; and the temptation to the officers to avoid the local 
unpopularity, and to the Board of Trade to avoid the 
cost and discredit, of unsustained detentions, will be very 
great. All this has been wilfully incurred by the Govern- 
ment rather than assent to the simple provision that the sea- 
worthiness of a ship shall be ascertained by previous 
survey, undertaken at the most convenient time for the 
owner and the most effective time for the surveyor. 


In one important respect the Bill was amended on 
Monday, but on this poimt also the Government resisted 
improvement as doggedly, though not as successfully, as 
on the principle of compulsory survey. They had been 
warned by the dwindling of their majority to eight 
on a previous night that they could not count on 
the support of their friends on the question of deck 
cargoes of timber, and the discussion of Monday showed 
that there was no weight of shipowning opinion 
arrayed against Mr. PLimsoLL’s proposal to prolibit 
them altogether. Sir Srarrorp Noxracore said very 
truly that the clause imposing a penalty on deck cargoes 
of timber carried in winter dealt with a very de- 
licate question, in that it would refer not only 
to the condition in which ships reached this country, but 
also to the condition in which they sailed from the port of 
loading. This argument might have had some force if it 
had been used against subjecting foreign as well as British 
ships to the penalty; but there seems no reason why the 
House of Commons should be more scrupulous about pro- 
hibiting deck cargoes of deals not more than three feet in 
height than about prohibiting deck cargoes of timber gene- 
rally. There seems to be a pretty general consent among ship- 
owners that the exception which the Government were so 
anxious to retain would be a frequent source of danger, 


and forbade the carrying of any timber‘on deck during the 
winter months, 

A contemporary has remarked that the Merchant 
Shipping Bill has greatly suffered from the circumstance 
that the President of the Board of Trade is not a Cabinet 
Minister. It is convenient no doubt to have only twelve 
contending opinions to bring into harmony instead of 
fifteen; but this advantage is dearly purchased at the cost 
of leaving the most important legislation of the Session to 
be prepared by a subordinate Minister, and discussed in its 
relation to the general policy of the Government in the 
absence of its author. If to reduce the number of the 
Cabinet is thought so important, it might have been 
obtained by the excision of the Lord Privy Seal and the 
Postmaster-General, instead of by that of the Presidents of 
the Board of Trade and the Local Government Board. 
The value of the Lord Privy Seal as the handy man of the 
Ministry has often been enlarged upon ; and if the British 
Constitution had allowed Lord MaLmessury to come to Sir 
Cuartes AppERLEY’s aid, the plea might have been 
accepted as valid. But, as a matter of fact, itis the CHan- 
CELLOR of the ExcHEquerR who has been the handy man 
of the Ministry during the present Session; and so 
far as legislation goes, the Lord Privy Seal would 
hardly have been missed. So long as Mr. ScupDamore 
was in the Post Office, it might have been contended that 
no one short of a Cabinet Minister would have the power 
needed to restrain so wayward and so capable a sub- 
ordinate. But now that Mr. Scupamore has gone, more 
important questions are likely to arise in connexion with 
trade and commerce, and with local taxation and public 
health, than any that can possibly present themselves in 
connexion with the receipt and despatch of letters or 
telegrams. The Merchant Shipping Bill will go to the 
House of Lords with a very curious uncertainty hanging 
over its operation on Canadian ships. We need not now 
attempt to decide between the Times on the one side and the 
CuanceLtor of the and the Presipentr of the 
Boarp of Traber on the other. It is enough for our present 
purpose to point out that, if theTimes is right, the Bill would 
have been greatly improved if it had come under Lord 
CaRNakRVON’s notice during the period of its preparation. 
In theory, no doubt, the Cabinet are as responsible for 
the Bills prepared by Ministers not of their number as for 
their own measures. But, though the responsibility may 
be tle same in the two cases, the acquaintance with the 
contents of the Bill is not the same; and it has been 
reserved for the Merchant Shipping Bill to show that 
respousibility and knowledge cannot be safely kept apart. 


THE POPE AND THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 


SIGNIFICANT “whisper of the throne” pontifical has 

lately been communicated to the outer world through the 
faithful columns of the Osservatore Romano, and has naturally at- 
tracted attention in this country, to which it pointedly relers. The 
object of the article is to show, for the shame and confusion of 
Italian and Catholic statesmen, how much of genuine Christian 
principle has been preserved in the Constitution of heretical 
England, which they profess their desire to emulate, and which in 
fact contains all that is requisite for the quiet, safety, and prosperity 
of a country. It remains, we are told, in substance what it was 
before the Reformation, in common with the ancient Christian 
Constitutions of medizval Europe :— 

In the first place, then, it is to be observed that the English Constitution, 
under which denomination is comprised all that regards customs, institu- 
tions, laws, and English furms of government, has carefully preserved and 
incorporated into itself all that heresy has left of Christian belief and prac- 
tice. England is religious, and her intimate union with religion has pre- 
served tor her the blessings of peace and prosperity. In fact, the English 
nation stupped short at the ruins of the Kefurmation. Separated from the 
Church aud from the Vicar of Christ, she has, however, retained all the 
remainder of Christianity, and, above all, the Ten Commandments. These 
she has always maintained in her customs, her laws, and her government. 
There is undoubtedly a certain amount of truth in this commenda- 
tion. A country whose constitutional history “has broadened 
down from precedent to precedent” does present striking contrasts 
to the wholesale revolutions and equally wholesale reconstructions 
which, unlike Topsy, have not “ growed,” but have been made to 
order, severing, as by a sharp line of demarcation, the past and 
present of so many nations of the Continent. Let us take one out- 
ward sign which is by no means devoid of significance to an intel- 
ligent observer. There is probably no country in Europe, certainly 
no Protestant country, so rich in the remains of Christian archi- 
tecture as our own. Not only have our cathedrals survived almost 
intact the double ordeal of the Reformation and the Puritan 
Revolution, to be restored in our own days to much of 


and a majority of nineteen reversed the previous decision, 


their pristine splendour, but we possess a wealth of ruined 
abbeys which the most Catholic and most conservative of 
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foreign nations cannot match. The richly endowed and still in- 


fluential convents of Austria, regarded as buildings, are the creation 
of yesterday compared to Tintern or Rievaulx or Valle Crucis. 


True, our abbeys are in ruins, but the very ruins have been re-. 


ligiously preserved, while cathedrals and parish churches of equal 

still resound with solemn chant throughout the length and 
breadth of England. It may be said that these are external 
accidents, but at all events they are accidents characteristic of a 
nation careful of its Christian traditions, avd which, to adopt the 
language of the Osservatore Romano, retains its respect for the 
Decalogue, “ the Divinity of Christ, the Holy Trinity, and the 
principal dogmas,” and has even “ jealously preserved its eccle- 


no doubt a very forcible one. “He cannot have forgotten what 
excited much attention at the time—namely, Pius IX.’s canoniza- 
tion of S. Peter Arbues, who in his time exercised the office of 
Inquisitor, and doubtless condemned more than one heretic to 
capital punishment.” ‘his is rather a mild way of putting it. 


, Peter Arbues was so notoriously cruel a persecutor and con- 


siastical hierarchy, maintaining it in honour.” There is indeed, © 


paradoxical as it may sound to some persons to say so, much of 
the better elements of medieval Christianity, social, moral, and 
political, which has been lost elsewhere, so deeply ingrained into 


the Constitution and national life of England, that nothing short | 


of a revolution of the Continental type, of which happily we have 
had no experience hitherto, could eradicate it. 1s there, for 
instance, another country in Europe where the most advanced 
school of theorists in the matter of higher education would gravely 
appeal—whether rightly or not, we do not here inquire—to the 
directions of the founders of our medieval colleges as prescribing 
substantially just what is demanded by modern requirements 
So far, then, the praise of the Papal organ, though it comes from 
an unexpected quarter, rests on a solid basis of fact. 

But immediately after the passage already quoted follows one 
which sounds so strangely in the midst of an elaborate and evi- 
dently sincere panegyric as to suggest at first sight the idea of a 
veiled sarcasm. Our readers may recollect that we noticed some 
months ago a paper on Church and State by Sir George Bowyer 
which had appeared in the Contemporary Review.* Of a good deal 
of its contents we were able to speak favourably, but we ventured 
to intimate a doubt as to how far his exceedingly “ minimizing * 
views of Papal infallibility, the authority of the Syllabus, and 
some other cognate points of controversy would pass muster in 
orthodox Roman circles. Our suspicions have now Seen confirmed 
with a directness and weight of authority which may perhaps 
be considered more flattering to our sagacity than to Sir G. 
Bowyer’s soundness in the faith. Sir George, in the article 
in question, expressed his “abhorrence of the persecutors of 
former days, whether Catholic or Protestant,” in the most un- 

uivocal terms, and it is usual in the present day for religionists 
of all classes to profess, whether honestly or not, « similar estimate 
of persecution. We remarked at the time that such sentiments 
could not easily be reconciled with the Syllabus—which indeed 
Sir George Bowyer puts aside somewhat contemptuously as a 
notoriously fallible document—or with other and more venerable 
Papal pronouncements on the subject. But we had scarcely ex- 

cted to find the extremest champions of Papal claims selecting 
its persecution of heretics as the crowning glory of a Christian 
State. Such, however, is the laudatory estimate of the Osservatore 
Romano :— 

England is not to be looked upon as having only persecuted the Catholics; 

she persecuted the heretics also, those who aimed at the foundations ot 
Ciristianity. The Anabaptists were burnt alive by Elizabeth, the Arians 
were burnt under Edward VI., and the cry * De Heretico comburendo” 
Jasted a long time, and, after this, apostasy and heresy always drew down 
corporal punishment and civil disqualification. 
On this theory it will be a redeeming feature in Cranmer's 
character that, in spite of his own frequent tergiversations, he had 
the grace, in his worst period of heresy, to burn some fanatical 
preachers, one of them a woman, who were probably not much 
more heterodox, and were certainly much more honest, than himself. 
We do not say that laws for repressing blasphemy or ensuring the 
observance of Sunday, to which our panegyrist also refers, are 
never defensible or expedient ; but, when our pious continuance 
in the burning of heretics after the Reformation is cited as a 
signal evidence that English “ customs are in perfect accord with 
the spirit of Christianity,” it is difficult to know whether to smile 
or to sigh. At the same time we are by no means prepared to 
dispute the claim of the Osservaiore to represent more accurately 
than Sir G. Bowyer the doctrines of the Vatican, as might be in- 
ferred from the unexceptionable but mournful testimony of the 
late Cardinal Vitelleschi, in his very remarkable volume on the 
(Ecumenical Council lately reviewed in our columns. 

The Dublin Review does not hold quite so high a place as the 
journal which is, in fact, the Momtewr of the Papal Court. But 
still it has received the most abundant ¢mprimaturs and bene- 
dictions of Rome, and its editor must be considered in a peculiar 
sense the authorized, though unoflicial, spokesman of the Holy 
See in this country. We looked, therefore, with some curiosity 
to see what he would have to say of Sir G. Bowyer's version 
of Liberal Catholicism, and were not at all surprised to find 
that it had anticipated the edifying teaching of the Osser- 
vatore on the persecution of heretics. After quoting Sir G. 
Bowyer's vigorous denunciation of persecutors, and observing 
that it will certainly be understood to denote “those who 
have co-operated in inflicting punishment—at all events capital 
punishuent—on heretics, as such,” the Reviewer adds, diplo- 
matically, that he cannot really have meant this. We can only say 
that, if he did not mean it, he is either ignorant of his mother- 
tongue or culpably reckless in his use of it. But the reason why 
he cannot have meant it is, from the Reviewer's point of view, 
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demned so many heretics to the flames, that at length, in sheer 
desperation, the relations of some of hismurdered victims rose against 
him and put him to death. If Sir G. Bowyer has forgotten his 
canonization as a martyr at the instigation of the Jesuits in 1867— 
which is very improbable—we have not forgotten it, or the outburst 
of startled disgust which it elicited among Catholics as well as 
Protestants on the Continent, the more so as the process of canon- 
ization then revived by Pius IX. had been wisely suffered to drop 
for more than two centuries. The Reviewer adds, very truly, that 
many other canonized saints have taken part in the capital punish- 
ment of heretics; and he accordingly assumes that Sir G. Bowyer 
can only have meant to condemn those persecutors who have acted 
in a cruel temper or with undue severity. But it is quite clear that 
he does not speak in any such restricted sense ; and moreover he ex- 
pressly and by name condemns the Inquisition, of which “S. Peter 
Arbues,” as well as 5S. Pius V., was an exceptionally cruel and 
severe, though perhaps a strictly conscientious, official, and which 
was an institution established and carried on for centuries under 
the fullest Papal sanction. It is not our business to reconcile Sir 
G. Bowyer’s frankly avowed abhorrence of persecution with a belief 
in Papal infallibility, but we are glad to recognize in it an indication 
of that Christian spirit which the Osservatore Romano is kind enough 
to attribute to our countrymen. We shall not follow the Reviewer 
into his comments on the ex cathedré authority of the Syllabus, 
which Sir G. Bowyer summarily dismisses, as well as “ the personal 
infallibility of the Pope,” as “a figment and absurdity,” further 
than to observe that, in spite of the high authority of Dx New- 
man, it has always puzzled us to understand how, if the Pope is 
infallible at all, the Syllabus can possibly be anything short of an 
infallible document ; which indeed His Holiness appears, from what 
the Reviewer says, to have himself officially declared it to be. Mean- 
while it is noteworthy that Cardinal Vitelleschi, who ought to 
know, invariably speaks of “the personal infallibility” as the 
point at issue and eventually defined, throughout his able and in- 
teresting volume on the Vatican Council. Notwithstanding the 
lavish commendation bestowed by our Roman panegyrist on the 
English Constitution, we cannot help being afraid that Sir G. 
Bowyer’s English feeling is more unimpeachably manifested than 
his orthodoxy in his treatment of Vaticanism and its results. 


HONEYMOONS, 


N almost all countries, Christian and heathen, a certain amount 
of horseplay and roughness, amounting even in some cases to 
cruelty, is the portion of newly-married couples. But in England 
alone does fashion tyrannize so harshly as to prescribe the wedding 
tour. Ata time when most people would seek quiet and seclusion, 
publicity is forced upon them, and they are made conspicuous even 
by the way in which they are hurried on their travels. Woes enough 
are in store for them without the additional inflictions of society. 
They are likely enough to make each other miserable without 
being tortured with specially invented troubles, But their feelings 
are never thought of in the ordering of the wedding festivities. 
By long custom we condemn the bride and bridegroom to many 
petty annoyances which might easily be avoided. They would, 
no doubt, be avoided did people take the famous advice to “ marry 
early, yes, marry early—and marry often.” But others will not 
learn by our experience; and, for the present at least, there is 
little reason to hope that any reform is contemplated. We con- 
demn the unfortunate couple to a penance which would try the 
deepest atiection and irritate the swgetest temper. When Hodge 
and his sweetheart crown their pasforal loves in the quiet old 
country church, they enjoy a walk in their finery and white cotton 
gloves, and then take possession of the cot beside the wood, and 
settle down at once to connubial comfort. But they have chances 
of happiness denied to their richer neighbours. It is a matter 
almost of moral duty, certainly of superstitious strictness, that 
when the squire marries the rector’s daughter, or my lord marries 
my lady, the first month of married life must be passed in the 
discomiort of foreign hoggls, or the still less endurable desola- 
tion of English inns, as ¥ to strain to the utmost the strength 
of their newly-made bonds. Now and then, it is true, a bride- 
groom may know better. He has perhaps been married before, 
and does not forget his old experiences. When the carriage 
comes round, and his bride and he, amid showers of slippers and 
rice and other senseless manifestations of the inanity of the 
wedding guests, step in and are whirled away, he drives out by 
one gate and, aiter a short excursion over the hills, returns by 
the other, treading on the heels of the departing. But such a con- 
trivance requires considerable forethought. Papa and mamma must 
be persuaded to wink at it. There must be no evening ball, and the 
junior branches of the family must be despatched elsewhere under 
various excuses. Most men contemplate some such escape from 
the tyranny of usage, but few there be that can accomplish the 
fulfilment of their scheme. My lord sometimes borrows a friend's 
house, and exchanges the prying glances of waiters for those of private 
domestics ; but his fate is little different from that of his less dis- 
tinguished neighbour; and when modern mothers grumble at the 
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decline of matrimony among eligible young men, they forget that 
many a man who would walk coolly to the cannon’s mouth, or 
even undergo the amount of ceremonial required by the social 
usages of a village, cannot, even if he would, face the long and 
bitter agony of a fashionable wedding—the preparations, the 
bridesmaids’ lockets, the settlements, the bishop and three other 
clergymen, the sexton of St. George’s, the dreary mirth of the 
breakfast, thie speeches, the presents, and finally the four white 
horses, the down-drawn blinds, the railway station, the luggage, 
the horrors of the middle passage, and the yawning desolation of 
the wedding tour. 

The foreign tour has, on the whole, its advantages in com- 
parison with Killarney or the Isle of Wight. The newly- 
married are not so easily recognized abroad. There is some 
chance therefore of escaping from the curious gaze of people 
for whom everything connected with matrimony has a strange 
attraction, and who would go out of their way at any time 
to stare at a newly-married couple. A happy delusion is some- 
times nursed to the eflect that the recent nuptials are a profound 
secret to the outer crowd, among whom the victims would conceal 
themselves. But there are too many experienced eyes at the 
accustomed resorts; the young people labouring under such a 
delusion are sometimes tempted to the imprudence of an even- 
ing stroll along the Dover pier on their way to France, and 
fancy that the loungers may di them or think they 
are Darby and Joan of many years’ standing. The bridal 
satin and the blue frock-coat have been laid aside; a quiet 
travelling costume has been assumed, but the disguise is not 
sufficient. The relative position of the young lady in the new 
Ulster and the tight boots to the young gentleman who looks so 
uneasily conscious in his shooting suit is manifest to all that 
infest the pier; and our unfortunate couple are only too glad to 
escape from the staring eyes outside to the scarcely repressed con- 
gratulations of the landlord within, and the obsequious but signiti- 
cant attentions of the smiling waiters. Unpleasant as is their brief 


sojourn in their native land, their next step is still more un-_ 


pleasant. The crossing has somehow to be performed. They may 
wait a day, or even two, for favourable winds ; but sooner or later 
they must go; and a shower of small troubles attends their start. 
The bridegroom is distracted by his new responsibilities. He may 
have travelled in other days with his sisters, but always found 
somebody only too willing to assist him in dispositions for their 
comfort. His new wife and her maid are wholly dependent on him, 
and while he feels that he could provide for the former, he fears and 
hates the maid. In his hurry to catch the early boat he leaves his 
cigars on his dressing-table; shall he be able to smoke those he can get 
at Calais? The hotel bill has extended to fancy dimensions, and 
he is foolishly conscious of having had to pay for his peculiar and 
novel position. He has an idea, confirmed by the subsequent in- 
spection of his purse, that in the dim twilight of the morning he 
has dealt out sovereigns instead of shillings to the boots and 
porter. The new maid, too, racked with concern for the safety 
of all their lives in crossing the sea, of whose raging billows she 
has so often heard with awe, has forgotten the chlorodyne. No 
remedy is provided for the inevitable sea-sickness, and she is an- 
certain whether her mistress’s new travelling bag with the gilt 
fittings has been left in the hotel or stowed away to take its 
rough chance with heavier luggage. but the troubles of the shore 
are soon forgotten, as the steamer bounds merrily “‘ on a breeze from 
the northward free”; the bridegroom points to the white clifis, 
and quotes Scott to the bride. She looks exceedingly pretty ; and, 
standing with his arm round her, the proud husband shows his high 
spirits by wishing the recipients of his sovereigns joy of their 
windfall, and by facetious remarks on the ce of the other 
passengers, interspersed with timely exhibitions of aquatic knowledge 
and the use of yachting and naval terms. Before long, however, 
certain white-crested waves appear upon the sparkling waters; and 
very soon the gay looks and sprightly conversation flag. A more 
taciturn period succeeds, and a snug corner amidships is gladly 
secured and made comfortable with rugs and wraps. But the 
steamer is now in mid-cflannel, and begins to perform such 
evolutions as materially diminish the happiness of our couple. 
The poor little bride experiences those gradual risings to un- 
expected altitudes, that sliding along the surface when a 
descent was expected, and finally, that awful sinking to remote 
depths, accompanied by an extra groan from the funnel, which 
thrills thro her frame, and finally overcomes her. Long 
time, however, she battles bravely with the inclemency of 
the elements. So much the greater her ultimate breakdown. 
The husband holds out longer, but only to add another to the 
horrors of his position. His feelings are put to a severe test as he 
sees that his dearest one is suffering and that he cannot relieve 
her; but his affection itself is tried when he observes, as he cannot 
help observing, before the hand of sickness is laid upon him also, 
that the bloom of her cheek has been replaced by an ashy paleness, 
her rosy lips have turned blue-grey, her charming hat is cocked 
recklessly at an unbecoming angle, and he recalls with uneasy 
conscience the words he has so often sung in the days of devotion, 
the vows of constancy to endearing young charms, now that they 
seem indeed to fleet in his arms like fairy gifts fading away. If 
five minutes of sea-sickness can work such a change, what will be 
the case after years and misfortunes have made the present appear- 
ances permanent? But he feels that on this oecasion the suilerings 
of his beloved demand from him at least a show of tenderness in 
the inverse jon to his diminishing admiration, and he ven- 


how she feels.” All the reply is a melancholy shake of the head, 


for speech is dangerous, not to say impossible. After the first 
paroxysm is oon braces that they have come provided with 
a domestic. To her care he will confide his suffering bride, and, 
betaking himself to the comparative retirement of the forecastle, 
will try to think of happier scenes. But where is the maid? 
Helpless though he feels as respects his wife, and queer as respects 
himself, he searches in vain, till the object of his quest is at last 
discovered in the noisome recesses of the ladies’ cabin in a state 
of total collapse. 

Such are the ordinary conditions under which @ newly-married 
couple now-a-days begin matrimonial life; and daring those early 
weeks sad memories are laid up of provoking mistakes, of trunks 
which will not pack, of trains which will not wait, of bonnets 
which cannot be tied under half an hour, of tiresome sight-seeing, 
of broiling sun, of headache, and, alas, sooner or later, of ill temper, 
and evena quarrel, The maid who was to bea comfort has proved 
only atrouble. Her knowledge of foreign tongues turns out to bea 
myth, and her nerves have required quite as much care as those of 
her mistress. She has left something behind at every stopping- 
place, and is herself abandoned on a Paris platform when the young 
couple start for Geneva. By telegraphy and the police she is 
eventually recovered alive,and she has, perhaps, once or twice been 
of use as a buffer. But, on the whole, the experiences of a honey~ 
moon abroad are not of an encouraging kind. Differences of 
opinion, incompatibilities of temper, fretfulness, and above all 
weariness of each other, which, if they ever sprang into being, 
might easily have been hidden under better conditions, have come 
forward into the full light of day, and the a is the pre- 
lude to a married life in which mdifference will rank almost as 
a virtue. Indifference may be attained by various means; it 
| Visits the cottage as well as the castle; but too often the honey- 
/ moon calls it into existence, and many a bridegroom but just re- 
| turned from a “ delightful tour on the Continent” will be able to 
_ sympathize with the remark of the country farmer to a com- 
panion in the train as he went to town to buy hay:—“ Yes, 
it’s been a bad winter for some folk. Old Smith’s dead, and so is 
Jones, a" my wife died yesterday. And how be the hay, 
master 


COTTAGE PROPERTY. 


ag oper are several subjects in the treatment of which a writer: 
is rather assisted than hindered by his own ignorance, and 
among these may be numbered questions relating to the occupation 
of lands and houses and the position of the occupants. Habits and 
customs differ so widely all over England, the agricultural labourer 
has so little in common with the mechanic, special prejudices re- 
main so closely wedded to particular districts, that any attempt to 
generalize from any given locality can throw but little light wpon 
the subject. No question, however, is more. discus or excites 
more interest, and 1t is impossible to expect that, in order to qua-: 
lify himself for writing upon agricultural topics, a writer should 
be required to possess a freehold estate of at least a hundred acres. 
The present generation is bent on improvement, and is determined 
to see the effects of all its labour and expenditure during its own 
lifetime, and to feel certain that it has not spent its money and its — 
advice in vain. In a few years houses can be built, railways made, 
School Loards elected, model schools set in operation; and it is) 
expected that, after the study of Mr. Green’s Short History of the 
English People, and when “the importance of cheerful obedience. 
to duty, of consideration and respect for others, and of honourand: 
truthfulness in word and act” (we quote from a memorandum 
issued by the Education Department) has been generally impressed: 
upon the school children of the age, some marked change will take. 
place in the condition of the working classes to correspond with. 
the efforts made in their behalf. When the results are small or, 
none at all, fault must be found with some one, and the Govern- 
ment and the landlord suffer alternately. Half-a-dozen critics: 
run to the plant which was planted the day before, and, having 
pulled it up, are surprised to find that it has neither grown nor 
rooted itself in the night. Yet there is no royal road to civiliza- 
tion, and the adoption of a new code of morals requires almost as 
long a period of time as the introduction of physical changes by 
the selection of breeds. If we are to draw any lessons from the 
alterations made in the habits of thought and life among the upper 
classes during the last hundred years, several generations must 
pass away before a love of cleanliness or refinement can become 
common among the labouring portion of the population. 

Suppose some one had gone to Mr. Western in the year 1750 


tares to offer such comfort as she may derive from being asked 


and said, “ Sir, I represent the spirit of the next century, and beg 
you to live more in accordance with it. Your mode of life is not 
that of a pious and well-conducted person. You use expressions 
both unnecessary and indecent, nor have you that reverence for the 
presence of your maiden sister which could be desired. Many of 
your cottages consist only of one room, there is no school in your 
village, and the clergyman has sadly neglected the spiritual wants 
of the parish. I request you to amend your ways by avoiding ex- 
pletives, going to bed sober, and reading a chapter aloud from Mr, 
Doddridge’s Family Expositor, which I have brought with me, 
every morning and evening to your household.” Mr. Western 
would have used the most hideous language, thrown Mr. Doddridge 
out of the window, and sent Sophia into hysteries. Kducation is a 
very gradual process, and old customs die a very hard death. The 
manners of our upper classes improved with the roads. There is 
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an ere in Tate Wilkinson’s Memoirs, published in 
1790, about the difficulty of travelling in the middle of the last cen- 
tury, which ends with the following anti-climax :—“ Scotland was 
then imagined by the Cockney as a dreary place, distant almost as 
the West Indies; now an agreeable party may with the utmost ease 
dine early in the week in Grosvenor Square, and without dis- 
composure sit down at table on Saturday or Sunday in the New 
Town of Edinburgh.” If the _. had had no opportunity of 
leaving his country house, but, like the labourer, had been tied 
down to his native parish from birth to death, his language and 
manners would have remained the same. It is only by substitution 
of other pursuits that the sports of the upper classes have been 
more humanized. Were there no covert-side there would be a bull- 
ring. By giving colliers a hunter and a grouse moor, dog-fighting 
pe cock-fighting would become extinct; but until a paternal 
government can provide the former, savage instincts will find a 
vent in the only direction open to them. Meantime society has 
not been idle, and, were it possible, we should much like to see an 
estimate of the expenditure on cottage property during this 
century, an expenditure which has probably been in most cases 
unremunerative. We cannot conceive a better occupation for the 
jr pee who theorizes about the duties attaching to 

nded property than that of buying ten cottages every year and 
transforming their occupants into cultivated beings. He would 
of course not confine his attention to a single district, but would 
form small Utopias in the centres of all the trades of the country. 
Each cottage would contain a kitchen and scullery, three bed- 
rooms, @ back-yard, suitable offices, a porch overhung by roses, 
and a garden bright with the flowers recommended by the writers 
of the seventeenth century. The tenant would defer his marriage 
from prudential motives, and regulate the number of his children 
subsequently according to the fluctuations in wages; and, if he 
pulled his head down by his forelock, or, as is the habit in manu- 
facturing districts, gave a side nod to his landlord, he would 
carefully explain that this act of courtesy was in no way to preju- 
dice his right of making a claim to his unexhausted improvements 
in the scullery at the end of his tenancy, when the Small Tenements 
Act came into operation. The philanthropist would probably die 
after a hopeless failure to draw the mean between despotism and 
self-government. A certain amount of human depravity must be 
allowed even in a man who only pays 4/. a year for his house. A 
former Lord Aberdeen, perhaps better remembered as Lord Haddo, 
went so far as to inquire strictly himself into the character of the 
applicants for his cottages, “at once turning out any who betrayed 
distinct traces of the moral leprosy which it was his design to ex- 
tirpate” ; which we take to be a fine way of describing drunkenness. 
Where a landlord has his property in the neighbourhood of his own 
house, a gentle despotism produces pleasant enough results. The pro- 
prietor with his thirty or fifty cottages on the outskirts of his park, 
where no disturbing element enters into the life of the village and 
the same occupations have absorbed the youth and the age of suc- 
cessive generations, who regulates the number of public-houses, 
and, it may be, banishes them altogether to a distance of three or 
four miles, can make the whole of his estate one idyllic picture. 
His tenants’ gardens may be as neat as his own, and he will be 
contented to receive two per cent. upon the gabled dwellings which 
he has built to harmonize with the lines of his lodge and school. 
He supplements the working of the Education Act, centres the 
compulsory powers in himself, and refuses to allow the introduction 
of lodgers, except perhaps in one or two licensed instances. This, 
however, charming as is the scene, is, after all, a forced condition of 
human life ; and were the landlord to present each tenant with the 
fee simple of his holding, the Arcadia would crumble away in 
a couple of years. No squalor is greater than that which is to be 
found in the village of small freeholders or squatters, where there 
is no one to originate any scheme for the benetit of his neighbours, 
no one with any money to spare, no one to set an example to the 
others. As long as the walls will hold together, as long as the 
thatch does not drop through the roof, no repair will be dreamt 
of by the owner, on whom the blame is never laid. The well-in- 
formed Correspondent of some daily paper credits the neighbour- 
ing landlords with the wretched hovels, which some day, if they 
do not tumble to pieces of their own accord, are bought to be 
pulled down. 

In speaking of the dwellings of the poor, it is not to the 
agricultural village which is at the doors of the great landowner 
that attention is to be turned. There are few men who have not 
some outlying property, and in many of the manufacturing dis- 
tricts there are no men of leisure, nor indeed any one who is 
not compelled to live there by his business or for his livelihood. 
In most cases the control is completely in the hands of the agent, 
who is not given to unproductive expense, and is not inclined to 
look from an zsthetic point of view upon the restoration or alter- 
ation of houses which pay from 4/. to 6/. a year. Where the ori- 
ginal value of the property consisted in the political power it gave, 
and where that value was swept away, as it often was by the Reform 
Bill of 1867, it requires some philanthropy on the part of the pos- 
sessor not to get rid of his responsibility and throw the decaying 
rows of houses into the market. If, on the other hand, he is de- 
termined to raise thecondition of his tenants, he must possess patience, 
tact, and decision of character, be a rich man, and also have plenty 
of spare time to give to the question. If he has views about the 
separation of the sexes, he will be met at the outset by the existence 

a wholly different code from his own, which he must be pre 
to ee On one side is the exquisite delicacy of the Govern- 
ment, for whose sake the mud heaps on the banks of the Serpentine 


have been raised. When little boys can no longer be seen bathin 

after eight o'clock on a summer evening we shall become a mora 

and exemplary people. “ Prenez-moi ce mouchoir (or mud heap), 
par de pareils objets les fmes sont blessées,” the First Com- 
missioner of Works cries with Tartuffe. ‘‘ Society must not 
know that anybody is naked underneath his clothes.” As to 
our language, it is Yes and No. Since Charles Lamb explained 
to Coleridge that by d—d he meant deuced, we have steadily 
improved, until no doubt half the House of Lords, including 
Lord Forester, do not know the meaning of even this latter 
word. But this state of things is not that in the midst of which 
the lower classes live. Their language is still rich in expletives, 
and they cannot see any object in the separation of the sexes. If 
the grown-up sons and Senshenen and grandsons and grand- 
daughters prefer the same bedroom, the landlord, short of 
exercising Lord Haddo’s power, is helpless. He cannot compel 
his tenants to use rooms which they dislike; all he can do is to 
provide sufficient accommodation. In a small village rules respect- 
ing lodgers can be enforced ; but where life is more hurried, the 
population more migratory, and the demand for labour keener, no 
agent can, without exercising excessive inquisitorial authority, pre- 
vent overcrowding. The temptation to take in lodgers is no doubt 
great when the rent of the cottage is 6/. a year, and a man can 
be found who will pay 28. 6d. a week for one room. There is, how- 
ever, just the same difficulty even when the spare rooms are not 
wanted for lodgers. In the long, low bedchambers whichrunalong the 
whole of the first story in a Lancashire farmhouse, all opening into 
one another, the first is often the only one used, the other two 
serving as storehouses or hen-houses. “It is more comfortable,” 
is the reply to the agent, when, an alteration having been made at 
a great expense, the chickens are discovered in the new bedroom. 
In one case, where two small cottages had been given to the same 
family in order that they might separate the boys from the girls, 
the mother explained that they preferred sleeping as before in 
two large beds touching one another. The family consisted of the 
mother, a son of nineteen, another of fourteen, a girl of twenty, 
and another of eleven. Every additional room creates more 
trouble, and one great bed, with its sodden coverings, requires less 
work than two. Bad dwellings have often been described ; but even 
in the lowest quarters of large towns nothing more miserable will 
be seen than in some of the mining districts. The absence of herbs 
and flowers, the dirt with which the air and water are charged, 
all add to the desolation of the ill-fitting door patched with dirty 
cloths, the uneven floor with here and there a flag missing, and 
hardly an article of furniture downstairs or upstairs. Yet the 
tenants very likely earn good wages, and might surround them- 
selves with comfort. What may be earned can be gathered from 
the fact that not long ago a father and his three sons were paid 
20/. on a Friday and had spent it all before Monday morning. No 
doubt there is a desire for better houses on the part of some of 
the working classes; but the majority would prefer a hovel at 3/. 
to a good house at 7/. 

If the difficulty is great of inducing a man to live in 
new rooms, it is still greater to persuade him to change his 
cottage. Even when no mason’s art can avail to prop up the walls, 
and the wind and rain beat through the érevices of the latticed 
windows, it is with the greatest reluctance that the tenant will 
leave it. His father and grandtather lived there, and he wishes to 
die there, an event which is always looked upon with great satis- 
faction. To die in your house is a compliment to it and to you, 
and it isfar more important that a house should offer facilities for 
this act than for any other. In cases of this kind no complaint 
will ever be heard by the agent. The tenant's only object is to 
show that there never was so model a cottage ; the rain is like the 
rain at Marly and does not wet, and though the wind is high 
there is very little of it. We know of one case where a farmer 
pulled off part of the roof in order to dislodge his tenant, who, in 
no way discomposed, remained there until his landlord in despair 
put it on again. Altogether the question of accommodation for 
the working classes is one of extreme difficulty. As long as the 
cost of building remains so great, it will be a temptation to the 
small freeholder to patch up any collection of hovels he may own. 
Until a higher standard prevails, the wages will be spent in the 
old way. ‘There is nothing to make any one hopeful at present. 
The history of the savings banks shows how small a proportion has 
been laid aside by those who have benefited by the great increase 
of wages, and competent judges say that in Lancashire the working- 
man is no better off now than he was ten years ago. Public zeal 
and private enterprise will go on doing what they can, but after 
all their efforts there will be a residuum left whose civilization 
will tax for many years the energies of our descendants, 


SOUTH PEMBROKESHIRE CASTLES. 


‘JHE Flemish district of Pembrokeshire—in what sense Flemish 

- we have already explained—is as rich in castles as Northum- 
berland itself, and for exactly the same reason. The inhabitants 
were settlers in a conquered land, with dangerous neighbours on 
their borders ; they held a small isolated territory which lay open 
to attack from the whole of a large district. Each town therefore 
needed its fortress to guard it; each dwelling of a considerable 
lord became a fortress itself. Yet perhaps castles are not so thick 
on the ground here as they are in some other districts. They are 
hardly so thick on the ground as they are in Glamorganshire, 
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Perhaps the difference is in some measure owing to the different 
nature of the settlement. The settlement of Glamorgan was 
essentially a settlement of lords with their followers. The Flemish 
colony can hardly fail to have been of a more popular character. 
Every parish church seems tu have had its tower designed as a 
stronghold in time of need, and, as we have said, a military touch 
may be seen in the ordinary houses. And the churches as well as 
the houses are well worth studying. That they have less of 
ornamental detail than the ancient churches of almost any other 
a of the island is in no way surprising, nor is it in any way 

lameworthy. And what they lack in ornamental detail they make 
up in picturesqueness and complexity of outline. They add, too, the 
almost universal presence, though certainly in the simplest of 
forms, of the stone vault, so rare in all other parts of Britain, 
except in churches of a far greater size. In South Pembrokeshire, 
contrary tothe rule of the rest of the world, a wooden roof in a church 
is a sign of finer work. It is a sign that the building is nota 
specimen of the local style of the district, but that it has been 
built after the pattern of churches of a richer type elsewhere. 
Where we see, as we now and then do, elaborate windows and 
other work of the fourteenth century, the plain local barrel vault 
would be felt to be out of place. So it is at Carew, so it is at 
Hodgeston, where a modern architect has ruthlessly mutilated the 
most graceful feature of the building; and, lastly, in the most 
characteristic of the greater churches of the district, the priory of 
Monkton, close to Pembroke. 

From the churchyard of Monkton the view is one which is 
eminently characteristic of the district. Nowhere do we more 
thoroughly feel where we are than in Little England beyond Wales. 
The great physical feature of the district is brought strongly home 
to the mind of the traveller who passes from the town of 
Pembroke to its suburb Monkton. South Pembrokeshire is, 
before all things, a land of inland seas, of peninsulas, and of 
islands. It is not a land of mountains, but it is pre-eminently a 
land of hills. The English district is largely made up of two 

eninsulas, the northern of which is separated from Dewisland, the 
immediate patrimony of St. David’s, by the noble bay of St. 
Bride, curving round like the bay of Penzance, or even of Naples, 
and with the islands off either horn suggesting memories of Ischia 
and Capri. This northern peninsula, itself made up to a con- 
siderable extent of smaller peninsulas, is cut off from its fellow to 
the south by the haven of Milford. Here again we seem to see 
a Scandinavian trace. The ford.here is surely neither an English 
ford, nor a Welsh fordd, but a Scandinavian jiord, like Waterford 
and Wexford. And a fiord of very truth it is; a fiord with end- 
less creeks running far ~ the country, so that points far inland 
stand on the salt water. We are here on a fiord of the ocean, 
subject to the law of tides, se that the look of one of these inland 
creeks varies greatly from one hour to another. But, at a 
favourable moment, the great fiord of Pembrokeshire may suggest 
the noblest gulf of the Hadriatic; and, on the bosom of the haven 
of Milford, we are tempted to say that we only lack the mountains 
to feel ourselves on the mouths of Cattaro. The creeks which run 
thus far inland wash the bases of three of the chief castles of the 
districts. At Haverfordwest, the most northern point of the 
haven—the spot where the traveller leaves the iron road of modern 
times to betake himself how he can to the ancient city of St. 
David’s—the border stronghold of the Englishry—castle and town 
rise proudly over the low ground at their feet, low ground 
where, at the favourable moment, the inland sea shows 
itself. But the castle, noble in its position and its outline, is de- 
graded and disfigured by its modern use as a gaol. At Haverford- 
west the objects of greatest attraction are ecclesiastical. There is the 
churchof St. Mary, ofan uncouth outline enough outside, but shelter- 
ing within pillars and arches of the thirteenth century which might 
stand part of the richest minster. And there is the ruined priory by 
the water, with the shell of its aisleless cruciform church, once seem- 
ingly, with its long lancets, the fellow of the little cathedral at 
Killaloe. From Haverfordwest the railway will lead us to its most 
distant point at Neyland, or New Milford, with Pater or Pembroke 
Dock opposite to it. Here we are in the thick of the works of 
modern times. But we have only to cross the hill between the 
main haven and one of its creeks, and we come in sight of the 
opposite heights crowned by the castle of Pembroke and the 
priory of Monkton. The narrow inlet of the ocean, dwindled to 
the size of a small stream, ebbs and flows between the two hills, 
and the proud fortress into which the wooden structure of Arnulf 
of Montgomery grew rises straight from the rocks which form one 
of its coasts. A cave, the Wogan—the British name surviving fora 
natural object—not quite of the size of Wookey Hole—perhaps 
its namesake—in Mendip or of the Devil’s Hole in the Peakland, 
but big enough to be striking and solemn, burrows, as it were, 
under the hall of the castle, and is itself taken into the line of the 
defences. The walls with their towers, the huge round tower— 
not quite the rival of Coucy, but the nearest surviving approach to 
it in Britain—the stately hall itself with its late thirteenth-century 
windows, the gateway, the whole circuit of the castle, all join to form 
@ group worthy to be the head of the Flemish land, worthy to be 
the home of the great Earls of whom the one gained his fame by 
sheltering the youth of Henry of Winchester and the other by 
withstanding his misrule. 

The castle stands nobly, whether as seen immedsately from 
below or from the opposite side. But the Monkton view, though 
it brings out the pa : seca of the castle itself less perfectly, is 

thaps the most characteristic of all. The priory stands on its 

ight, one of the type of double churches whose arrangements 


seem at best to be beginning to be understood—a church without 
transepts, with a graceful choir and lady chapel of the fourteenth 
century, now in ruins, attached to a ruder nave of the native 
type. In its churchyard—so it is said on the spot—not so long 
ago stone seats still remained for the hearers of the out-door ser- 
mon preached from the churchyard cross. Below it stands, not 
exactly a castle, but a fortified house, a “domus defensabilis,” 
thoroughly characteristic of the district. On the opposite side are 
the castle, the town wall, the massive tower of St. Mary’s Church, 
contrasting with the slender one of the priory itself, but both such 
as could be found nowhere else. Inmere extent the town of Pem- 
broke does not rank above an English market-town; but, just as 
in the small towns of Germany, its position gave it importance. 
The capital of the conquered land, the seat of the local chief and 
of the burgesses gathered under the shade of his fortress, a town 
of this class really ranked rather with Exeter and Lincoln than 
with the petty places on whose level its mere physical size would 

lace it. 
, As one horn of the haven reaches to Haverfordwest, and another 
to Pembroke, each washing a fortress which protects a considerable 
town, a third horn washes a third fortress, which stands all alone, 
the stronghold of a lord, but not the shelter of a civic settle- 
ment. This is Carew, a place whose name calls for a short lecture 
on its pronunciation. The name is British, caerau, camps, a name 
handed on from some encampment of the race who were driven 
out. But the received English spelling is Carew, keeping in its 
last syllable a survival of the British plural; and its received Eng- 
lish sound is exactly the same as Carey, not deviating very much 
from the sound of the Welsh original. From the place a family 
took its name, and, till within a generation or two, the name of 
both place and family was always sounded Carey. But, as Smith 
becomes Smythe and Smijth, so Carod was thought to have a finer 
sound, and the barbarous pronunciation is actually making its way 
from the family to the castle. The castle itself is in some points 
a contrast to that of Pembroke. While at Pembroke we have a 
purely military castle, mainly of the thirteenth century, at Carew 
we can trace the steps by which the mere fortress gradually 
changed into the great house. The gates and towers are there 
after the old pattern, but the great hall was thoroughly recast in 
the days of Henry the Seventh by Sir Rhys ap Thomas, a person 
who plays some part in general history, and who holds a very t 
place indeed in local imagination. Joining on to his work, Built 
on by a most violent contrast against one of the original towers 
with its vast spur buttresses, is a range of large rooms of the con- 
firmed domestic architecture of the Elizabethan age. The whole 
is forsaken and roofless; but, as often happens, the latest part of 
the building is the most ruinous. Huge square windows, with 
their mullions and transoms, are not so well fitted to weather 
age without protection as the massive walls of a Norman 

eep. 

The castle of Carew then is not only striking in its general out- 
line and worth studying in many of its details, but it is specially 
instructing from its combination of military and domestic archi- 
tecture. But on the road from Pembroke to Carew the traveller 
will do well to turn aside to take such a view as is allowed him of 
another forsaken and roofless building of the ecclesiastical-domestic 
class, the once episcopal manor of Lamphey. While the traveller 
is allowed an uninterrupted study of Pembroke and Carew, the 
sight of Lamphey is put under churlish restrictions ; but the main 
features can be made out. The building, once a favourite resi- 
dence of the Bishops of St. David's, is well worth the attention of 
the special student of domestic architecture ; but in a more general 
aspect it is chiefly remarkable for the question which has been 
raised, whether its peculiar arcaded parapet, which bears a faint 
likeness to the beautiful pets of the palace of St. David’s and 
the castle of Swansea, is the work of the same architect, the 
famous Bishop Henry Gower of the fourteenth century. But, com- 
pared with the work in the other building, the Lamphey parapet 
1s So very poor that it must surely be a weak imitation of later 
times. We may with more confidence look for the hand of Gower 
in the neighbouring church of Carew, one of the best of those in 
the district which do not conform to the local type. 

From Carew, castle and church, the wayfarer will naturally 
make his way to Tenby, but he will do well to turn aside to give 
a glance to the church of Gumfreston on its slope, with a singular 
mineral well at the bottom of the dell in which either the natural 
philosopher or the physician may find some interest. The church 
itself has no detail of any kind, but no better specimen can be 
found of the strange, wild, a8 gg character of the local type. 
At Tenby itself, the huge church has nothing local but the tower ; 
but the process by which it has swelled to its present form 
is worth comparing with Grantham and Great Yarmouth. The 
most really interesting thing at Tenby is the town wall, which re- 
mains very nearly perfect throughout the whole of one side. Of 
the castle only fragments are left; but the peninsular hill stands 
nobly, looking over the sea two ways, to the island of Caldy 
on the one side and to the Worm’s Head, the western pro- 
montory of Gower, on the other side. From Tenby the 
favourite excursion is, not without reason, to the castle of 
Manorbeer, the birthplace of Giraldus. Five-and-twenty years 
back there was not much to be made out here beyond a picturesque 
outline of walls and round towers. But the chief features have 
lately been brought clearly to light, a hall and a chapel whose 
changes are well worth study, and among which are parts of 
Giraldus’ own day or earlier, ‘The castle stands well on the south 
coast, looking down on a small bay, and with the wildest and 
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strangest even of Pembrokeshire churches on the side of an opposite | Sheftesbury’s death would “ produce a dozen Lord Shaftesburys, 
hill. As to the origin of the name of this place many strange guesses | perhaps even a thousand.” The audience did not seem to perceive 
have been made. It may be well to preserve the strangest. At some | that it is the very singularity, the rare oddity, of this popular 
unrecorded time the land was laid waste by a huge and savage bear. | aristocratic humourist that makes him so precious. If they 
For a while no means were found of killing, trapping, or otherwise | could multiply him, he would cease to be the treasure and the 
getting rid of the enemy. At last a stout knight of those parts , wonder that he is. Wedo not know how it may be with other 
met the terrible beast In single combat. At last he slew him, but | hearers, but we ourselves find more fun in the quaint movements 
not till after so long and hard a struggle that it was for a while | of Lord Shaftesbury’s heavy-dragoon solemnity than in the spark- 
doubtful to which victory would fall, “man or bear.” Wherefore | ling jokes and puns of the light cavalry of the pious parade-ground. 
the name of the place was called Manorbeer. | At the beginning of his speeches the Earl begins to chaff his 
hearers. He tells them that he has to be in “ another place,” 
whereupon the awed country listeners poke one another and 
whisper “ the House of Lords.” He implies that his presence is 
MAY MEETINGS. needed in that “other place” at that very hour, in order that he 
, : ‘ may make a speech or record a vote which will save Protestant 
7 speeches at Exeter Hall and its dependencies during the | Christendom from extinction. He next tells them that, in conse- 
season of the Evangelical parliament may be divided into | quence of this urgent demand for his oratory or his vote elsewhere, 
the sensible, the autobiographical, and the funny. We shall say | he can only give them “tive minutes,” and thereupon he pours out 
nothing about the first class; we only mention its existence his soul in passionate wails or sugared flatteries for twenty minutes 
in order that whatever we say of the two other classes may | or half-an-hour, or even longer. He has twice repeated this favourite 
not be misunderstood. The aim of a May Meeting is the performance during the present season, once for the London City 
gaining of additional sympathy and subscriptions for a number of Mission, and once for the Home Missionary Society. There is nota 
“ Evangelical” institutions, some of which are useful, some in- little humour in this performer's choice of platforms. He is proud 
different, and some mischievous. It is evident enouzh to the cooler | of calling himself a defender of the Established Church; but he pre- 
bystander that the managers of these meetings, in whatever higher | fers to speak at those meetings in which an intolerant onslaught 
light they may regard them, certainly look upon them as entertain- | upon the largest section of the English elergy is expected to be a 
ments, and that, in the arrangement of their annual company of | part of the programme. Thus he likes the London City Mission; 
movers and seconders, they take pains to provide a number of | the apostles of this Society, according to Lord Shaftesbury, have 
speakers who mow the trick of raising a laugh. The fun during | wrought a miracle of which most Londoners remain ignorant. 
the present May seems to have been faster and more furious than “They have prevented London from becoming a city of devils.” 
in any previous year; and the Committees who cater for the These apostles certainly are no St. Pauls; they are said to be for 
Puritan pleasure-seeker may congratulate themselves upon having | the most part under-educated men, who have tailed as workmen or 
secured a considerable accession of comic talent. The railways as small shopkeepers, and are ambitious to wear black coats and be 
have brought up to London a number of ministers of all Evangelical taken for somebodies. We cannot discover any persons out of the 
denominations from remote parts of our island. Some of these | Exeter Hall clique with whom they are popular ; working-men 
gentlemen are distressingly autobiographical; they seem to think | notoriously make game of them, and many a clergyman who is 
that London not only wishes to know every meditation which oe- | labouring for the culture and enlightenment of his parish speaks 
curred to their wise minds upon their journeys, but also wishes to | of them asa standing vexation, Lord Shaftesbury said that all 
have these valuable meditations reproduced and moralized upon in | such clergymen were Ritualists or Rationalisis: ‘he scolded the 
ublic. Thus the Rev. Dr. Brown, who came all the way from | former behind their backs at the London City Mission meeting, and 
heltenham, told his audience that he was much struck by seeing | the latter ut the Home Missionary meeting, an entertainment got 
a drop of dew upon every blade and leaf. The Rev. Mr. Evans, up by the Independents. Any other man who boasted of being a 
who came from Carnarvon, began his speech by informing the | defender of the Established Church would lack the humour to 
hearers that on his railway journey he “ passed a very extensive | perceive that the sending into hundreds of parishes of uncultivated 
nursery-garden”; and then, lest Londoners should not know what | rivals who measure their success by the number of men and 
@ nursery-garden is, he kindly defined it, and explained the use | women they can persuade to leave church aud go to meeting is 
of it at considerable length. Of course the dew-drops and the | a cunning method of upholding the Church. Lord Shaitesbury 
nursery-ground were incontinently “improved”; and we find that | says that he has such unbounded confidence in the apostles who 
the improvement of an insipid story invariably leads to the kind | derive their mission, orders, and jurisdictions from these two Com- 
of noise which the reporters call ‘‘applause,” and earns the | panies (limited), that he is certain that they will never interfere 
speaker time to get his breath, wipe his brow, and collect | with the clercyman of the parish, unless he is a Rationalist or a 
himself for his next point. ‘“ Applause,” however, is not the | Ritualist. The managers of both Societies must smile at his 
highest prize which the pious and pleasure-seeking audi- | agreeable innocence. ‘They do not think it worth their while to 
ence has to bestow. Most of these fresh speakers irom the | remind him that the term “ Ritualism,” as employed by the foes of 
country appear to have employed the tedious hours of their the Church of England, has a far wider range of meaning than 
long journeys in the diligent preparation of themselves for their | that given to the same term by controversialists within the Church. 
first public appearance in London by the study of « handbook of As used at present within the Church, it describes a section of the 
comic anecdotes. We do not know the title of this volume; we High Church party; but as used by the managers of the Indepen- 
can only conjecture that it may be called “The Converted Joe dent and Baptist Home Missionary Societies it covers the entirety 
Miller,” or “Sanctified Sprightliness,’ or “ Merriment for Metho- | of the historical doctrine and discipline of the English Church. 
dists,” or “The Playful Puritan,” or “Saints at Sport,” or “ The | The Bishop of Lincoln is as much a Ritualist in their view as Mr. 
Presbyterian Punster,” or “ Banter for Baptists.” If either of these | Mackonochie, and Dean Burgon’s doctrine is not much less anti- 
titles should be unappropriated, the Religious Tract Society is | Christian than Mr. Orby Shipley’s. Nay, the young apostles of 
free to use them; we have no wish to claim the copyright. A | the Dissenting Home Mission Societies know very well that their 
May Meeting, if we may judge by the reporter's continuous paren- | friends Canon Miller and Mr. Maguire are called ue priests ” in the 
theses of “laughter,” “much laughter,” “renewed laughter,” | Book of Common Prayer, and that whatever a person described 
“loud and long-continued laughter,” has now become a sort of | as “the priest” in that book is bidden to do or to say is 
tournament of jokers. Mr. Evans of Carnarvon is a perfect | said and done by these Evangelical clergymen, who would soon 
Tannhiiuser at this kind of contest. During the course of his | lose place and pay if they declared that their consciences did 
appeal jor the Home Missionary Society he was interrupted no less | not allow them to necept this designation. ‘The Home Missionary 
an sixteen times by expressions of the satisfaction of his gaime- | Society very naturally concludes that, whenever a person is doing 
some and gleeful audience. There must be something inex- | and saying that which a “ priest” is ordered to do and say, “ the 
pressibly comical in the act of carrying the Independent gospel | sacerdotal virus isat work,” and that its agents ought to be at work 
into the rural parishes of England. The maintenance ofa supply | against it, calling as many English people as they can to forsake 
of farcical orators being a matter of such concern to the managers of | “Common Prayer,” or religious fellowship with the majority of 
the May Meetings, we take the liberty of throwing out a hint which | their neichbours. " 
may be of some service to them. Suppose that Lord Shaftesbury, Nothing perhaps is so conspicuously comical in the Evangelical 
assisted by a jury of newspaper reporters, should be asked to close | May-monarch as his total incapacity to perceive the humour of his 
the jocund season of the religious world by a solemn public | own funny stories. Messrs. Moody and Sankey have been mueh 
coronation in Exeter Hall of the ablest "oad of the year. The | talked about during the May meetings, especially Mr. Sankey, his 
crown might be adjudicated in each alternate season to the | “sung gospel” having left ‘a more reverberating echo behind it 
broadest farce and to the best bit of unconscious humour. In the | than his partner's preached gospel. Lord Shattesbury told his 
former instance it would become the prize of the speaker who had | hearers that he had lately “ concluded an address in the very depths 
been most frequently interrupted by “ bursts of laughter.” In the | of Whitechapel ” by quoting from Mr. Sankey’s hymn— 
latter instance Lord Shaftesbury, like the King of Prussia, would teat 
simply have to crown himself. No one would be startled at the eS eee 
latter proceeding. Exeter Hall is not only the earthly paradise | “It was taken up,” he said, “ by the whole of that degraded and 
of the self-conscious, but its frequenters already regard the noble | miserable population. They sang it with intense force "—evidently 
lord as the human mainstay and crown of Christianity. preferring it to the Earl's sermon. “They sang it while I went 
At the meeting of the Young Men's Christian Association, Mr. | out of the room; and I am told they insisted on singing it 
Maguire told the audience that he had heard some friends who sat | several times afterwards.” If Lord Shaitesbury had visited 
near him “concur in thinking and saying that there is no man to | London Bridge Station on Laster Monday, and accom- 
take Lord Shaftesbury’s place when God takes him from us.” This | panied a train-load of costermongers and their lasses to 
eloquent Irish clenryman, as if he were anxious to outdo Mr. | Greenwich Park, he would have heard them singing “ Hold 
Matthew Arnold's notorious “ Three Lord Shaftesburys,” amidst | the Fort,’ and other tunes of Mr. Sankey’s book, with per- 
loud applause proclaimed it to be his belief that Lord | sistent gusto. He would probably have rejoiced in this evidence 
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of the great evangelical work going on in the hearts of the masses ; 
he would not have taken pains to listen very accurately to the 
words which they had fitted to the tunes—words which it would 
be impossible to quote in a meeting of respectable men and women. 
He might have produced a similar result by closing his discourse 
with the words, “Tommy, make room for your uncle.” Lord 
Shaftesbury has often proved that he is an enemy to all coarseness 
and vulgarity, and he has always shown a genuine anxiety for the 
refinement of the poor. We wonder that he has not made use of 
his almost dictatorial authority to attempt something for the re- 
finement of the more disagreeable vulgarity of the jokers at Exeter 
Hall. The chairman of “The United Methodist Free Churches 
Home and Foreign Missions” (we trust that we have placed the 
three qualifying adjectives in their right order) at their tield-day 
was a Mr. Butler, who had come from Bristol. One gentleman 
bedaubed the chairman to his face with whole pailfuls of super- 
lative praise ; he was “ not like Pharaoh’s Butler,’ who forgot the 
United Free Methodists in the day of his exaltation. He was “a 
prince in our Israel,” and “he stood ona platform with the mer- 
chant princes of the ancient city of Bristol”; he had raised 
himself by a host of virtues and accomplishments, duly 
catalogued by the orator, from a William Butler to a “ William 
Butler, Esq.” The joke about Pharaoh’s butler was thought to 
be so brilliant that more than one speaker played it off. The Rev. 
Joseph Kirsop, President of the Annual Assembly, on being called 
upon to speak, uttered, amid approving laughter, the paltry pun— 
“T respond with pleasure to the call of the chief Butler who re- 
members Joseph, and does not forget him.” Will Lord Shaftes- 
bury think it a triumph of the Gospel when bishops chaff like 
merry-andrews, and the Houses of Convocation ring with bursts of 
laughter? Adulation to the face is not enough for these orators; 
some of them are not ashamed to add a canonization of the living. 
“A Roman Catholic lady told a friend of mine,” said Dr. M‘Ewan, 
at the meeting of the Sunday School Union, “ that he had no 
saints, and she cited St. Francis as the specimen of a saint of her 
own Church. My friend replied, ‘ We have such saints as St. 
Guthrie, St. Miller, and St. Barnardo; your saint found honest 
men and made them beggars, our saints find beggars and turn them 
into honest men.’” An appeal to history and an exhibition of the 
immediate effects of the Franciscan mission would be thrown away 
upon a speaker whose aim is applause for himself rather than the 
enlightenment of his hearers. We are not surprised that one of 


his saints should be a Scotchman, but he must have been ashamed | 
If the | 


when he recollected that two of them were still living. 
characters produced by St. Barnardo and St. Miiller are copies of 
the persons who shout applause and scream with laughter at the 
May Meetings, we must express our conviction that the honest 

rsous whom Francis of Assisi turned into beggars—for instance, 

ger Bacon, William Occam, Alexander of Hales, and their 
scholars—were a very preferable human production. We have come 
across one good story amongst the hundred paltry ones related 
during the present jocund season, although we have some fancy 
that this, like its wretched companions, isan old acquaintance. A 
vocalist” (which is the United Free Methodist periphrasis for a 
singer) “was singing ‘ There’s a Good Time Coming.’ One of his 
audience rose, and said, ‘Would you kindly fix the date?’” A 
few men possessing this dry kind of common sense are much wanted 
at the May Meetings ; they might beable to recall the speakers from 
their floundering historical, autobiographical, and anecdotical ex- 
patiations to the real business in hand. 


AUTHOR AND REVIEWER. 


it is difficult to see what object the author of Bishops end 
Deens could have in bringing an action of libel against the 
Record for reviewing his book. ‘The Rev. F. Arnold had 
commented with much frankness on the lives and labours of 
the leaders of various parties in the Church, and the Record natu- 
rally took under its protection those of its own peculiar favourites 
whom he had criticized. It seems that the late Mr. Joseph Payne, 
sometime Deputy Assistant Judge at the Middlesex Sessions, had, 
as many lawyers have, his hobby, and it was writing verses. The 
Record said that 
taste and good feeling would have omitted the paltry sneer at what 
he (Mr. Arnold) calls the “doggrel” poetry with which that pious and 
self-devoted man (Mr. Payne) used to cheer the crowded evening anniver- 
saries of the teachers and supporters of the Ragged Schools and Retormatory 
Unions, drawn tugether to enjoy a meeting with their noble President, and 
minster. 
We quote this passage from one of the articles of the Record 
which were read in Court, and, as Mr. Arnold complained of it as 
libellous, it deserves attention. 
in Mr. Arnold’s book which is referred to, but Mr. Arnold 
informed the Court that he did not use the word “doggrel”; and 
this, so far as we can make out, is his complaint against the Record, 
viz. that that journal said that he said that Mr. Payne’s poetry was 
“ doggrel,” whereas he did not say so. But the Record itself 
admits, a few lines further on, that the “ tail-pieces” of the 
“ cheery annual addresses” of the learned judge were impromptus, 
and “no doubt often contained dogerel poetry.” So that the 
Record admits that Mr. Payne wrote “ doggrel,” but thinks that 
Mr, Arnold should not have uttered a “ paltry sneer” against it. 


both sides. 


We have not been able to find the | 


The pious and worthy persons who enjoyed an annual meeting 
with their noble President, and heard all about his “ movement 
on behalf of the City Arabs,” and were cheered by Mr. Payne's 
addresses with “ tail-pieces,” had the faculty of being contented 
with harmless and cheap amusement. As the Record adds, these 
addresses served their purpose, and “ they were emanations 
of deep feeling which is the soul of poetry,” but never- 
theless it is admitted that they contained “doggrel.” The 
American who crossed the Atlantic to behold Mr. Payne as the 
author of certain “ thrilling lines” perhaps considered that the 
soul of poetry was more important than the body, although it 
is generally expected that a poet should express what ordinary 
people can only feel. It may be feared that some of the “ City 
Arabs” who were “ gathered in” from the streets by the police 
did not appreciate the privilege of beholding the Assistant-Judge, 
whom they would have irreverently called a “ beak,” so highly as 
the enthusiastic gentleman from America. Mr. Arnold, we should 
remark, has not only stated his case to a jury, but has moved the 
Queen’s Bench Division for a new trial. The Judges of that 
Division probably regarded the question of the quality of Mr. 
Payne's poetry as beyond the issue in the case. The reviewer 
said that “good taste and good feeling would have omitted 
the paltry sneer” at Mr. Payne's poetry, and this was 
part of the alleged libel. The self-sacrifice which the Record 
ascribes to Mr. Payne would, in our view, have been exer- 
cised rather by those who listened to his poetry; but this 
is by the way. It seems wonderful that an author should think 
it worth while to complain to a Court and jury that a reviewer im-~ 
puted to him want of taste and feeling, and characterized his 
remark on Mr. Payne's poetry as a “ paltry sneer.” 

The next subject of complaint is rather more important, although 
here also it only comes to this, that the Record warmly contro- 
verts Mr. Arnoid’s description of the Bishop of Durham as “ the 
Bishop of a party rather than of a diocese.” The Record admits 
that Bishop Baring is a “ party man” in the same sense in which 
St. Paul and the other Apostles were party men, but not in the 
sense in which Mr. Arnold calls him a party man ; and this seems 
very like saying, as they do in the House of Commons, that the 
other side is factious, but we are patrictic. But Mr. Arnold further 
stated that the diocese of Durham was “ perturbed,” and that its 
Bishop had aimed at the expansion of the “ tyrannical power” 
possessed by Bishops generally over curates. The Zecord insists 
that there has been no special perturbation in the diocese, although 
it mentions with satisfaction that the Bishop's proceedings 
have “ quelled the litigious designs of ultra-Ritualistic mutineers,” 
and that “the diocese has not since been disturbed.” The 
question who it is that troubles Israel has from old time received 
diverse answers, and perhaps the spectacle of laymen subscribing 
to provide their Bishop with a “guarantee fund ” for litigation 
with his clergy might at first sight appear to justify Mr. Arnold’s 
description ot this diocese as fast becoming “ the most perturbed ” 
in the country. But if it be admitted that there must be parties 
in the Church, and that these parties must have what are called 
“organs,” it follows that Mr. Arnold and his reviewer in the 
Record will disagree in everything connected with Dr. Baring 
except in classing him as a ‘“‘ Low Church bishop.” It is, how- 
ever, a droll result of our administration of the law of libel that 
this necessarily interminable question should be submitted to a 
jury. Speaking roughly, we should say that it is give and take on 
The Bishop is used by Mr. Arnold much as Mr. 
Arnold is used by the £ecord, and this view was adopted by the 
Judges, after hearing all that Mr. Arnold could urge against it. 

The strongest point made by Mr. Arnold against his reviewer 
was upon the words, ‘* On almost all crucial theological questions 
the book is stamped both with uncertainty and inconsistency.” 
But here again the Record has a right to express its opinion in 
moderate language, and it applies to all such matters the maxim, 
“ He that is not with us is against us.” Mr. Arnold, in comment- 
ing on this passage, assured the Court that he had avoided enter- 
ing into such questions; but one of the Judges hereupon remarked 
that men might differ as to what were crucial questions, and 
we can clearly see that the author and reviewer do ditier on 
this point. As regards “ uncertainty and inconsistency,” the 
same Judge observed that any man who wrote two volumes on 
such a subject could hardly be so fortunate as to escape such 
imputations. The Record regrets “that Mr. Arnold’s own views 
are very indistinctly shadowed forth,” whereas Mr. Arnold’s notion 
seems to be that, as an historian, he is not bound to have “ views,” 


| at least not on “ crucial questions” ; and if his book was intended 


i and as a mere collection of clerical gossip, we should be inclined to 
hear of the good effected in the alleys and slums of London and West- | agree with him. There seems to be some mistake about the words 


“unbelieving Positivist,” which (in the passage to which, as we 
understand, Mr. Arnold in his argument referred) are not applied 
to Mr. Arnold, but toa person with whom it is suggested that 
Mr. Arnold has some sympathy. In reference to the late Professor 
Maurice, My. Arnold said that he succeeded “perhaps a sounder 
thinker, the late Professor Grote”; and the Record, in comment- 
ing on this passage, confcunded Professor Grote with Mr. Grote the 
historian, and intended to call the latter an “ unbelieving Positivist.” 
This error was corrected in an early number, and it was an error 
that only slightly affected Mr. Arnold. There is another passage, 
in which the Record says that Mr. Grote “avowed his sceptical 
positivism to the last”; and Dean Stanley. admired Mr. Grote, 
and Mr. Arnold admires Dean Stanley. This, briefly, is the sub- 
stance of a passage to which we suppose Mr. Arnold to have re- 
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ferred, and it falls far short of imputing to him “ unbelieving 
Positivism.” The treatment of Dean Stanley in the book is said, 
indeed, to be illustrative of the “ uncertain sound ” of the author's 
trumpet, and in the same connexion it is said that on a certain 
t question “the author fails himself to speak out distinctly.” 
t is manifest that such matters as these could be only 
very slightly and imperfectly considered by either Court 
or jury. It may be said that, instead of going to a jury. 
the plaintiff might have had his case tried by a judge, 
and perhaps by a judge of theological attainments, with or with- 
out skilled assessors. But the defendant would probably have been 
unwilling to surrender his right to have the question of “ libel or 
no libel ” submitted to a jury ; and if, on the whole, a jury cannot | 
be got in such a case to see libel, it is well to assume that it does 
not exist. Our own impression would be that Dean Stanley, not- 
withstanding the author's supposed sympathy with him, is treated 
pretty much like Bishop Baring. To call the Dean's funeral sermons 
in the Abbey “ orations for the English Valhalla,” and to distinguish 
between the way to Heaven and the way to Palestine, is not a 
usual mode of expressing excessive admiration. The author has a 
chapter on “ Palmerstonian or Low Church Bishops,” which is 
criticized by the Record in itscharacteristic style. The popular belief 
that those Bishops were really oy“ by Lord Shattesbury does 
not quite satisfy the Record. We are informed that there was 
a gradual improvement in Prime Ministers, which culminated in 
Lord Palmerston. There had been a tendency in the right direc- 
tion, and “ Lord Melbourne also indicated a sense of the import- 
ance of good Bishops by ao nothing so much disturbed 
him” as an episcopal vacancy. Liberals may be glad to learn on 
such high authority that their former leaders have been the 
Church's best friends. Somewhere about the same time an eccentric 
Evangelical clergyman remarked that “the Devil had had too 
much to do with choosing Bishops”; but from 1855 to 1865 
“ Lord Palmerston acted so as to raise the standard of the Episco- 
te.” He had been, says the Record, in early life “a man of 
ashion and of pleasure,” but he never adopted the “ sceptical 
notions” of the Whigs of Holland House, and the Rector of 
Romsey, Canon Carus, the friend of Simeon, has testified to his 
demeanour at church. The Record therefore believes that Lord 
Palmerston sincerely desired to exercise his patronage for the 
d of the Church, and the best proof of this desire is to be seen 
in the fact that he availed himselt of the advice of Lord Shaftes- 


bury. 

"Phis sort of discussion, partly historical, partly theological, and 
largely personal, fills nearly eighteen columns of the Record, and 
we can imagine the bewilderment of the jury when the whole was 
read to them right through. It seems to us that the Record on 
this occasion was thoroughly itself. Mr. Arnold tells us that the 
present Dean of Carlisle annoyed Bishop Monk of Gloucester by 
speaking of the clergy of Cheltenham as “ my clergy,” and the 

ord defends the speech. This, we think, ought to console Mr. 
Arnold for falling under the Record’s censure in matters of good 
taste. Bishop Monk’s perception of the propriety of language was 
probably not confined to Greek, and if Dean Close did use the 
words imputed, we should have thought that even this reviewer 
would have had some sense of their absurdity. But perhaps his 
mind has been too long imbued with the “ doggrel” poetry of 
pious and worthy Mr. Payne. 


LIABILITY OF EMPLOYERS. 


Y ym question which is raised by Mr. Macdonald's Bill with 

regard to the liability of employers for injuries negligently 

caused to persons in their employment is not altogether so abstruse 

and difficult as some of the speakers who took part in the debate 

tried to make out, but the HomeSecretary showed his characteristic 

good sense in proposing that it should be sent to a Select Com- 

mittee. It is evident that the question has excited much feeling 

among working-men, especially miners, and that a decision of the | 
House of Lend has produced in Scotland something very like a | 
reversal of local law. There are always two sides to a controversy | 
of this kind, and it is well that each should have a fair hearing, 
and that no ground should be afforded for saying that proper 
caution and pains have not been taken in adjusting the points of 
difference. Been if an inquiry does not throw any new light on 
the matter, it will at least ensure that the facts of the case will be 
fairly sifted. It is not enough that a question of this kind 
should be settled in the way which justice may require; but the 
justice of it must be made manifest,so that both parties may 
understand the grounds of any decision that may be come to. As 
the law stands, an employer is liable for the consequences of any 
act of a servant which injures a person not in his employment, but | 
is not responsible for an injury to one of his own men, if it | 
is occasioned by the negligence of a fellow-workman. It may | 
be, as the Attorney-General suggested, that there is some risk of | 
the liability in the first of these cases amounting to absolute 

injustice ; but the case he put does not quite bear out this view. 

It was that of a greengrocer in a s way of business, whose 

servant happened to drive his master’s cart over, and thus to injure, a 

person holding a lucrative office, the unfortunate greengrocer being 

thereupon mulcted in damages which would utterly ruin him. It is 

obvious that in such a case the my | which may fall on the 

greengrocer is likely to have the e 


ect of making him very careful 


as to the sort of drivers whom he employs ; and that such a check 
is needed is shown by the number of accidents of this kind which 
are constantly occurring, and which have, in fact, recently called 
forth a strong circular from the police. No doubt, if the accident 
is due to some casual and unforeseen fault on the part of a servant 
whose employer has taken every reasonable precaution to ascertain 
his fitness for his duties, it is very hard on the employer to make 
him pay for it ; but, on the other hand, people in the street have a 
right to protection, and if the greengrocer were not made person- 
ally responsible for the acts of his servants, he would be probably 
much less particular in selecting them. It can hardly be denied 
that a tradesman who employs drivers who are drunken or incom- 
—. knowing them to be so, or without taking the trouble to 
ook into their characters, very properly suffers if any mischief is 
thereby caused to other people, and that this liability is a great 
security to the public. 

Next comes the question why this rule should not equally 
apply to injuries done by fellow-servants to each other. It is 
true, as Mr. Burt frankly admitted, that there are cases in 
which it would be most unjust that employers should be liable 
for accidents to their workmen ; that is to say, cases in which it 
is the workmen's own fault that an accident happens, or in which it 
is a part of the natural risk which is inseparable from the business. 
It would be preposterous to punish employers in this way for 
things with which they have nothing to do, and which they can- 
not guard against ; and in every case the test should be, whether 
there has been any neglect or insufficiency of precaution on the em- 
ployer’s part which led to the accident. It is quite clear at least 
that “common employment” is not in itself a sufficient answer in 
such a case. There is no reason why an employer should not be 
responsible to his own people as much as to the public for any 
injury which is brought about by his keeping incompetent or reck- 
less servants. If an employer uses a dangerously weak or rotten 
boiler which blows up, he has no right to plead that it was only 
his own servant who was killed and maimed, and that it was part 
of the bargain that he should not be liable for compensation in 
such a case. And what is the difference between a weak boiler 
and a blundering or careless workman who endangers his neigh- 
bours’ limbs or lives? An employer is bound to see that le 
works, including both the human and the inanimate machinery, 
are kept in such a condition as shall give reasonable security to all 
persons concerned, whether in or out of his service; and this, it 
seems to us, is the principle which ought to be insisted on. How 
far this rule about be held to apply in particular cases must of 
course be often a difficult question to decide, and must 
turn on the facts in each case; but as a general principle it is 
surely indisputable. It would appear, then, that, whatever else 
may be done in this matter, the confusing and misleading plea of 
“common employment” ought to be got rid of; and that the 
responsibility of employers for the safety of their servants, as well 
as of the general public, ought to be distinctly proclaimed. 
Nothing can be more dangerous than to allow people to contract 
themselves out of their rights as ordinary citizens. There are 
some occupations which in the nature of things are notoriously 
dangerous, and the men who engage in them are well aware of 
this, and on this account obtain compensation in higher wages 
than they could expect if the element of danger were wanting. 
Still there is a limit to the fair risks to be run, and it is well that 
an employer should have it kept before his eyes that, if he does not 
keep down these risks to the lowest practicable point, he must 
bear the consequences. One member who spoke in the debate, and 
who is a large coal-owner, seemed to think he was a very ill-used 
man because he had to pay 100,000/. for an accident in one of his 
collieries which killed a large number of men. He said that “he 
knew it was a fiery mine, and he worked it as such, providing 
five times the ventilation absolutely required.” It is obvious, 
however, from the fact that an explosion occurred, that his 
estimate of the sufficiency of the ventilation of the colliery 
was too sanguine; and most people will think it a very good 
thing that speculators who experiment with men’s lives in 
“fiery mines” should be made to give compensation for their 
miscalculations, as a lesson both to themselves and others. Mr. 
Macdonald made a very unjustifiable assertion when he said that 
all mine explosions were crimes; but it was equally foolish for the 
Attorney-General to argue that miners, because they get good 
wages and are said to carouse on champagne, had no right to com- 
pensation if they are exposed to unnecessary risks. It would be 
absurd to say that in every case of an explosion or other accident 
the employer should be held responsible ; but, on the other hand, 
there is an obvious danger in relieving him of responsibility by the 
use of such a plea as ‘ common employment,” which does not touch 
the merits of the question in any way. Mr. Forsyth argued that 
every person entering on employment must be understood to accept 
the risk of accident through the default of a fellow-servant; but 
then there is the counter proposition, which must not be left out 
of account, that the employer is responsible for the capacity of those 
whom he employs and for any precautions which may be required 
for the safety of the workers. And it is difficult to see why this 
principle should be affected by the fact of the injured person being 
under the same employer as the person who inflicts it. Mr. 
Serjeant Simon put as another illustrative case that of a chamber- 
maid who put her fellow-servant into damp sheets, whereby the 
latter caught cold and fever ensued, and the employer was made 
liable for damages. This, of course, is a fanciful case, and it is 
easy to make things appear ridiculo@s by such means. Every one 
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will admit that it is impossible to carry a principle of this kind 
into every detail of private life, and that, before an employer can 
be made Table, negligence or other failure of duty must be traced 
to him. All we contend for is, not that compensation should, asa 
matter of course, be extracted from employers, but only that the 
question should be argued on its merits, and not barred by an 
empty plea of “common employment.” In such a case as that 
cited by Mr. Dodson—that of a guard Killed by the neglect of a 
platelayer or foreman of the permanent way—the connexion is 
purely nominal ; and the Attorney-General also admitted as much 
in regard to placing managers of mines on a level with the working 
miners as feliow-servants, 

The Home Secretary fully acknowledged that the law, as it 
stands, is wrong, but he also pointed out that the proposed Bill, 
though it might set the law right in one way, would throw it off 
its balance on the other side. The effect of getting rid of an irrele- 
vant and perplexing legal phrase ought not to be to place em- 
ployers in a false position, but to enable the questions which arise 
to be fairly tried, and it may be hoped that the Government will 
find the means of doing so. There is one aspect of the question 
which especially deserves consideration, and that is the probable 
efiect of a change in the law on the men themselves. Apart from 
the justice which is due to employers, it may be asked whether 
it is for the benefit of the men that ‘acilitics should be given for 
interminable litigation on all sorts of petty questions, involving 
law expenses and tending to keep up a ieverish irritation between 
employer and employed. Mr. Pease pointed out that the effect of 
such a system might in more ways than one be injurious to the 
workmen, as, for instance, in making them less cautious and 
careful among themselves, and also in leading to a reduction of 
wages, which are at present higher than they otherwise would 
be because something is added as a liad of insurance for accidents. 
These are points which will require to be dealt with very cau- 
tiously, and the possibility that any attempt to deal too hardly 
with employers may react on the interest of the labouring class 
ought not to be lost sight of. 


THE ART OF DRESSING. 


i is a pity that in a series of so-called “ Useful Books ” any 
should be included which are clearly useless; and a shilling 
manual now before us on the Art of Dressing (Warne and Co.) 
certainly comes under this category. The writer, who calls him- 
self “a Lounger at the Clubs,” is possessed with an unfounded 
notion that he is bound to be funny; but, if his book should reach 
a second edition, he will do well to strike out all the jokes, and 
replace them by a few additional facts and figures, if he has 
any atcommand. The mischievous influence of the Special Cor- 
respondent’s style of writing appears strongly in this author, 
who, having nothing to say, says it inas many words as possible. 
He wishes to make a suggestion, by no means abstruse, that, 
before condemning a lot ofold clothes, his reader shou!d look them 
over, and pick out any that may possibly be capable of further 
service. “Separate the sheep from the goats,” he says, intending 
to convey a plain precept in what he thinks a graceful metaphor. 
He might have remembered that in this age of shoddy neither 
sheep nor goats have much to do with human clothiag. It might be 
thought, too, that his advice as to beating, brushing, and scouring 
old clothes supposes a tenacity of substance which is seldom found in 
them. Some of his precepts are certainly economical, but wheiher 
they are practicable may be doubted. Thus he says that a man 
must wear gloves at garden parties and other resorts of ladies, but 
if he only frequents clubs he may do without them. Tight-fitting 
gloves look “ elegant,” but they ailord more satisfaction to the 
wearer than to the outside world. It is satisfactory to be told on 
such high authority that, if we dislike the trouble or cost of wear- 
ing gloves, the happiness of mankind will not be sensibly affected 
by our discarding them. ‘One can please oneself whether to wear 
them or not,” even in Piccadilly. The author disapproves of 
cleaning gloves, but the process would seem to be more hopeful 
than beating old clothes, rubbing them with spirit of turpentine 
and benzoline, and expecting that after being hung up in the air 
for a week they will lose their smell. He advises that one umbrella 
should be kept for fine days and another for wet days, and he thinks 
that gaiters, although sometimes worn “ in high quarters,” cannot 
be relied on to give an air of fashion ; and here he is probably cor- 
rect, because at one time the notion rather prevailed of connecting 
gaiters with respectability and responsibility. For a tie he recom- 
mends plain black silk, and in summer “a chaste effect” may 
be produced by wearing a French crape handkerchief passed 
through an ebony ring. The practice of describing articles of 
ladies’ dress as “ very chaste” has, we believe, been abandoned, as 
liable to injurious misconstruction, but the epithet is perhaps un- 
objectionable as regards gentlemen. But we should adopt with 
less confidence his commendation of “a made-up sailor's knot” as 
substitute for q necktie. All “make-ups” betray themselves at 
a glance, and whether or not ease be desirable, the affectation of it 
is certainly unpleasant. As regards pockethandkerchiefs, after 
calling them “ nasal attendants,” he has little to say except that 
cheap ones are good enough to lose in washing. As to white hats 
being cooler than black hats, he tells us that “this is a fancy on 
the wearer's part,” although he had stated a few pages back that 
“dark-coloured clothes are warmest in summer,” and had given 
the familiar explanation of this tolerably well-known fact. 


The comparison between present and former fashions in dress 
which this manual suggests is, on the whole, favourable to the 
common sense of the men of our time, although it must be allowed 
that the women still sacrifice health, comfort, beauty, and even 
decency, at the bidding of that capricious and unseen divinity 
which regulates their appearance. e American ladies who are 
now clamouring for liberty might at least ggg roy themselves 
and others from the tyranny of fashion. ey have been 
holding indignation meetings to complain of the inferior 
place awarded to them at the opening of the Philadel- 
phia Exhibition, and they also object to the gigantic figure 
which is about to be erected by French subscription at the 
entrance to New York Harbour. A female figure, they say, 
has been chosen to symbolize freedom, when the female sex are 
slaves. Perhaps the propriety of the model might be enhanced by 
placing on the figure’s head a Parisian bonnet to indicate that 
women, under whatever country or form of government, obey the 
same universal laws of dress. It would true, although not 
complimentary, to apply to men and women as regards dress the 
distinction between progressive and stationary societies. Men 
have made a clear advance, and they are notlikely to recede 
from their preference for comfort and utility over show. But 
there is no fashion of bygone times which women would not 
resume if only it be credibly reported that “ they ” are wearing it. 
We doubt whether even “ IH. R. H.” could persuade members of 
Parliament nowadays to wear trousers made with straps of the 
same material to go under the feet, as Sir Robert Peel may be 
seen wearing in some of II. B.’s sketches. Such trousers could 
only be put on after pulling on one’s boots, and they must have been 
not very nice on dry days, and detestable on wet days. The 
fashion of wearing moveable straps, or even chains, for the same 
ae cy was probably founded on the notion that no gentleman ever 
walked ; and we have even heard that a nobleman who led fashion 
in his day had his trousers made to look well as he sat in his 
phaeton, and was seriously incommoded when an accident com- 

elled him to dismount in the Park. With us military fashions 

ave usually been an exaggeration of the follies of civil life, and it 
is remarkable how the notion that soldiers were to be looked at 
rather than to march or fight gained influence during the reign of 
stocks, straps, stays, and lemon-tinted under-waistcoats. The 
trousers were, as this writer says, strapped closely down and 
tightly hauled up, “ to the total preclusion of all sedentary occupa- 
tion.” But it was perhaps a compensation that in those days 
gentlemen were not supposed either by their tailors or anybody 
else to be generally devoted to the desk, and they did not univer- 
sally write books as they do now. As regards the stock of those 
days, it was nothing when you were used to it, and an elderly 
gentleman of the period would have been uneasy if he had not felt 
a stiff collar sawing him under the ears. A pair of “ Wellington” 
boots required, not “ pulleys,” but hooks, to pull them on and a 
bootjack to pull them off; but it is a mistake to suppose that the 
were not useful as well as ornamental. In a new and roug 
country at this moment there is nothing like them, and we 
forget, in quizzing the fashion of fifty years ago, that at that time 
there were not railways everywhere. The coat of many capes, 
which Lord Albemarle describes as one of the fashions of his 


, youth, was a comfort, and almost a necessity, on a stage- 


coach journey in winter. The laced cravat called by the French 
a “ Steinkirk ” was an easy as well as graceful fashion, and it pre- 
vailed,as Lord Albemarle also tells us, until high stocks and sticl-up 
collars superseded it. This change of fashion is well shown in the 
portraits of the Dukes of Gloucester and York, successive Colonels 
of the Grenadier Guards, engraved in General Hamilton’s History 
of that corps. The coat cut away to allow the waistcoat to show 
below it when buttoned was another fashion of the Duke of York's 
time, which was absurd in civil, and mischievous in military, life. 
It may almost be said that for more than fifty years after 1750 all 
changes in dress were for the worse. 

We must confess that our courage would be hardly equal to 
adopting some of the suggestions of this manual. We are advised 
to get ove pair of trousers made by a first-rate tailor to our entire 
satisfaction, and, when they are nearly worn out, to use them as a 
oo from which our own cloth may be made into other trousers 

y an inferior artist. The author confesses to some difficulty in 
finding even in a back street a tailor who will condescend to be 
a mere copyist. But even if we could trust the tailor, 
could we trust ourselves ? for we also have our part to do 
in producing the beautiful and economical result of three 
pairs of new trousers fcr 66s. “The stuff bought must now be 
soaked ina bucket of water in which is put a handful of salt, 
which will effectually prevent the colours running.” You must 
see this done yourself, and then the cloth must be hung up to dry 
thoroughly, and aiterwards sent to the tailor to be cut, made up, 
and hot-pressed. We cannot help thinking that the fortunate 
possessor of stuff of well-selected patterns sutlicient for three pairs 
of trousers would act wisely in letting well alone. The salt-and- 
water method of treatment might answer, and it might not, just 
as cutting up an old man and boiling him to restore his youth 
would certainly kill him, and might possibly fail to bring him 
back to life. ‘The process of finishing cloth is probably better 
performed by the manufacturer than it would be by the combined 
skill of the purchaser and his jobbing tailor; and, on the whole, 
we should prefer not to “insure our materials inst shriuk- 
ing” by this hazardous experiment. It resembles rather too 
closely the author's treatment of old clothes with “ benzo- 
line and turps,” and then allowing a week to elapse “ before 
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lose their smell,” which perhaps they might retain. 
To keep trousers in shape, he says, you should damp them with a 
mge, fold them in brown , and put them under a weight. 
“ How do soldiers, with their limited stock of trousers, manage to 
turn out so well?” The author's answer to this question is per- 
- less satisfactory than he thinks. “They damp their overalls, 
roll them up, and place them under their bed or pillow.” Here 
is a process which we should like to see tried by somebody 
before adopting it ourselves. The management of soldiers’ 
uniforms is one of the most occult branches of military science. As 
long as white trousers were worn by the Guards it was possible to 
maintain unlimited faith in pipeclay, but what answers to pipeclay 
in the treatment of dark trousers? ‘Then, again, the process by 
which a pair of leather breeches is restored to something like 
its pristine splendour after a hard day's duty in drenching rain 
is intelligible, particularly when the soldier has ample time to per- 
form that part of his duty properly. Any shoeblack or kitchen- 
maid Saal en a cuirass, but the scarlet or blue coat under it 
mts @ more serious problem, and this author does not help to- 
wards its solution. As regards clothes generally his advice is to 
fold them up the moment you take them off, because “ while 
“the cloth has the warmth of the body in it, it is more plastic and 
impressionable than when cold.” We should have thought that 
clothes “ having the warmth of the body in them” had better be 
allowed, for the sake of health and comfort, to lose it by hanging 
in the air; but we live and learn. 

We may almost say that the only practical suggestion contained 
in this book is to pay ready money for our clothes, and it did not 
need a manual to tell us that. Such a book might have been made 
useful, which this is not; or it might have been a clever and not too 
obtrusive puff of some particular tailor, which this is not. But we fully 
believe that it was written by a “lounger” at Clubs or elsewhere. 
When a man calls himself a “lounger at the Clubs” it seems to 
imply that he has, like the London Correspondent of a country 
newspaper, access to every Club and every social circle in London. 
This author quotes the saying that Eve sinned that she might 
dress, and we may remark that not the least of the blessings of 
Paradise was that Adam did not need a manual on “the Art of 
Dressing with Economy.” 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Iv. 
T is a distinctive merit of modern art that it deals closely 


and faithfully with human life and the outward aspects of | 


nature. Moreover, in the Northern nations of Europe—Great 
Britain, Scandinavia, Denmark, and North Germany, forming a 


geographical and in some degree also an ethnological group—man | 


~~ jm by on climate and on almost hostile neture | in a well-conceived composition, Outside a Prison in Southern 


back upon himself; he is foreed into moods of melancholy 
which by reaction break out fitfully and even tumultuously into 
merriment ; the battle of life, too, may become so hard that 
endurance takes the place of enjoyment. These severe conditions 


as in the dramas of Shakspeare, find relief in the play of humour 


| far away in geographic latitude, is Mr. Clausen’s picturesque group 
** chaos of mingled purposes and casualties,” would appear in some | 


degree to illustrate Dr. Johnson's famous “ Preface,’ wherein he 
insists that 

Shakspeare’s plays are not in the rigorous and critical sense either 
tragedies or comedics, but compositions of a distinct kind, exhibiting the 
real state of a sublunary nature which partakes of good and evil, joy and 
sorrow, mingled with endless variety of proportion and innumerable modes 
of combination, and expressing the course of the world, in which the loss of 
the one is the gain of the other ; in which, at the same time, the reveller is 
hastening to his wine and the mourner is burying his friend..... Upon 
the whole, all pleasure consists in variety. 

ag nee artists are often at their best when they take inspiration 
from English or French authors ; they do not succeed so well with 
Italian classics, and they but seldom hold converse with German 
literature. Certainly Mr. Frith makes a step in the right direction 
when he passes from a railway station or a gambling table to the 
“ Vicar of Waketield” (250) and Moliére’s “ L’Amour Médecin” 
(132). The manner is sufficiently smart, and yet it does not, as is too 
often the case, degenerate into flashiness. Mr. Marcus Stone has some- 
what in common with Mr. Frith, and occasionally he seems on the 
point of surpassing himself, and yet he never quite succeeds. “ An 
Appeal for Mercy, 1793 ” (1326) scarcely rises above the genre of 
history; a serio-comic composition, “ Rejected” (42), has more 
colour and better surface texture. One fault of the men of this 
class is that the pigments lie on the canvas thin and smooth, so 
that, instead of depth and richness, they have a poverty-stricken 
aspect ; this defect always stood in the way of Mr. Frank Stone, 
the father. The son, Mr. Marcus Stone, is felicitous in narrative ; 
his situations speak out dramatically, his incidents sparkle with 
point. Here, in the “ Rejected,” a graceful girl, in coquettish hat 
and with tearful eyes, makes an exit by aid of a curtain; a painful 
interview has ended in the defeat of an elderly but well-preserved 
country squire, who, though sustained by high black boots and a 
red coat, seems ready to sink utterly, either trom wounded love or 
mortified pride. Mr. Marcus Stone thus wins his way towards an 
Associateship inthe Academy. Another possible candidate may 
be Mr. Pott, who has long done good work, and assuredly he now 


- mts in the famed ‘Gardens of the Medici” (33). 
mould the art of Northem Europe, and we sccordingly find in | the delineation of pressive 
English pictures a seriousness and earnestness which nevertheless, | 


adds to his position by an extremely clever and well-conceived 
scene, “His Highness in Disgrace” (936). The little fello 
writhes in his chair under the chastisement of a keen-eyed cardinal, 
who would appear to be the caretaker of his small conscience and 
the keeper of his large conceit. The execution and colour are worthy 
of the conception. Also to be commended is a well-painted pic- 
ture, “ For the King and the Cause” (1333), by Mr. Lucas. Our 
artists find themselves specially at home in compositions where, in 
accordance with the before quoted passage from Johnson, tragedy 
forebodes a shadow and comedy thrusts a sting. 

The little colony of clever painters known as “the St. John’s 
Wood school” does not confer distinguished honour on the Aca- 
demy. Mr. Calderon has failed of late to nerve himself to arduous 
effort ; a priest bowing to pretty girls on a flight of steps (1346) 
may be sid to be making fun on canvas—a habit much now in 
vogue. Mr. Yeames also plays offa good joke in “The Last Bit 
of Scandal” (233). Two sedan-chairs meet—let us suppose, in 
the streets of Bath—and two fiunkies raise the roofs in order that 
a lady of a certain age and an old gentleman, evidently an invete- 
rate gossip-monger, may exchange a few words about the last new 
scandal. We are sometimes surprised that so few of our 
painters follow, even at a distance, in the steps of Hogarth. My, 
Wyntield, with congenial innocence, depicts (101) “* The New 
Curate ” sharing in an afternoon tea; the daughters look upon him 
sweetly, but the mother seats herself as a full stop between them. 
The artist, mindful of the delicacy of the occasion, has titly kept 
down his colours, and an oyersmooth brush shows his sym- 
pathy with the situation. Mr. Storey does little to sustain his 
recent election as Associate by “ The Dancing Lesson” (121). Mr. 
Leslie must indeed have been rather hard up for a theme and a 
title when he indited “ My Duty towards my Neighbour ” (169). 
It might lead to more deliberate results if our artists would fall 
into the practice of jotting specilic subjects in a book kept for the 
purpose. The mind, thus buckled down, would gather con- 
sistency almost unconsciously, and the themes, if we may be allowed 
a cant phrase, might assume a more crystalline form. Such note- 
books of topics are kept by authors, and John Gibson in Rome 
was accustomed to jot down on the spur of the moment cursory 
thoughts and passing incidents ready ior use. But it cannot at 
all events be laid to the charge of Mr. Marks that he did not mature 
“The Apothecary” (156). te has not only matured his concep- 
tion, but has repeated himself; the skeletons and bottles come 
as old acquaintances. The labour thrown into these realistic 
details is almost unexampled since the time of the Dutchmen. 
Yet perhaps the painter might a*ord us a little more variety, say, 
perhaps in the direction of “‘ihe Temptations of St. Anthony.” 
Mr. Marks and Teniers have much in common. We have already 
found occasion to commend “ Following the Plough” (301), by 
Mr. Hodgson, also one of the St. John’s Wood brotherhood. 

Italy once again favours the painter's art. Mr. Henry Wallis, 


Italy ” (322), becomes poetic. A pretty child, violin in hand, is 
made to charm prisouers peering trom behind an iron grating. 
Mr. James is also to be commended for intention in a picture 
Like- 


from its religious devotion, is “ Worship in the North of italy— 
Cadore” (73), by Mr. Benson. Not less devout, though removed 


kneeling on the bare earth at “ fligh Mass in a bishing Village on 
the Zuyder Zee” (141). The artist falls into Frére-like moods of 
sentiment and simplicity, and a congregation of people kneeling 
in one accord under the sway of a common iaith can scarcely 
fail to be impressive, especially when painted with this earnest- 
ness. 

Eastern climates and costumes do not glow in the present 
Exhibition with their accustomed character and colour, “A 
Cairo Bazaar” (222), by Mr. Lewis, is wholly incoherent. We 
owe so much to this artist that our regret is all the greater 
when he becomes garrulous. Mr. Goodall is almost more than 
Eastern. His progressive endeavours after perfection culminate in 
“ Sheep-Washing near the Pyramids” (585); but the flood of 
light and the romance of colour are not much in keeping with 
“sheep-washing”; and the forms are throughout feebly pro- 
nounced. We congratulate Mr. Frank Dillon on his “ Courtyard 
in Cairo.” This faithful study from the spot, crowded out last 
year, now justly obtaius a place on the line. 

Naturalism and realism, though certainly not on the increase, at 
least in their lower phases, still abound in divers varieties. Mr. 
Thomas Faed is sure to fall into moods of rustic melancholy in “ She 
never told her Love” (219). More rudely realistic are Mr. Nicol 
in “ A Storm at Sea” (152) and Mr. Small in “ ‘The Wreck ” (13); 
the latter deserved a better place than at the ceiling, Mr. Fildes 
scarcely escapes coarseness in ‘‘ The Widower” (476). The subject 
here forced up into one of the principal pictures of the year is over- 
done. ‘To accumulate all imaginable circumstances of grief, to 
load on a widower dirty clothes, to surround him with desolate 
motherless children, to pitch the whole painting in direst tones and 
colours, is an art within the reach of most penny-a-liners, either 
on paper or on canvas. ‘ The little more and the little less” used 
to be a golden rule, and in this case we desire a little less of 
claptrap, and a little more of art. My. Fildes has confessedly so 
much talent, and is so near to a distinguished success, that he will 
do well to become the severest of critics on himself. Mr. R. W. 
Macbeth, in “A Lincolnshire Gang” (46), has brought to light a 
painiul social condition of things, if we may trust the Catalogue 
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and his picture. Here is a farmyard, with little children of the 
age of five years and upwards, hired to a gang-master to do eight 
or nine hours’ agricultural work in the Fens. They walk to their 
labour, “ sometimes eight miles a day,” “and during the last hour 
they are at work they will ask,” said an old gang-master, “ forty 
times what o'clock it is.” The artist throws himself into the scene 
with pathos; the composition is rather distracted and scattered, 
the local colour and the texture are also a little obtrusive, but 
all this is to be ascribed to the mannerism of the school 
of Messrs. Walker, Pinwell, and North. To a cognate style also 
belongs “ Death’s Door” (412), by Mr. Herkomer. The spectator, 
supposed to be on an elevated plateau, looks upon a company of 
“ ts of the Bavarian Alps in prayer, awaiting the arrival of 
the priest who is to administer the last rites of the Church to a 
member of the family.” The colour has the disadvantage of being 
over-crude and red, but the general conception is carried out with 
singleness of motive; the peasants are weather-beaten, and they 
meet in the presence of death in the silence of the upper moun- 
tains. 

As usual, a few miscellanies which defy classification have to 
be thrown in promiscuously. It would appear that small cabinet 
canvases, after the manner of the old Dutch panels, are on the 
decrease. The only names that we have to mention are Mr. 
Thomas Webster (193) and Mr. J. Clark (56). Mr. Horsley 
(209), Mr. G. Smith (917), Mr. John Faed (867), and Mr. 
C. Calthrop (870) are in accordance with their accepted ante- 
cedents. Mr. Jerry Barrett, who passes incontinently from 
grave to gay, appears to advantage in the latter mood, “* Where 
the Bee Sucks” (65). Mr. F. W. W. Topham is again over- 
flashy in “A Bridal Welcome—Florence, 1565” (879); while 
Mr. Holl, of whom much was hoped, at last degenerates to 
mawkishness in “ Her Firstborn” (286). Mr. Tissot also, who 
began with sunny prospects, ends in “The Thames ” (113), with 
umbrellas and steam funnels belching out smoke. The picture is 
washed out, yet dirty in colour, and, as to the choice of subject, 
it will be felt by most people that what happens to be disagreeable 
in nature needs no repetition inart. Mr. l'ahey, in a monologue, 
“He Never Came” (388), cannot be quite dismissed with faint 
praise. Somewhat after the manner of Mr. Leslie when most 
sentimental, here is a solitary love-lorn maiden casting tearful eyes 
over a waste of stagnant waters, while her lover is nowhere to 
be found within the four corners of the canvas. The tranquil 
lines, the subdued lights, and the monotone of colours secure the 
unity which gives expression. 

Lady artists, we are happy to say, distinguish themselves, 
perhaps because only a select tew obtain entrance. The two sisters, 
the Misses Mutrie, retain, as they deserve, their prescriptive posi- 
tion on the line for their truthful and tasteful flower pictures 
—a sphere of art specially congenial to the female mind. Mrs. 
Staples, née Edwards, known also by her book illustrations, is 
scarcely at her best in almsgiving on a snowy night (1340). One of 
the recipients is so daintily dressed that he might be mistaken for 
adandy young gentleman. This forced-up and talse kind of senti- 
ment has long been a fatal intirmity among female artists. They 
are prone to be lachrymose, as if in the act of painting they were 
shedding tears over the sentimentalities of Mrs. Hemans’s “ Songs 
of the Affections.” What they should aim at is a strength not 
less than masculine, with a sensitiveness and refinement wholly 
feminine. It has often been said that genius in man in certain 
moods becomes womanly; antique art and Renaissance works in 
Italy, especially under Raflaelle, owe much to the divinely or- 
dained allegiance between the two sexes ; and if in our day women 
will work as thoroughly as men, there is a possible Renaissance 
in painting, and even in sculpture, analogous to, though ditferent 
from, the new birth due to womanhood in poetry and in prose 
romance. Tosome small degree these conditions are foreshadowed 
in a picture deservedly on the line; “ They Homeward Wend 
their Weary Way” (551), by Miss Havers. The sentiment is 
here sustained by sound technique. Also good, after its kind, is 
“ Alsace ” (149), by Mrs. Jopling. We must regret the absence 
of Miss Thompson. “ Balaclava,” the best picture she has painted, 
failed, it is said, to be finished in time for the Academy. Another 
statement is that dealers in the copyright made ita condition that 
the work should be exhibited only where subscriptions could be 
received for the engraving. The absence of this masterpiece is 
to be deplored, chietly in the interest of the artist herself. Miss 
Thompson made her reputation within the Royal Academy, and 
she owes much, we will not say quite everything, to the applause 
which has in consequence been generously and universally accorded. 
We have usually observed that when an artist passes from the 
Academy into the hands of dealers, the birthright of genius 
becomes bartered away. 


THE OPERAS. 


pas company at Covent Garden has been strengthened by the 
return of Mme. Patti, and that at Drury Lane by the first 
appearance at that house of M. Faure. One could wish that Mme. 
Patti’s marvellous flexibility and certainty of execution were heard 
in parts less well known than those which she has been singing. 
Aida is promised, and Mme. Patti is to appear next week in the 
well-worn 7rovatore, but there are many parts less well known than 
Rosina, Violetta, Dinorah, or even Giulietta, in which Mme. Patti 
has formerly appeared, and there seems no reason why she should 


not appear in them again. Mlle. Zaré Thalberg has sung Lady Enri- 
chetta in Marta; her singing possesses its old charm of freshness, 
and has improved since last year, but it would undoubtedly have 
been better that she should have studied more before appearing at 
Covent Garden, instead of turning the stage, as is too frequently 
done now, into a practising ground. She might thus also have 
ined some notion of the art of acting, which for such a part as 
dy Enrichetta is especially desirable. The spinning quartet 
loses half its meaning when ; A Enrichetta is a lifeless tigure, 
and the following scene between her and Lionello, which clumsily 
enough introduces the air “ Qui sola vergin rosa,” demands some 
attempt at least at representing varying emotions on the part of 
Enrichetta. Signor Graziani, who sang Plumketto, appeared in 
the early part of the opera to have lost, not only his voice, but all 
control over his intonation; for this he made up by his spirited 
and admirably finished singing of the beer song in the third act. 
Signor Marini’s performance of Lionello was steady, and his singing 
in the interview with Marta in the second act was charged with 
true passion; but the delivery of ‘ M’ appari tutt’ amor” was far 
from satisfactory. The singer announced his intention of dying 
tes a robustness which removed all apprehension for his well- 
ing. 

Among the performances that Mlle. Titiens has given since 
her return from her visit to America, which seems, if anything, to 
have improved her splendid voice, perhaps that of Norma is the 
most striking, inasmuch as the singer has here to produce a tragic 
effect with music which has but little dramatic quality. Mule. 
Titiens has a singular power of indicating, so to speak, the sur- 
rounding atmosphere of every part which she undertakes. The 
grandeur and dignity with which she first appears on the stage as 
Norma seem to have in them a different quality from those dis- 
played in Lucrezia Borgia; they carry the imagination back to the 
savage majesty of the Sacred Forest. The music following Norma’s 
entrance was grandly sung, and Mlle. Titiens’s acting during the 
prelude to “ Casta Diva,” when she looked upwards in a kind of 
ecstasy, and, gradually folding her hands together, assumed a look 
of deep prayerfulness, had in it a commanding and awlul effect. 
The ieeling and execution of “ Casta Diva” were admirable, as was 
the case also with “Deh con te” in the second act, where the 
struggle in Norma’s soul when she is advancing to kill the children 
was rendered with a wonderful depth of emotion. Signor Fancelli 
sang well as Pollione, though there was a tendency, especially in 
the first air, to force his voice. This air is, by the by, a most 
ludicrous instance of that incongruity of words and music in Italian 
opera which set Herr Wagners soul aflame. It describes a bad 
dream, and is introduced by the words “‘ In rammentarlo io tremo,” 
repeated four times in an ascending passage. Mlle. Bauermeister’s 
performance as Adalgisa was, like all her performances, highly 
creditable; the singing indeed was excellent, but the acting would 
have been better if the singer had not, whenever it was possible, 
turned her back to the person she was addressing. It is difficult 
to speak as to the merit of the chorus on account of the over- 
powering din of the orchestra, which has, if anything, increased in 
loudness since last year. 

M. Faure’s first appearance at Drury Lane was the occasion of a 
combination, not tov common, of three great singers and players— 
M. Faure, Mme. Trebelli, and Mme. Nilsson. Each of these 
singers, besides vocal excellence, possesses the faculty, expressed by 
them in various ways, which, as we have said, belongs also to Mlle. 
Titiens, of giving a distinct personality to every assumption of 
character. Mme. Trebelli gives to Siebel in Faust the same 
boyish grace and petulance that she does to Urbano in the Hugue- 
nots; but the two personages are made different by the study 
which mimics nature. Siebel is invested with the tenderness of a 
boyish love which avoids weak sentimentality; and this is relieved 
by touches of the gaiety natural to Siebel’s age. Mme. Trebelli’s 
byplay, which is always careful without being obtrusive, brings 
this quality out with special skill while Siebel, leaning on 
Valentine’s arm, listens to Mephistopheles singing the “ Dio dell’ 
Or.” The mixture of petulance and horror at Mephistopheles’s inter- 
ference in the following part of the market scene, and the expression 
of the despair and hope that belong to early years in the garden scene, 
when the flowers, drooping first at Siebel’s touch, regain their 
natural bloom under the spell of holy water, are alike admirable. 
Mme. Trebelli’s acting in the scene with Marguerite after she has 
been mocked by her companions at the well conveys the very 
essence of unselfish devotion, and her singing at this point of 
* Quando a te lieta” is as perfect in feeling and style as anything 
can be. Mme. Nilsson’s Marguerite, of which we gave last year 
a detailed description, seems to have gai yet more in force and 
delicacy. The prano delivery of the repeated laughing expression 
in the jewel song appears particularly to be given with even more 
art and insight than before. In this one passage Mme. Nilsson, 
by her acting and her singing, which, with all its skill, seems as 
natural as the song of a thrush, gives the whole meaning of 
Marguerite’s character. M. Faure’s Mephistopheles certainly does 
not lose by being transferred to a narrower stage than that 
of Covent Garden. The part is filled with an appalling 
power of mockery assumed for immediate » Which at 
moments, and through the whole of the Cathedral scene, gives 
place to a native and diabolical majesty. The arrangement of this 
scene is in one point better at Drury Lane than at the other house. 
At Covent Garden Mephistopheles disappears almost as he utters 
his last sentence of damnation ; at Drury Lane Marguerite advances 
to the niche where he stands, shrieks, and falls back as he watches 
his prey with a devilish curiosity and sense of command. As 
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rendered by Mme. Nilsson and M. Faure, the situation is over- 
wering, and is made instinct with the tragic power of Goethe's 
rama. Signor del Puente’s singing of Valentine was correct and 
dramatic, but a little rough, and the violence of his death throes 
was excessive. The choruses were, on the whole, good; and Sir 
Michael Costa’s conducting was of course admirable, but for the 
matter to which we have more than once taken exception. The 
noise of the “ Soldiers’ Chorus ” was stunning, and gave vulgarity 
to the most commonplace piece of music in the opera. A fashion, 
which we could wish to see followed, of combating the senseless 
habit of encores seems to have arisen at Drury Lane, and, 
on the occasion of M. Faure’s first appearance, was only once 
broken through, when he was compelled to yield to the 
demand for a repetition of the serenade. Signor Stagno was 
less successful as Faust, in which part he constantly forced 
his voice and made too violent transitions from a soft to a 
loud tone, than as Roberto in Roberto tl Diavolo, not the least 
melodious, nor, in spite of its marvellously incoherent plot, the 
least dramatic, of Meyerbeer’s operas. His dress was better chosen 
in this than in Faust, and he displayed a force both in acting and 
singing which he missed in Gounod’s opera. He gave the air in 
the gambling scene with great spirit and with skilful modula- 
tion; and he got through the trying temptation scene, where 
Roberto has first to refuse and then to succumb to the wiles of a 
dancer in dumb show, with considerable success, In this opera 
Mme. Nilsson, who sang with admirable power and correctness, 
gave a representation of a peasant girl entirely different from that 
which she gives in Marguerite; the rusticity of Alice was marked 
with a most delicate touch, and preserved even through the ex- 
citement of the scene where she suspects and opposes Bertramo. 
This character was performed by Herr Behrens, whose deep and 
resonant voice is well suited to Lertramo’s dark deeds. The 
singer’s intonation was more correct than it sometimes has been, and 
his large presence gave a good notion of Bertramo until he was 
called upon to express emotion, when his efforts at acting were 
— praiseworthy. Mlle. von Elsner, who appeared as 
bella, displayed considerable dexterity of execution, but unfor- 
tunately this was not always employed upon the true notes. The 
dancing of Mile. Katti Lanner (Elena) had agility and grace, a 
combination which is not too frequent, and, more than this, it had 
the full meaning of the scene. The unaccompanied chorus of men 
in the second act was well given, but some of the others were 
hopelessly out, and for this there is less excuse at Drury Lane 
than at Covent Garden, where the chorus is harder worked. 

If the noise of the orchestra were modified and the chorus were 
more certain at Drury Lane, there would be little fault to find; 
and as things are, if the season there goes on as it has begun, it 
may well fulfil its promise of being brilliant. It seems a pity that, 
with M. Faure for Pictro and Mme. Nilsson for Cattarina, Mr. 
Mapleson should not mount L’Etvile du Nord; but perhaps we 
may hope for this, as for other things, when the new opera house 
is opened, 


REVIEWS. 


CEYLON.* 


EFORE Indian railways had transferred from Calcutta to 

Bombay a considerable part of the passenger trafiic of what 
is called the “ Overland Route,’ Ceylon used to be a resting-place 
for two sets of travellers, by whom it was regarded with very 
different feelings. The outward-bound merchant or civilian, who 
had almost welcomed the aridity of Aden after the heat and glare 
of the Red Sea, and who in mid-ocean had caught a glimpse of the 
not very attractive coast of Socotra, gazed with rapture on the 
splendid vegetation fringed with white surf, that met his eyes as 
he was piloted by a boatman in an outrigger-canoe into the 
harbour of Galle. It was a doubt whether India could offer any 
picture so inviting as the dense groves of cocoa-nut trees, the lines 
of hills clothed with perennial verdure, and the salient features of 
Adam's Peak or the Haycock in the background. To the Anglo- 
Indian, homeward bound after ten or {fiiteen years’ residence in 
Madras or Bengal, the cinnamon island appeared simply odious. 
The sea breezes could not atone for the even monotony of the 
temperature. The numerous comforts and appliances of India 
were wanting. The houses were ill constructed, with small 
verandahs, and the rooms wanted punkahs. Beef was unknown; 
fowls dear; mutton stringy and tasteless, and unlike the “ gram- 
fed Patna sheep.” Add to this that the openings for administrative 
talent and commercial energy were few. Cotiee had been ruinous 
and unremunerative, and official salaries were fixed at an 
absurdly inadequate scale. What could possibly be the delights 
of a colony where there were no hill-forts to storm and no fine 
provinces to annex, and the revenue was not equal to that of 
a couple of good-sized Bengal Commissionerships? Yet the ap- 
pearance of the work now before us by an unknown author 
was not necessary to prove the existence of many features which 
afford a fine field for the talents of the scholar, the adminis- 
trator, the sportsman, the naturalist, and the merchant. Ceylon 
is the Taprobane of Ptolemy, the Singhala Dwipa of Hindu 
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literature, the Lanka of modern Hindus, the Serendib of the 
Arabian Nights. The introduction of a purer faith by the 
Buddhists who were forced to flee from India has formed the 
subject of much scientitic inquiry. The degree of intercourse which 
the Singhalese had with Roman galleys, Arabian ghurrabs, and 
Chinese junks is discussed by authorities summed up in several 
chapters in the volume before us. ‘There are long strings of 
Kandyan kings, and there are histories which tell how the 
Portuguese acquired the sovereignty of the island, and had to 
succumb to the Dutch, while the latter, in their turn, were com- 
elled to yield to the British. Within the last sixty years Ceylon 
oe been the scene of two insurrections. It has an increasing 
revenue, considerable natural advantages, and one splendid harbour ; 
and though no longer a rest-house for nearly every passenger con- 
nected with two out of three Presidencies of India, it commands 
attention as lying directly in the track of steamers bound to 
Australian or Chinese waters, and it can be reached in less time 
than Jamaica, Trinidad, or any other of our dependencies in the 
West Indies. 

The island is comprised within less than four degrees of latitude 
and about two degrees of longitude. It is not quite 300 miles 
in length, and nowhere 150 in breadth. The greater part of it 
may be described as a series of undulating plains, unlike 
the wide flats of Behar or Ilindostan. Here and there are 
spurs or offshoots from the ranges of mountains which cover the 
remaining portion, and which, in the southern provinces, attain 
to an altitude of 6,000 to 8,000 feet. The exuberant vegeta- 
tion is at first suggestive of the fertility of Lower Bengal. But 
somehow the geology of the country is not favourable to cereals, 
nor, except in places, to the cultivation of coffee. On the eastern 
coast there is a series of lagoons or salt-marshes. In parts of the 


island are tracts for which the European can find no better 


names than the native terms Paténas and Talawas. The former 
are open spaces on the sides of hills or on the bottoms of 
valleys, varying from a few yards to several thousand acres in ex- 
tent, and covered with a natural lemon-grass of coarse texture and 
overpowering smell. Yalawas occur on the eastern side of the 


| island and in the tract watered by the Mahavilli-Ganga and other 
| streams. They are picturesque glades, studded with fine timber, 


like a chase in England, and frequented by herds of wild deer. We 
have all heard of the variety of precious stones which the island con- 
ceals, and it has small amounts of gold and iron, but there is 
nothing to lead us to expect large returns from mines or metals, 
unless it may be from a peculiar kind of iron ore. Only one river 
in Ceylon has a course of more than a hundred miles, though 
several pass the half hundred. The fault of the climate is, perhaps, 
its uniformity and the want of that dry and exhilarating 
cold weather which enables Anglo-Indians to live in 
hope through the damp of one province and the hot winds of 
another. Cyclones or hurricanes are rare. There are of course 
great atmospheric changes and violent storms of thunder and 
lightning, and a wind called the “along shore” wind comes 
down unpleasantly from India, divested of every particle of its 


' original coolness, and warms up March and the latter end of April 


into the decent semblance of a hot season. But what with sea 
breezes and a rainfall of less than a hundred inches in the year, 
the thermometer in the plains appears to have a range of six or 
eight or ten degrees, between 76 and 85, and gives a mean, in the 
twenty-four hours, of 75 or 76, Of course there are exceptions, as 
at Jatina; and at Trincomalee the temperature more resembles 
that of the Madras Presidency, while at Newara Ellia, in the hills, 
the invalid may enjoy a climate equal in some respects to that of 
the Nilgiris or the Himalayas. 

So much for the general aspect and conditions of the dependency 
which these two volumes describe. The author has several quali- 
fications for the discharge of his task. He has resided a long time 
in the island, though, as we gather from some expressions, not 
within the last few years. He is entitled to the praise of great 
industry and research, and he has laid under contribution his- 
torians, travellers, classical authors, Portuguese and Dutchmen, 
geologists and naturalists, Sir E. Tennent and quaint old Captain 
Knox. Unluckily, he has not arranged his voluminous materials 
to the best advantage. He seems to be nothing of a sportsman ; 
he tells us little about the reforms of the executive administration, 
the progress of government, the repression of crime, or the educa- 
tion of the people. A sporting contemporary has pointed out 
seyeral errors in his chapters on birds and reptiles, as well as 
the want of recent information on other topics. It is easy to 
pounce on several mistakes in Oriental terms and phrases, some of 
which may be misprints; but Sir E. Tennent is made responsible 
for the following original reading of a passage in the Eneid :— 

gyptus et Indi, 
Omnis Arabes vertebant terga Sabzi. 
Pestis serica may very easily be a mistake for vestis, and zemmar 
for janeo, the sacrificial thread worn by Brahmans to this day. 
But Tumlook is not on the river Hooghly, but on one of its aftlu- 
ents. Hindoo mendicants are not in the habit of disporting them- 
selves in the streets of London, though Mahommedans may swee 
our crossings occasionally; and the liquid called tart, po Seas 
into our “ toddy,” is in India usually obtained, not from the cocoa 

m, but from the ¢dl tree, or the Borassus flabelliformis of 

tany. However, in a work so crammed with facts and so full 
of the discoveries and conclusions of a host of writers, these 
errors might be easily condoned. The serious defect of the work 
is that it is a laboured compilation, and nothing more. We 
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have too much of ancient disquisition and too little of recent 
observation and adventure. As a storehouse of opinions, and 
as a signpost showing the way to original sources, the work 
may be useful, but for a general view of the Singhalese 
dependency we much prefer the volumes of Sir E. Tennent, or the 
« Hleven Years” of Major Forbes. This is the more to be lamented 
because, in the inevitable progress of a Crown colony with natural 
resources not fully developed, there is always room, after the lapse 
of ten or twenty years, for a fresh work bringing down events 
to date. It may be very creditable to an officer of a local regiment 
tuat he should have spent his time in rummaging old libraries in 
preference to consuming tobacco and cursing the climate; but 
something beyond plodding diligence is requisite to produce a good 
standard work which shall either throw previous authors into the 
shade, or at least take rank on the shelves with them. 

We must leave to our readers to select for themselves such 
topics of this “ historical, physical, and statistical” work as they 
may fancy. The range is so wide from Buddhism to crustacea 
and mollusea, and from medieval accounts to reptiles and botany, 
that every fancy can be indulged. We shall select three or four 
subjects characteristic of the island, which are not unsikilfully 
handled. The pearl fishery, vaguely renowned even in the 
days of Pliny, is carried on principally at Aripo, on the west of the 
island, a little south of Manaar and Adam’s Bridge. Few places, 
from the description, can be more dreary than the shore at this 
spot. A sandy beach, a few cocoa palms, some thorn bushes, and 
enormous mounds of shells which have accumulated for centuries, 
do not sound attractive or picturesque. From March to May this 
spot is thronged by some hundreds of thousands of people interested 
in the catch, and houses are hastily run up of mats and palm 
leaves, while boats of all sorts and sizes crowd the beach. The 
divers mainly come from the Malabar coast, and their operations 
begin at sunrise. The plunge to the bottom is facilitated by 
a stone weighing thirty pounds attached to a rope, in a loop of 
which the diver places his foot, and drops perpendicularly. As soon 
as he reaches the ground the stone is drawn up, and the process 
of filling a basket wigh shells commences. Experts remain under 
the water not quite sixty seconds, though the Government Inspector 
had known one man who could stay eighty-seven seconds. They 
can go down nine fathoms, but work has been done in thir- 
teen. Danger from sharks is only apprehended, and not felt. A 
professional “ shark charmer” is, however, always in attendance, 
who recites a formula, and supplies charms and amulets for the 
divers. The immunity from attack probably arises from the 
noise and disturbance of the waters by so many hundred boats. 
Some divers can bring up 3,000 or 4,000 sliells a day, 
and earn nearly 4/. in eight days’ work. Failures in the fishery 
are not uncommon. During the occupation of the Dutch, 
which lasted 140 years, sixty years were unproductive, and there 
were only four really good seasons. In our time there was a 
failure from 1820 to 1828, and another from 1837 to 1859. It is 
not very easy to estimate the financial return of this branch of the 
revenue, which is usually farmed out to a speculator. In 1814 
seventy-six millions of shells were brought up; and in 1798 the 
farmer paid the Government 140,000/., and realized about 50,0001, 
of profit. There is still some doubt, it would seem, whether the 
pearl itself is the result of disease, or of an “ independent natural 
concretion.” One naturalist ascribes the origin to parasites. Even 
greater uncertainty exists as to the possibility of facilitating the 
growth of pearls by systematic treatment. But we should say that 
there can be no doubt as to the careless and unscientific way in 
which the shells are buried in the sand, and the valuable part 
either extracted after decomposition or forcibly torn out. The 
stench, by the way, which arises from the putrefaction of such 
vast numbers of shell-fish is horrible, and yet Avipo is not con- 
verted into a huge hospital. The sea breezes and the short time 
. the fishery may perhaps account for this immunity irom epi- 
emics. 

It is well known that we do not look to Ceylon alone fora 
supply of cinnamon. It has been cultivated in Java and Malacca; 
but some hold the opinion that cinnamon is really indigenous to 
Ceylon, or, if introduced there from some other country centuries 
back, it has been developed by a combination of climatic influences 
to an extent elsewhere unrivalled. Cinnamon gardens formed by the 
Dutch in the neighbourhood of Colombo were kept up by the colonial 
Government, and were one of the sights of the island, until the year 
1840, when the competition of Java, China, and some of the West 
Indian islands extinguished monopoly. These celebrated gardens 
were sold, neglected, and either turned to wildernesses or displaced 
by villas. There are, however, some good plantations still at 
Negumbo, not many miles north of Colombo, and at Galle, 
where the growth of the plant and the curious process of peeling 
may be watched. Cinnamon requires shade and manure. ‘The 
tree naturally would grow to twenty or thirty feet in height, but 
the larger branches are pruned in order to produce a crop of 
shoots. Inthe sixth season, when about five feet high, the bark 
may be peeled, but a good crop is not obtained till the ninth 
year. When the shoots are cut after heavy rains, they are 
tied in bundles till the sap ferments, and then the bark is 
skilfully removed. These operations are entrusted to a parti- 
cular caste termed Chalias. The exquisite aroma of the bark 
soon vanishes, or is exhaled during a sea voyage. A kind of 
oil is also obtained from the leaves and bark, and the berries and 
young shoots used to give a substance called ‘Colombo wax,” 
used by the Portuguese as candles for their altars. The only 


export duty, which was reduced many years ago from three 
shillings in the pound to one, and finally abolished. Cassia, which 
resembles the cinnamon plant, but is not found in Ceylon, com- 
petes with this product in the European market, though our author 
declares it to be more rough to the palate. 

The account of coffee-planting is good as far as it goes, 
but more might have been made of such an unworked field. 
The sale of lands and the growth of coffee-plantations com- 
menced in 1837 and culminated in 1845, when there came a crash. 
Protection was withdrawn; credit collapsed; and many estates 
were either sold for nothing or returned to their original jungle. 
We are told that two estates worth 10,000/. each were bought 
for 300/. and 5o00/., and that ninety per cent. of the planters 
lost everything. But the lowering of the differential duties 
in 1845 was not the sole cause of these disasters. Some men 
did not understand how to manage natives, or entrusted their 
properties to dishonest or incompetent agents. Others selected 
places with a wrong aspect, and either too high or too low, and 
sometimes forgot that you must have land or water carriage to 
convey your produce to port. Some plantations were damaged by 
elephants, monkeys, and storms. Then labour was dear, which added 
greatly to the cost of production, and coolies had to be imported 
irom the Malabar coast, as the Singhalese from the low country or 
the Kandyans from the hills would not or could not work. We 
believe, however, that coffee-planting may now lead to indepen- 
dence, if not to absolute wealth; and for a young fellow who is 
hesitating between Assam tea and Australian sheep-farming we 
would suggest a visit to the Rambodde district. There and near 
Pusilava a planter’s bungalow, 3,000 or 4,000 feet above the sea 
level, would give a cool climate, and (subject to the drawback of 
loneliness) pleasant occupation, health, and opportunities for sport. 

The chapters on Buddhism do not differ much from other ac- 

counts of that remarkable religion. A more condensed account 
of a faith whose author inculcated some excellent moral pre- 
cepts with the dreary prospect of final extinction may be found 
in the Indian Wisdom of Professor Monier Williams. We 
could have wished that the author of the work before us had 
given us his opinion of the practical effect of this creed on 
the morals and manners of the Singhalese. But though the 
last chapter contains several particulars as to the dress, physi- 
cal appearance, amusements, and social customs of the races 
that people the island, we have no attempt to show how fur 
the precepts of Sakya Muni have been modified or abandoned 
in the practice of 2,400 years. An appendix gives some slight 
particulars of the Maldives, but the author never landed at those 
extraordinary coral formations. Any account of Ceylon would be 
incomplete without a notice of the aboriginal Veddahs. Sir LE. 
Tennent and our author seem to have divided these jungly 
creatures into more sections than necessary. An excellent paper 
in the March number of the Fortnightly Review shows clearly that 
the tribe consists of only two divisions—the Kelé or Rock Veddals 
and the Gan or Village Veddahs. The former are the pure type of 
the noble savage. They never smoke, or weep, or laugh, or chew 
betel, or, except in rare instances, use any shelter but rocks, trees, 
and holes. They live in the forests of the North-Eastern provinces, 
and carry bows and arrows, and no other weapon than a small 
axe. They are adepts at killing wild animals with arrows, though 
not always proficient in shooting at a mark ; and, besides roots, tisi, 
and honey, they will eat deer, monkeys, and wild boars. The Village 
Veddahs submit to live in huts, and will occasionally employ 
themselves in fishing and making mats. Their intellectual facul- 
ties are on the lowest scale, and though they speak truth and 
are quiet, affectionate, and submissive, some of them have given 
way to revengeful passions. Efforts are made to civilize them by 
some excellent missionaries, and we cannot avoid the conclusion 
that the pure Veddah must soon be extinguished. Sir E. Tennent 
estimated their number at 8,000, In 1858, if that estimate were 
correct, they had dwindled down to 380. 
Ceylon has not the historic renown nor the wonderful archi- 
tectural remains of India, nor the political problems with which 
that empire amazes, repels, and captivates us by turns. Like India, 
it never can become the home of successive generations of English- 
men. Colonists will not find “nuggets” there nor “ fleece a 
thousand flocks.” But the religious system, the geographical situ- 
ation, the picturesque scenery, the coffee, cinnamon, pearls, and 
other products, must raise 1t to a high rank amidst our most 
prosperous colonies. By a freak of nature its only good harbour 
hies out of the shipping track, in the East of the island, and 
whether a breakwater at Galle or Colombo ought to be erected out 
of Imperial as well as local revenue, is a question which, however 
seductive, cannot be discussed at the close of a review. 


SIXTY-NINE YEARS AT THE COURT OF PRUSSIA.* 


N a literary point of view the Diary is not an attractive form of 

composition. Nobody cares to be neat and happy in the 
terms in which he addresses his future self; and history piece- 
meal, whether of a period or of a single life, is fatiguing unless 
the disjointed, fragmentary nature of the narrative is corrected 
by some qualities in the writer's character and circumstances which 
are rarely met with. The conduct of human affairs is seldom 


* Sixty-nine Years at the Court of Prussia: the Recollections of Countess 
von Voss. ‘Translated by Emily and Agnes Stephenson, ~ London: 
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satisfactory to the reader in the position of looker-on; blunders, 
incongruities, unfitnesses disturb the effect of what possesses per- 


always had an affection for Friiu.ein von Voss, and now sent her word “ she 


was glad to know the King was in such noble, good hands.” . . . And so at 
last it appears the left-handed marriage was pertormed by the Court preacher 


manent interest ; the journalist and his business in life seem con- ; Zéllner, in the Royal Chapel at Charlottenburg. The Consistorium declared 


stantly at odds. He is not satisfied with his work and place in the | 
world, or else we are not satisfied for him or with him. There | 
must be a growing confidence in the writer, or we soon tire. Of 
course there are some diaries dressed up for publication, to which 
our remarks need not apply. In the diary simple we require to take 
an interest in the leading character and to be supported by a sense 
of stability and reality resulting in success. It is this success which 
carries it over all drawbacks in the journal of Countess von Voss. 
We see a piece of the world’s work well done; and a character of 
exceptional force and vigour placed exactly in the position best 
fitted to bring it out. Sixty-nine years spent at the Court of 
Prussia, beginning at the age of thirteen, when she was appointed 
lady-in-waiting to the Queen of Frederick I., and ending at eighty- 
tive, when she still held office as Mistress of the Household under 
Frederick William IIL, carried the writer through times of won- 
derful change and trial. But it not seldom strikes one that 
the happiness of a life depends very little upon the times | 
in which it is lived. Misfortune and tragedy in their acute form, 
such as take hold of the reader or observer of a life or a period, are 
short in actual endurance ; and if the character exposed to them 
or living in them is equal to emergencies as they arise, there is 
some satisfaction, at any rate some bracing, to be got out of them. 
Nobody is utterly miserable who is equal to the occasion and plays 
his part well. In proportion as a life is passed in always knowing 
what to do and always doing it, it is a happy life; and this felicity, 
we may say, always attended Sophie Marie von Voss, from the date 
when, as a child, more womanly than her years, “ beautiful as an 
angel, but resolute as she was charming,” she gave Mr. Carlyle’s 
hero, Frederick William I., a hearty box on the ear for attempting 
to kiss her, down to extreme old age, when she was still able to 
carry out to the letter the very sensible rules she laid down to 
herself on being appointed, at the age of sixty-three, mistress of 
the household to the interesting and unfortunate Louisa, Queen 
of Frederick William HI. Her conscience was sound and service- 
able rather than scrupulous—that is, she accepted the ideas of her 
age in their best sense. The virtue which predominated was loyalty. 
From infancy she lived in the Prussian Court, and the claims of 
the Royal Family took with her the lead of ail others. 

Beauty, which thus far in the history of the world has had so 
much to do in fostering the great qualities of women and develop- 
ing their intellectual powers, gave her early an opportunity of 
manifesting this devotion. Her attractions had inspired the 
Prince of Prussia, heir-apparent of Frederick the Great, with an 
absorbing passion. As Thiebault, in his Souvenirs de vingt ans, 
writes :— 

The lady who has inspired the Prince of Prussia with so warm an attach- 

ment was Fraulein von cer he and the world must at least confess that 
she was fully worthy of being the object of so passionate and unconquerable 
alove. ‘Tail and slight, with the form of the huntress Diana, and yet fair 
and lovely as Venus, she was as charming, as innocent, and as amiable as 
she was beautiful.” The Prince had set his mind upon obtaining a divorce 
trom his wife, that he might offer his hand to her, and the highest authority 
was obliged to interfere in the matter. At last, overpowered by a storm of 
remonstrances and «dmonitions, her high spirit was so worked upon that she 
voluntarily sacriticed herself, and that with a courage and self-denial which 
all noble and feeling hearts must understand and admire. To make all 
future hope impossible to the Prince, she suddeuly and most unexpectedly 
resolved upon marrying. 
Her cousin, Count von Voss, was made fully acquainted with 
the truth that she could not love him—in fact, her own atiections 
had been so touched by the Prince’s devotion that no similar senti- 
ment was again awakened in her—but he too was in love. The 
marriage was not a happy one. He was jealous without cause, 
as she devoted herself to her children and to his wishes and inte- 
rests. But the Prince’s devotion and sad and early death were 
lasting influences, and infused a melaucholy and romance into 
her character which probably added to its interest and dignity. 
And doubiless her conduct on this occasion inspired the Royal 
amily with a regard and ailectionate respect which made her 
oue of themselves to the end of her lite. Her marriage took 
place in 1751, at the age of two-and-twenty. More than thirty 
years after we find the same drama performed in the same 
Court, with a dilierent ending. Frederick William II., the 
son of her princely admirer, falls in love with Julie von 
Voss, her husband’s niece and the Queen’s Lady-in-waiting. 
The entries of each day note the King’s growing attentions 
with anxious disapproval; ‘it must be put a stop to.” But Julie 
would lend herseli to no measures that should stop it. Julie's 
beauty as well as character was of another type, “ ia the style of 
Titian, a beautiful form, and delicate features dazzlingly fair, but 
entirely without colour, her marble paleness relieved by rich 
reddish yellow hair ”—this luxuriant golden hair getting her the 
name of Ceres. The atiair ends in the great historical scandal of a 
left-handed marriage. Julie has scruples of conscience, and de- 
mands conditions, which are granted :— 

The conditions put before the King by Friiulein von Voss, as mentioned 
by the Mistress of the Household, were as follow :—That the Queen should 


give her written consent to their union, that the King should wed her | 


solemnly by the left hand, and that Frau von Rietz and her children should 
leave Berlin for ever. The King was willing to concede the two first points, 
but the third he would not give in to. And yet many influential persons, 
notably the Minister Fiukenstein, her brother’s father-in-law, urged her 
compliance, advised her to sacrifice herself for the happiness of the country 
and the true welfare of the King, by banishing from his neighbourhood the 
influence of interested, dangerous people; even the Queen herself did so, in 


this to be an allowable proceeding, on the precedent of the permission given 
by Melancthon for the double marriage of Philip the Magnanimous of 
Hesse. 

The aunt, however, was not in the secret; and it is observable 
that, in spite of this clerical sanction, nobody was in the least 
taken in by the proceeding, or regarded the marriage as any- 
thing but a sham. “It grieves me sorely,” we read; “ with 
the best will I cannot avoid a feeling of disgust and abhorrence at 
a thing so unlawful. They may give what seeming reason for it 
they will; her conscience will tell her so soon enough, and will 
never be at rest again.” Kings, however, were certainly privileged 
persons. Nobody liked to say them nay; and the old Queen 
invited “the Countess Ingenheim ” to dinner; and, when she was 
ill, Princess Frederica and the Princess of Brunswick, with the 
King, dined in her room at her bedside. “It is too strong!” 
writes the correct Mistress of the Household ; but even she pro- 
nounces the King “ the best Prince that can be found in the whole 
world. What a pity that he is so weak, so devoid of energy, and 
sometimes so impetuous!” Julie did the best thing that was left for 
her. She went into a galloping consumption, and died quite 
suddenly. 

We get into a purer air when the Queen Louisa comes on the 
scene, and Napoleon brings the world to itssenses; though the part 
the King played in the great tragic action of his day was so far 
beneath the occasion. There is something touching in the clearness 
with which these two women, the poor Queen and her devoted 
servant, saw all things go wrong, and often knew what ought to be 
done, and yet were too loyal to husband and sovereign to betray by 
a word their real feelings and convictions; except, indeed, by 
whispered comments in this journal. Religion was a real in- 
fluence with both, though it came to them in courtly garb, and the 
same pastor, Zillner, whose subservience in the left-handed 
marriage we have just recorded, held oflice in the new Court. 
“* Pastor Ziliner,’ we read, “ who is our director and confessor, 
came and remained a long time with the Crown Princess.” We 
find curious entries. Thus the first child and heir, born in 1797, 
was baptized one day in the Audience Chamber by Sach, the 
Lutheran pastor, and next day was carried to “the Radziwills, where 
the little new-born Prince received Catholic baptism.” Nothing of 
this sort excites remark. Sermons are always praised; it was 
not the day of criticism in such matters, but of docile submission. 


| Yet, where there is this docility, there may be error of another 


kind, and there is a compunctious notice on one occasion, soon 
after the accession, that on Sunday nobody had thought of going 
to church, 

We cannot wonder that Napoleon figures as a monster in these 
pages. There isa sort of suppressed grudge against Providence 
tor permitting this scourge to her country and her Queen to live— 
“ and this scourge, this vile man, is permitted to crush and torment 
us”—even interiering, as it were, with the course of events in his 
favour. At one time rumours reached them that he had nearly 
been drowned in the Elbe, when a “ miserable sailor” saved him 
from a fate that would have done such a good turn to all the 
world. Her portrait of him is not flattering. She accompanied 
the Queen in July 1807 when she joined the King at Tilsit :— 

A quarter of an hour later came Napoleon. I received him with Coun- 
tess ‘Tauenzien at the foot of the staircase. He is excessively ugly, with 
a flat, swollen, sallow face ; he is very corpulent besides, short, and entirely 
without figure ; his great round eyes roll gloomily about ; the expression 
of his features is severe ; he looks like the incarnation of fate. Only his 
mouth is well shaped, and his teeth are good also. 

Yet this was an occasion on which the Queen’s action promised 
some advantage to the cause :— 

He was extremely polite, talked to the Queen for a long time alone, and 
then went away. ‘lowards eight o’clock we went to him, as, out of consi- 
deration for the Queen, he had dined eurlier than usual. At table he was 
in very good humour, and talked a great deal tome. After dinner he had 
a long conversation with the Queen, who seemed pretty well satistied with 
the result. 

But the next day they heard that he recalled everything he had pro- 
mised theQueen. “ He avoided her, and when they did meet looked 
malicious and spiteful. On taking leave she said to him that she 
went away feeling deeply that he should have deceived her. My 
poor Queen, she is quite in despair.” At this time the Countess 
von Voss was seventy-seven ; but nothing either in her own tone or 
in the conduct of others towards her reminds us of age. The 
feeling towards “ My Queen” has youthful enthusiasm in its mode 
of expression. Her sense, judgment, courage, resource, show all 
her powers in full exercise. Probably such a character might have 
wearied of the formalities of etiquette if they had not had to be 
enforced under difficulties; but she could not endure to relax in 
observances when to do so would imply admission of defeat. Duty 
and care for others prevented personal fears. Wherever there was 

and risk she accepted the post of danger. When the Queen 
had to fly from Konigsberg to Memel, the Mistress of the House- 
hold followed with an aide-de-camp, General Kéckritz, and they 
were detained at a post-house for want of horses. The General's 
courage failed with the French in pursuit. They had wished to 
cut off the King, and they would hasten after him, would find 
them both, would massacre them, or at best would take them 
prisoners. “Then they would take two old women prisoners,” 
said the Countess, quietly, and the General was silenced. We are 


the hope of setting aside through her the dreaded I’rau von Rietz. She had 


struck by the absence of any parade of personal details, Now 
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and then we read entries like “ As usual, every one comes to me,” 
but more naturally her pen runs into pity of her poor Queen 
struggling with such feminine sw..tness, endurance, and good 
sense under the adversities that eventually broke her heart. “ Her 
language was wonderfully beautiful and touching,” “ My poor 
Queen cries too much,” “there is no one like her.” But our 
fails. In spite of the public troubles that harassed this life 
at its close, troubles so keenly entered into and shared, in spite 
of wounded patriotism and outraged public spirit, the book leaves 
a cheerful impression. Existence is in itself enjoyment whenever 
there is a part to play, with the power to play it well; and, after 
all, in the stormiest periods there is an under-current in every life 
which does not take its flow from the course of outward events. 


ANTONIO DE TRUEBA.* 


A’ the present moment, when Spain has just brought her latest 
Carlist war toa successful end, and when the Basque pro- 
vinces which maintained the struggle are on the point of losing, 
perhaps irrevocably, their cherished and long fought-for fweros, the 
fnglish reader may find not a little to interest and enlighten him 
in the stories of the Basque novelist and chronicler, Antonio de 
Trueba. Fernan Caballeros, the Spanish counterpart of George 
Sand and George Eliot, has made the orange groves, the peasants, 
and the legends of Andalusia familiar to a large public all over 
Europe. Several of her most striking stories have been translated 
into English, and their genius and freshness have invested even the 
fierce Ultramontanism of their author with something charming 
and piquant to English eyes. What Fernan Caballeros has done 
for Andalusia, Trueba has done with equal freshness, though with 
less genius, for the Basque provinces. His subjects are much 
akin to those of Caballeros; to both the pious, laborious Spanish 
peasant is the ideal of humanity, and Spain, when all deductions 
have been made, the ideal country. Both are passionately attached 
to local scenery and local traditions, and the pencil of Caballeros 
is not truer to the glowing skies, the bare, sun-scorched hills and 
tropical plains of Andalusia than is Trueba’s to the white farm- 
houses, the cherry-orchards, the ravines, the streams, and the northern 
sea of Biscay. Thus far Trueba seems to be little known in England. 
He has attracted some attention in France, and a pleasant edition 
of his works has been published in Germany. In Spain, especially 
in his native province, he enjoys, or did enjoy till the recent war broke 
out, an extraordinary popularity, which was at its height in 1862, 
when the representatives of the ancient seigneury of Biscay, as- 
sembled “ under the oak of Guernica,” appointed{Antonio de Trueba 
archivist and chronicler to the Basque provinces. Trueba, how- 
ever, is not a pure Basque. He was born in the small district of 
Las Encartaciones, lying between Bilbao and Santander, a tract of 
country where the peasants speak, not Basque, but Spanish, and 
which, both in race and traditions, is more nearly assimilated to 
Castile than any other part of Biscay. His parents were superior 
labourers living by agriculture, and Trueba, born in 1821, spent 
fifteen peaceful years in a corner of country famous for its natural 
beauty, its fertility, and the fine physique of its peasantry. Here 
he learnt to sow and reap, to shake orchards and tend goats; and 
here, while quite a child, he made a name for himself at the country 
festivals by his gift for verseemaking. Here he first fell in love 
with a beautiful maiden, seen once, and only once, on the high 
road; and here too, like Wordsworth at Hawkshead, he gathered 
in a harvest of natural and simple impressions, the reproduction of 
which was afterwards to give value and poetry to all he wrote. He 
was just fifteen when the Carlist war of 1836 broke out. The whole 
of Northern Spain, then the most flourishing part of the Peninsula, 
woke to war and the horrors of war. The basque provinces had 
very little to gainand everything to lose; but a cause backed by 
the Church and pledged to the fueros appealed to them irresistibly, 
and soon along the whole line of the Ebro the country was in 
arms, Levies of the population began, and the parents of Trueba, 
in their home at Sopuerta, foresaw military service for their son 
as a peril close at hand. He was of a delicate and nervous tempera- 
ment, and they resolved at all risks to send him safely out of the way. 
Accordingly, they wrote to some relations in trade at Madrid, and 
before the war was fairly on foot Trueba was established in the 
capital as an assistant in his uncle’s shop in the Calle de Toledo. 
He was past thirty before he saw his native country again. 

During the sixteen or seventeen years which elapsed between the 
arrival of the penniless, broken-hearted boy at Madrid, and the return 
of the successful author to the home of his childhood, Trueba was 
first occupied in learning and then in writing. His education in 
the village school of Sopuerta had naturally been of the scantiest. 
The keener life of the capital roused in him a desire for knowledge, 
which he set to work to feed as he best could, spending his time 
after business hours in incessant reading, varied with attempts at 
writing. But though Truebaread many books during these years, 
he never attained to anything like general cultivation. His lack of 
education, of that rudimentary apparatus of general knowledge which 
the reading public of France and England demands from an author as 
a matter of course, has remained throughout his greatest drawback. 
Those of his stories the scenes of which are laid outside Spain are 
full of the most laughable mistakes, and there is no European country 


* Cuentos Campesinos. Leipzig: F. A. Brockhaus. 1865. 
Cuentos Populares. Leipzig: 1866. 
Cuentos color de rosa. Leipzig: 1869. 
Mari-Santa, §c. Madrid: 1874. 


of which Trueba has such hopeless notions as of England. His seri- 


ous account of a Sunday service in an English country church is one 
of the most comical things in modern fiction. To his want of higher 
cultivation the greater part of his most glaring faults may be traced 
—his childish self-conceit, his lack of literary proportion, and the 
over-sentimentalism which spoils so many of his best stories. In 
this he is a strong contrast to another contemporary Spanish 
novelist, Galdos, a writer of great natural gifts and an artist of the 
first rank to boot. Trueba as an artist is nowhere near the first 
rank. He would be the first to tell the reader that art has little 
or nothing to do with his work, and his contempt for “ philo- 
sophers ”—for people, that is to say, who limit and sift and make re- 
servations—is always candidly expressed. He is not a novelist as 
Europe understands the word, but he is one of the first of story- 
tellers. In the combination of simple s, in the description of 
country life as he knows it and has seen it, in the reproduction of 
popular beliefs, popular malice, popular sentiment, he is second 
only to Fernan Caballeros in Spain, and—longo intervallo—to 
George Sand among her Berry peasants. 

His first successful ap ce as a writer, however, was as 2 

oet. The Libro de Cantares, published in 1852, when he had 

en for several years struggling to maintain himself by literature 
with very small success, was followed by one of those bursts of 
popular applause which are peculiarly Southern, perhaps peculiarly 
Spanish. The freshness, the vivacity, the genuine popular tone of 
the Cantares delighted the Madrid public, and their glorification 
of Biscay won them an eager welcome in the North. The book 
ran quickly through five editions. The Duke of Montpensier paid 
the expenses of the fourth edition, and Queen Isabella herself 
defrayed those of the fifth. Trueba’s name was made, and a 
journalistic appointment secured him daily bread till he should do 
something better still. Luckily he soon found out where his real 
strength lay, and gave up poetry for prose. Five volumes of 
Cuentos, or tales, followed one another in quick succession, and still 
the public bought and praised his books with unabated relish. 
Trueba married; he saw once more the white houses and the 
orchards of Las Encartaciones; he had the delight of finding his 
name a household word in the beloved Northern valleys, and his 
poems on the lips of countrywomen who did not know their 
author. In 1862 came the appointment of chronicler to the 
od of Biscay, and a fresh and rather odd phase in Trueba’s 
ife began. 

To justify his position the new chronicler must needs think it 
incumbent upon him to write a history of the Basque provinces. 
It was as if Burns had set to work to rival Gibbon. The natural 
result followed. Trueba dived with interest into numberless old 
documents preserved in the archives of the various Biscayan towns, 
delighted himself with picturesque anecdotes and bits of striking 
biography, and was finally seized with a great curiosity to trace 
the history of his own family—a curiosity which some papers in 
the municipal collection at Bilbao enabled him to a great extent 
to gratify. But the history of the “very noble and very loyal 
seigneury of Biscay” has not yet been written, nor is it much to 
be desired that Trueba should ever write it. Some fragments 
indeed, the results of his studies, he has given to the world under 
the title of Capitulos de un Libro. The Capitulos has gaiety, 
discursiveness, naiveté, allthe characteristic qualities in iact of 
Trueba ; but, as a French critic too politely says of it, “ peut-étre 
cependant sentirait-on parfois chez l’auteur l’absence de savoir et 
d'instruction générale nécessaires & ce genre d’études; le sujet 
n'est pas toujours sutlisamment pris de haut.” When the recent 
Carlist war broke out, Trueba was living with his family at 
Bilbao. He was known politically as an ardent supporter of the 
fueros, and seems to have been suspected of Carlism in general 
by the Liberal party; so that, in spite of his boyish flight from 
Carlism, no sooner was Don Carlos the younger up in arms for 
legitimacy and the fueros than Trueba became a marked man in 
Bilbao. An informal meeting of the citizens revoked his appoint- 
ment and its emoluments, and Trueba once more took the exile’s 
road to Madrid, burdened this time with a wifeand family. Since 
1873 he has courageously resumed his career as an author, and has 
produced a second series of books, of a very ditlerent tone and 
style, however, from his early ones. It can scarcely be doubted 
that the abolition or modification of the fweros, whenever it comes, 
will be a severe blow to what has been at least a cherished senti- 
ment of Trueba’s whole life. 

The subjects of his stories are as various as the merit of them. 
They are for the most part slight, and owe their attractiveness, not 
to any skill of plot or elaboration of character, but to the ease and 
sparkle of the conversations, the humour brought to bear on 
common things, on children and childish mischiets, on household 
cares, on the ways and whims of domestic animals—always a 
favourite subject with Trueba—and on the gossip and merry- 
makings of village life. There is, in general, a moral of some sort 
—the superiority of country to town life, the advantages which 
flow from industry and family love, the harm of family discords 
and of foolish ambitions; these, and similar maxims, lie at the 
root of all Trueba’s work. But he handles his moral lightly, and 
seasons it with so much humour and so much grace that the 
reader is always ready to forgive him the monotony of his themes. 
A story called Las Svembras y Cosechas, “ Sowings and Reapings,” 
in the Cuentos Campesinos, is a fair illustration of his prevailing 
manner. The plot is of the slightest—is, in fact, nothing more 
than an amplification of the proposition that, if a man sows seed 
in November, he will reap wheat in June, and that, if his wife 
sows harmony and thrift in the household while he is away from 
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it, she will reap a harvest of loving and industrious children ; but 
the various domestic scenes—the waking of the children, the 
feeding of the fowls, above all, the harvest and the harvest 
supper—are given with delightful zest and freshness. In any 
short account of an unknown author it is impossible to make an 
extract or two represent the writer fairly ; but we cannot refrain 
from translating a passage from the children’s talk in this story as 
a specimen of the crispness and simplicity of Trueba’s manner :— 


. Canute is eight, Periquito six, and Hermengilda four, and they all sleep 
one bed. 

Here is the conversation which the children keep up while the little 
girl feeds and rocks her doll, which has lain warm in her arms all 
night :— 

“1’'m going to sow wheat in my garden.” “So will I in mine! And 
shall we get much corn?” “ Yes,a great deal.” ‘ And what shall we do 
with it when we’ve got it?” “Sow it again in the garden and get ever so 
much more.” “And then?” “ Then we'll sow lots and lots down in the 
ficld.” “ And more after that ?” “ Yes, we'll go on sowing and sowing !” 
“ And when we have got heaps and heaps?” “ Why, then we shall be 
rich!” “Rich! what does that mean?” “ Why, it means having an 
india-rubber ball, like the mayor’s Tommaso.” “ How jolly! Does it cost 
much to sow?” “ Ask father if it costs him anything!” “ And we shall 
really get an india-rubber ball?” “ Really and truly.” 

Iermengilda, Merigilda, or Minigilda, tor she owns to all these names, 
has been busy feeding her doll while her brothers have been sinking deeper 
and deeper in economics. Presently she hugs and kisses it, and begins 
to sing :— 

Sleep, my little one, sleep, 

For the cuckoo is coming this way, 
And he eats up the children who crys 
And are cross to their mothers all day. 


“ Good-for-nothing chit! Won't you go to sleep now that I’ve filled you 
as full as you can hold? Well, then you shall be whipped. There !— 


For the child who is good 

Gets a blessing ; 

But the child who is naughty 

A dressing! 
There, there,’ she went on, “now the child’s asleep! Bless its little 
heart! It’s worth more pennies than all the world. Oh, my child is sure 
to be good, because her mother’s so good! . . She’ll be rich and live 
many years, and then she'll die happy and go straight to Heaven!” 


The only objection the reader is inclined to make here is that 
Hermengilda’s remarks to her doll are a little too old for her 
supposed age of four years; but the practical agriculture of the 
boys is delightful. Or, to take a graver passage, could there be a 
more suggestive description of a girl's grief and longing when fate 
separates her from the playfellow of her childhood whom she is 
just beginning to love than the following, taken from an earlier 
volume of tales P— 


Santiago set out with his father. 

Quica and Catalina remained behind disconsolate, following them with 
their eyes till they disappeared over the top of a neighbouring hill. 

a the girl made an almost superhuman effort to calm her grief and 
said, 

“ Sefiora Madre, I will go and take the sheep to the mountain.” 

“ Do what you will, daughter,” replied Quica, mechanically. 

It was Catalina’s office every morning to open the doors of the sheepfold, 
and to lead the sheep to a pasture a stone’s throw from the farm, where they 
miclt be left for the day. But on this day she took them on to the hill 
which Ramon and Santiago had just passed, and from that hill she walked 
to the next, and on still further to another and another, keeping the road 
to Hilbao perpetually in sight, till at last, sinking with fatigue, and half 
dead with sorrow, she bowed her beautiful head and turned her backward 
steps, not to the farmhouse of Ipenza, but to the church in the valley, and 
to the sheltering altar of the Virgin of Consolation. 


A girl's yearning after a lost playmate could hardly be better 
given, though the sentences are so few and simple. As an illus- 
tration of Trueba’s powers of pure description we will give a 
pg or two, premising that it is impossible todo justice to them 

y a couple of extracts. The Biscayan landscape in Trueba is 
not relegated to a stray paragraph here and there. It lives per- 
petually behind his characters, and the reader is never allowed to 
forget its heaths and gorges, its chattering streams and yellowing 
maize-tields. His happiest sketches of it are sometimes the effect 
of a chance phrase or sentence. But the following description ofa 
5 spring, with its mixture of realism and fancy, is full of 
charm :— 


The spring had just dowered Las Encartaciones with a rich mantle of 
green worked with cherry and apple blossom, and was now doing homage 
to it every morning with a miraculous bird-concert—a thing to hear, so 
magical and wonderful was the labour of the musicians, inspired with the 
prospect of the rich breakfast of wild cherries which the spring had pro- 
mised them for a fee. ° 

In the fields at the bottom of the valley, as well as in those girdling the 
scattered upland farms, life and merriment reigned. All the land was joy- 
ful—not so much because of the coming of the leaves and the flowers and 
the birds, as because hope had come with them, golden hope, just risen like 
a butterfly from its chrysalis, out of the spike of maize already showing its 
reddish head in the ground turned and sown a fortnight before, out of the 
blade of corn swelling with pride to feel the ear in its bosom, or out of the 
fruit-blossom which, like a happy mother, lives to see her children in their 
turn parents. In the walnut and chestnut woods, boys are cutting whistles 
from the bark, or hunting for nests in the hazel groves by the river, while 
the oxen pasture in the rising meadows, and men and women are weeding 
among the forward crops or breaking the clods round the backward ones. 
The men have their pipes, the women are singing and laughing noisily, 
and all alike, children and men and women, are overflowing with a 
gaiety and contentment unknown to us choked by the harmful air of 
cities. 

The lively opening of one of his least successful stories, as such, 
Desde la Patria al Cielo, is worth quoting as a specimen of the 
indirect satirical tone which is very common with him, and 
sometimes extremely effective. He is describing to his favourite 
bugbear, the “ philosophical reader”—that is to say, the typical 


town-bred scoffer at rustic life and family joys—a certain vi 

in Biscay which is to form a background for perhaps the most 
violently improbable and sentimental of all his stories. The 
village, he admits, has been so cruelly neglected by the geographers 
as to be found with difficulty on any ty & its church, architec- 
turally speaking, is contemptible, and its houses are mere mean 
cottages, beneath the notice of an educated eye ; still, for all that, 
its inhabitants are benighted enough to cherish an absurd and 
proud affection for their native place, and 


when the deep-toned festival bells ring from the white church tower, and 
when the people coming in find the altars heaped with rose-boughs and 
lilies, and the pavement strewn with thyme and bulrushes, these idiots weep 
for joy, and imagine themselves happy in their poverty, their church, and 
their village, which you can scarcely find on the map ! 

O philosophical reader! is it not true what the French say, when they 
tell us that Africa begins in the Pyrenees ? 

S—— has its river, but that too the maps have forgotten, neither have 
the poets ever called it #ather So-and-so, nor have any of these gentlemen said 
of it that it draws the heart out of your breast, or that it talks in this way or 
that way, or the other way ; in fact, it is a river so stupid that it contents 
itself with being always clear and fresh, and with breeding trout and dace 
to fatten the barbarians we have been speaking of, with setting in motion 
the mill which grinds flour for these savages, or the iron-works which pro- 
vide employment for these Hottentots when the weather does not allow 
them to work on their farms, and with keeping perpetually gay and verdant 
the fields and gardens which yield grains and fruits, vegetables and flowers, 
for the use of these animals! 

But the best is still to come. 

The historical and monumental curiosities of the parish of S—— are the 
following :— 

A rose-tree which Teresa planted when her son was ill, offering to give to 
the Virgin all the roses it might bear thenceforward if her son should get 
well, as in fact he did. 

An inscription on the bridge recording how on such a day of such a year 
So-and-so plunged into the river at the risk of his own life to save Such-an- 
one. 

Anda hermitage of San Roque older than Methusalem, which these fanatics 
hold in great respect because the Saint revered in it freed the parish from 
the plague in the days of Maria-C astajia. 

But you my philosophical reader will say— 

P That Teresa’s urchin got well because good-for-nothings take a long time 
ying. 

That So-and-so plunged into the river because the day was warm. 

And that the parish got rid of the plague because the weather 
changed. 

Well, I grant you,—so it must have been. Only these rustics are such 
superstitious dolts ! 

Even in his latest work Trueba is never tired of reproducing 
this Northern life and landscape. His Madrid public has begun to 
find it a little monotonous, and to weary of its perpetual white- 
walled farms and blossoming cherry-orchards. But Trueba writes 
of what he knows, and, however limited his circle of experience, he 
is right in thinking that nothing else makes good work. The 
English reader who cares to get a lively picture of Northern Spain 
and of Biscayan life, and who knows Spanish enough to enjoy 
them, cannot do better than while away a few summer afternoons 
with the Cuentos Campesinos or the Cuentos Color de Rosa. He 
will find them often foolish, still oftener sentimental, but very 
seldom dull; and in these days of far-fetched griefs and out-of-the- 
way passions their unfailing sunshine, and their unpretending re- 
flection of the simpler elemental aspects of human life, have a peculiar 
charm. Unlike Fernan Caballeros, who likes nothing so well as 
to bring half her characters to a violent end, there is very little 
pa | in Trueba. The griefs he describes are mostly simple and 
cured by simple means. The lost lover comes back, or the pro- 
digal repents, or, if Death steps in, religion and the Church offer 
unfailing consolations. So that the reader is never harrowed, 
while it is always in his author’s power to make the slightest 
theme sparkling and attractive, by the use not only of abundant 
natural gifts, but of rare stores of impression and observation. 


FIVE WEEKS IN GREECE.* 
Me: YOUNG calls his little volume “this trifling book of 
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* Five Weeks in Greece. By James Foster Young. London: Sampson 
Low & Co. 1876. 
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ee or archeologist.” Nor can we say that he is wrong in so calling 
it. Itisa trifling book, and it does not contain anything of 
interest. Yet Mr. Young can add with truth that he has not 
“guilty of mere scribbling.” One does not exactly see why he 
took what must in many ways have been a very disagreeable 
journey through the interior of Greece; but it is in some points 
well that he did take it. He does not seem to have made a single 
important observation of any kind; but he has seen what Greek 
' travelling is like, and he reports both its good and its bad side for 
the benetit of others. The first thought that will come into most 
minds on the mention of travelling in Greece is whether the thing 
is possible at all, whether the attempt would not lead to being at 
once snapped up by brigands. Now we have for some time heard 
it whispered by Englishmen who ought to know, that there has 
always ane a good deal of exaggeration on this head, that in the 
worst times the danger lay largely in the precautions taken, and 
| that a traveller who drew no attention to himself might get about 
tty safely. But Mr. Young is able to report a better time. 
| his account, Peloponnesos is absolutely safe; Northern Greece 
is safe as long as the Greek and Turkish authorities continue to act 
zealously and in concert along the frontier. Without such concert 
neither side is safe, as in that case the brigands escape from one 
| country into the other. The state of things is somewhat pre- 
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carious ; the removal of a single energetic officer on either side 
may jeo the safety of the whole border. Still it has been 
shown that the peace can be kept, and at the time of Mr. Young's 
visit last year it was kept. In saying this Mr. Young is not 
simply repeating what he has heard from Greeks or what has been 
said in Greek official reports. He relies on cautiously worded 
English official testimony, that of Mr. Malet, who allowed that 
brigandage had stopped, though he was clearly afraid that, if a 
uae Turkish officer were removed, it would begin again. This 

wever refers only to Greece north of the Isthmus; Pelopon- 
nesos certainly seems from Mr. Young's account to be safe enough. 
He himself went through both of the country, and saw and 
heard nothing of brigands, save only that he fell in with a sergeant 
in the Greek army who had once shot one. This exploit, it 
seems, was performed by firing when the brigand’s back was 
turned. This was near Parnassos, where the brigands once had 
it all their own way, but which seems to have been as clear from 
them as Peloponnesos when Mr. Young was there. We are here 
of course only dealing with Mr. Young, and repeating what he 
says. His visit was in 1875. The last accounts in the daily 
papers, especially since the departure of the King, tell another and 
a worse story than all. The doers of mischief now are said to be 
not brigands, but soldiers. 

But, however safe Mr. Young found his journey, his record of 
travel does not describe a journey in the interior of Greece as at 
all inviting, except to those who either enjoy hardships for their 
own sake, or are willing to go through a large share of them for the 
sake of knowledge. No roads, no inns, filthy quarters, chance 
food, og? gan to be made on wretched horses at a snail’s pace— 
such is Mr. Young’s picture of travelling in Greece as soon as the 
traveller gets away from Athens and a few other chief towns. 
That is to say, the civilization of the country is topheavy; the 
head has developed too fast for the members; it would be better 
for Athens to be a little less civilized, and for the land in general 
to be a, little less barbarous, When we say “ barbarous” we mean 
merely in the lack of those artificial comforts which Western 
Europe has learned to look on as necessaries. No people can be 
less barbarous in any other sense than the Greeks of the districts 
visited by Mr. Young, as far at least as their treatment of strangers 
is concerned. The ap ce of strangers sometimes awakened a 
degree of curidsity which was inconvenient to its objects; but 
Mr. Young and his companion everywhere met with the kindest 
treatment from all classes, rich and poor, official and non-ofti- 
cial. Once only did they meet with the least approach to incivility 
from an official prig, but even this was mere incivility of manner 
which did no real harm. The Greeks, as seen by Mr. Young, 
if they have their vices, have also their virtues; and in both 
they present a contrast to Northern nations in general, and 
to Englishmen in particular. They are thoroughly sober, as 
indeed Southern nations are commonly; and one would think 
that this was an acquired virtue of later times, for the word 
peOiew and its cognates fill a greater place in old Greek talk 
than we should fancy that they would in a state of things de- 
scribed by Mr. Young. The Greek is easily excited; Mr. Young 
several times saw men draw knives on one another on slight provo- 
cations; but they are easily appeased and do not bear malice. All 
that he saw of their domestic and private relations was in every 
way amiable. 

Mr. Young's witness as to all these things is valuable as de- 
scribing a part of the country which is not often traversed by 
English travellers; and, if he had kept himself simply to setting 
down what he himself saw of the country and its people, we 
should not have found any fault with his book, or have con- 
firmed his own unfavourable judgment of dis- 
charges its own ose, if that ose at a rational one, 
is not to be fount fault with hm 9 it does not answer some other 
purpose. So far as Mr. Young’s book describes modern Greece, 
and the modern Greeks as he saw them, so far well and good. But 
he had better have stopped there, and not have said anything 
about ancient Greece at all. Of Byzantine and medizval Greece 
he seems never to have thought at all; nor are we disposed 
to find fault with him on that score; for travellers or writers 
to care about such matters is so rare that we are more inclined 
to rejoice in any one who shows any knowledge of them than to 
complain when they do otherwise. But Mr. Young thought it 
necessary to put in something about the earlier days of Greece. 
As we gather from one or two passages, he put it in as an after- 
thought. Mr. Young describes himself on his title-page as “ Of 
Brasenose College, Oxford,” and in one place he speaks of Oxford 
undergraduates as if they were a class to which he did not himself 
belong. We must infer, then, that he has gone through at least 
as much study of the Greek e and Greek writers as is needed 
for an ordinary Oxford degree. Whether his name is to be found 
in any class list we have not taken the trouble to look. But one 
might have thought that even so much study as this would have 
awakened some little interest in old Greek matters, especially in 
one who for some reason or other felt a call to go to Greece. 
Yet seemingly Mr. Young did not care for these things, but he 
thought it needful to put in something about them, and also 
thought it needful to be funny in the process of putting it in. Now 
it is wonderful that a man should go and look at the Harbour of 
Pylos without thinking either of its ancient or modern associations ; 
yet such, by his own showing, is the case of Mr. Young. But, such 
being his case, he would have done much better to have said no- 
thing at all about either. It is intolerable that a man should 


write two meagre paragraphs, partly made up of extracts and 


figures, about the exploits of Demosthenes and the exploits of 
Codrington, and then add this kind of thing :— 

It is perhaps needless to say that, like Thackeray’s celebrated answer, 
which was utterly to annihilate his opponent in an argument, I did not 
really recall all these associations till afterwards (and then with the help of 
Messrs. Thucydides and Finlay), too late to be of any use! However, it is 
a pious fraud, and I believe a writer’s licence, to pretend one did recall it all 
on the spot ! 

Mr. Young is fond of telling us over and over again that he is not 
a scholar, but that his companion “ B,” was, And his notion of 
Mr. Finlay seems odd :— 

Another afternoon we were so fortunate as to be able, through an intro- 

duction, to visit the house of the late Mr. Finlay, who lived thirty years in 
Greece, sometime as Consul and correspondent of the Times. He appears 
to have been a man of extraordinary industry ; for, in addition to his duties 
as Consul and Correspondent, which must have been considerable, he found 
time to write his works on Greece (ancient, medieval, modern), which are 
standard books and much read. He came out, in the first instance, like his 
contemporaries, Lord Byron, General Gordon, Sir R. Church, &c., to assist 
in the cause of Independence, and for a short time (so we were told) held a 
commission in the Greek army. 
We do not remember to have ever heard of Mr. Finlay in the 
character of a consul; but it is hard to prove a negative, and we 
would not swear that he never was one. But Mr. Young clearly 
thinks that the letters to the 7imes which Mr. Finlay wrote in the 
later years of his life, after the Zimes had at last found out that he 
was something more than “a gentleman of Scotch extraction,” 
were the main work of his life, and his great Histories something 
quite by the way. So itis throughout; when Mr. Young comes to 
any place of historic fame, sometimes he makes a dry summary 
of history, sometimes he merely jests about his own lack of 
scholarship and the superior knowledge o “B.” Mr. Young makes 
the complaint, true but not new, that our way of pronouncing 
Greek in England simply makes it harder for an Englishman to 
have any dealings with a Greek. But one might almost think that 
he found out this fact in the country; for he tells us, as if 
it were a piece of news, that the Greeks pronounce by accent, and 
that with them dv6peros is sounded as dvOpwros, and not as 
dv@pamos. But he seems to have hardly made any attempt to speak 
or understand the language. He is still in the state of think- 
ing the thing funny. He does tell us how a Greek boy wrote 
down the word for a flea as Wdds, but he seems to have no 
notion what word was meant, and how much was implied in the 
spelling. Mr. Young will perhaps be surprised if we tell him 
that he has been playing Liudprand of Cremona without knowing 
it. In modern Greece the Corinthians and the dnyapyos éx trav 
oTpwpdrey are as vigorous as when they assaulted Strepsiades ; 
and the little animal which leapt from the head of Socrates to 
that of Chairephon is still called by his old name wWuddds. 
But the change which has come over the sound of the letter v 
leaves hardly any perceptible difference between yuAdds and 
Wnrcs. The misspelling is therefore of exactly the same kind 
as the misspellings of Liudprand, which teach us so much more 
than he could have taught us if he had spelled right. 

Mr. Young has thus done himself damage. We have to thank 
him for some useful information as to the present state of things 
in a country of which we know at once so much and s0 little. But 
he has in a great measure spoiled it by talk about “ Messrs. Thucy- 
dides and Finlay” and the like; still he has made one guod 
observation even with regard to ancient remains. He remarks on 
the rarity of fragments of antiquity in Greece as compared with 
their frequency in Italy. There must be plenty below the ground. 
The modern Greek plough is so feeble an instrument that it does 
not even turn them up. With regard to matters of art, as well as 
in regard to many other matters, we may say “ From Pope and 
Turk defend us both.” But the Turk is, after all, the more 
ous enemy of the two, and Italy has never seen the Turk on her 

shores save for one moment at Otranto, 


FOX BOURNE’S LIFE OF LOCKE.* 


| certainly seems remarkable that we should have had to wait 
so long for a complete biography of Locke; but, as it is, 
there is perhaps little reason to regret the delay. One important 
part at least of the materials has lately become more accessible 
than it ever was before; and it is satisfactory to find that a task 
so long neglected, or but partially touched, has been at last taken 
up by good and careful hands. Mr. Fox Bourne has put much 
honest work of his own into the fulfilment of his task, and of 
course has now and then to call specific attention to the results of 
his own inquiries; but he never forgets that the first duty of a 
biographer is to put his subject before himself. The result is a 
bent which, without making any special pretension to lite 
finish or graces of composition, is clear and interesting to si | 
and will be of permanent value to the students of Locke's work 
and times. 
The feature of Locke’s career of which ordinary readers will 
rhaps most need to be reminded is his almost constant activity 
in public affairs. A — common opinion has been entertained 
among mankind, from Plato downwards, that there is some neces- 
antagonism between philosophy and the practical commerce 
of life; so that a philosophic turn of mind is hardly compatible, 
for example, with fitness for political undertakings. Among the 


* The Life of John Locke. By H.R. Fox Bourne, 2 vols. London: 
Henry 8. King: & Co. 1876. 
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many proofs of the injustice of this notion there can be none 
more signal than is furnished by Locke. Not only had 
his distinct political bearings—as indeed is suffi- 
ciently manifest by some of his best-known. writings—but the 
greater part of his action in life was determined by politi- 
cal motives, and the leisure that enabled him to put his great work 
into the form in which it was at last published was none of 
the philosopher's own seeking. The Essay on the Human Under- 
standing, such as we now have it, is due to the compulsory seclu- 
sion of a time of political exile. This, indeed, might have been 
the case with one who had no further connexion with affairs of 
State than as a holder and open maintainer of opinions then 
counted dangerous. But Locke's part in such matters was at 
times more weighty and intimate than that of an advocate or | 
pamphleteer. His relations to the first Lord Shaftesbury gave him | 
abundance of active work, mostly quite apart from the duties of | 
his nominal office, and much of it of such a confidential kind that | 
as little record as possible was kept of it; but quite enough | 
evidence remains to show its extent and importance. For the | 
production of this evidence, and still more for the setting of | 
it in its proper light, we are in a great measure indebted to 
Mr. Fox Bourne. At a later time there is good reason to be- 
lieve that Locke had a considerable share in the preparations | 
made in Holland for the action of the Whig leaders which | 
ended in the Revolution of 1688. Very soon after William I1L.’s | 
accession he had the offer of being sent as ambassador to the | 
Elector of Brandenburg, which he declined on the score of his | 
health and strength being insufficient for the post, and with the 
ial observation, which throws a curious light on the diplomatic 
manners of the time, that, as on the one hand “ their warm drink- 


| 
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other hand there was “no such rack in the world to draw out 
men’s thoughts as a well-managed bottle,” he “should think it 
more for the King’s interest to send a man of equal parts, that 
could drink his share, than the soberest man in the kingdom.” 
After this Locke held for some years an office of no ostensible im- 
portance, but was in fact consulted on important matters, and on 
more than one occasion the public expression of his opinions had 
considerable—it is hardly too much to say decisive—weight. He 
did as much as any one man to save England at a critical season 
from embarking on the downward course of a debasement of the 
currency. His views on this subject are as clear and sound as 
those of any modern economist. Only the other day he was cited 
by M. Michel Chevalier as laying down the true principles needed 
for the decision of the question, now much agitated in France and 
elsewhere, of adopting the single or the double standard. Lord 
Campbell even spoke of Locke (in a passing remark in the Life of 
Lord King) as the founder of Free Trade; this, however, was an 
unlucky piece of hyperbole, for the record of Locke’s subsequent | 
work in the Council of Trade leaves no doubt that he fully shared | 
or at any rate acquiesced in the protectionist assumptions on which 
the commercial policy of the time was founded. The wonder is that 
on the currency question he had so thoroughly emancipated him- 
self from prejudices whose prevalence and strength are shown by the 
fact that his conclusions, the truth of which now seems elementary, 
made their way but slowly. The tract on the liberty of the press 
which he issued a few years later had an immediate and absolute 
success. Here, indeed, he had a partial foreshadowing of Free-trade 
doctrine, when he pointed out in strong and homely language the 
ill efiects of the protected monopoly of publishing the classics then 


enjoyed by the Stationers’ Company. 
dn 1696 Locke was at last induced to accept a more adequate 
public recognition of his abilities—involving, however, a burden 
of new and severe work which taxed his failing health to the 
utmost—in his appointment as one of the original members 
of the Council of Trade and Plantations. While he held this 
post, he was not only active in its duties, but the“ chief direc- 
tor and controller” of the business of the Council. They 
had not been long at work before “Mr. Locke was desired 
to draw up a scheme of some method of determining ditfer- 
ences between merchants by referees that might be decisive 
without appeal.” The draft prepared under his instructions be- 
came the first of the series of Acts by which urbitration has | 
taken a most useful and important place in the administration | 
of justice. In the following year the Council produced an exceed- , 
ingly curious scheme for suppressing the woollen manufacture in | 
Treland—as being, on the economic suppositions then current, 
of “very ill consequence to this kingdom ”—and by way of com- | 
pensation establishing and protecting that of linen. Still more re- | 
markable is an elaborate proposal for the reform of the Poor-law | 
submitted by Locke in 1697, and in substance, it seems, adopted | 
by the Council; but it had no practical result. Among other 
means of diminishing pauperism, Locke demanded “ the suppres- | 
sion of superfluous brandy-shops and unnecessary ale-houses,’ pro- | 
bably not seeing, as later experience has forced modern statesmen 
to see, how much easier such things are said than done. A 
little after this he had a special summons from the King on 
business whose exact nature is not known. Mr. Fox Bourne 
conjectures, with much plausibility, that the King had chosen him 
as the best person to accompany the Earl of Portland on the special 
mission to France which followed the Peace of Ryswick. What is 
certain is that some important public employment was at this time 
to him and declined, as the per to Brandenburg had 
n, on the ground partly of health, partly of “ want of experience 
for such business.” 
Turning to another aspect of Locke's life, the reader will find 


much to please and interest him in the course of the friendships and 
domestic relations which are now for the first time fully brought out, 
It is not a little curious to see the bachelor philosopher more than 
once called upon to act as a match-maker, or to give advice in the 
critical conjunctures of a suit, though it does not always appear 
what success attended him in the business, or even who the prin- 
cipal parties were. His last appearance in company was at a feast 
in honour of the wedding of his “cousin King "—Peter King, 
afterwards Lord King and Chancellor, to whose descendant we 
owe the publication of a great part of Locke’s correspondence and 
papers. The friendship with hing was one of those attachments 


| which some rare temperaments like Locke’s can form in the even- 
all | ing of life, renewing in them all the warmth and happiness of 


earlier hours. A devoted follower acquired by him still later, indeed 
in the very last years of his life, was Anthony Collins, a name now 
little remembered, and to whom scant justice is done by English 
biographers, but obviously a man of no common abilities. But all 
Locke's friendships are full of interest, and to dwell on them 
separately would almost be to tell his life over again. Every 
one of them is interwoven in some important way with the 
very substance and fabric of the work of his life; for he was 
no solitary thinker, indulging in society as a recreation or 
luxury, but was social and human in all his ways, and not 
least in his favourite pursuits. There was William Molyneux 
of Dublin, who became Locke’s fast and intimate friend, through 
a correspondence arising out of the famous Essay; their meet- 
ing was long put off, and when it at last came their fellowship 
was very near its end, for Molyneux’s death followed a few months 
after. ‘There were Continental men of letters with whom Locke, 
having once known them in their homes, for many years corre- 
sponded on terms of half-romantic affection. Limborch and Le 
Clere he took to himself, or rather took shelter with them, in his 
days of troublesome and sometimes dangerous exile in the Low 
Countries. Nicholas Thoynard was some years their senior in 
Locke’s acquaintance ; they met in Paris in the course of a journey, 
the reports of which are among the most interesting parts of 
Locke's earlier correspondence. And Lady Masham, Locke’s 
admirable disciple and host, is to be remembered chief of all; but 
here we can only add that the praise of her and hers is worthily 
given in these volumes. 

Mr. Fox Bourne has rightly withstood the temptation—and 
it is easy to see that it was a grave one—of dwelling at 
any length on the philosophical part of his theme. It is per- 
haps a question whether he might not have retrenched even 
more to make room for the results of his own special work ; 
an abridged account of the contents of the Essay, for instance, 
seems either too much or too little for the occasion. One cannot 
help retlecting, when one is fresh from the record of Locke's ex- 
tensive culture and acquaintance, on the curiously insular character 
of his philosophy. ‘The slighting allusions to “ Messieurs les 
Cartésiens,” in letters belonging to the time when he was con- 
ceiving the Essay, would alone show that he never appreciated 
Descartes. To Spinoza, his exact contemporary by birth, he _ 
no attention whatever, whether he was in this instance biassed by 
the prejudiced reports which are known to have been afloat, or 
took it for granted that there was nothing to be found in Spinoza 
but a peculiar development of Cartesian principles which his 
own judgment had itinally rejected. However, this did not 
prevent one or two coincidences from happening. When he laid 
it down in his tract on Error that “the sincere and steady pur- 
pose of a good life” is the only rule of orthodoxy men are entitled 
to impose on their neighbours, he stood on precisely the same 
ground as the much-denounced author of the Tractatus Theologico- 
politicus. But we are far from feeling any regret for the per- 
fect independence of Locke’s philosophical work ; it was just this 
independence which fixed its commanding position in kuropean 
thought, and marked it as the starting-point of a new line of 
advance. 


SHAKSPEARE’S PLUTARCIL* 


N this handy and interesting volume we fancy we see the 
fruits of the Archbishop of Dublin’s very suggestive Lec- 
tures on Plutarch which were noticed in our columns some 
three years ago. In discussing the Lives Dr. Trench touched 
on the probability that, had Plutarch never written—nay, 
perhaps, had Sir Thomas North never translated irom the French 
version of Amyot the lives of Coriolanus, Julius Casar, Marcus 
Brutus, Mareus Antonius, and others —“ Shakspeare’s three 
great Roman plays would never have existed, or would have 
existed in forms altogether different from those in which they 
appear.” Owing to the cumbrousness of the folios of North it 
was difficult to give sufficient extracts from them in an edition of 
Shakspeare ; and it has been a happy thought of Mr. Skeat’s to 
reproduce in a separate volume, either wholly or in part, seven of 
Piutarch’s Roman and Greek Lives from which Shakspeare has 
drawn plot and matter and incidents, adding some critical remarks 
with a view to afiord an insight into Llizabethan and Bible 
English, and also to serve as a test of our great dramatist’s in- 
debtedness to indirect historic sources. Here we see that not 


* Shakespeare's Plutarch; being a Selection from the Lives in North’s 
Plutarch which illustrate Shakespeare's Plays. Edited, with a Preface, 
Notes, Index of Names, and Glossarial Index, by the Rev. Walier W. 
on M.A., formerly Fellow of Christ’s, Cambridge. London: Macmillan 
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even -his “little Latin” was taxed, much less his “less Greek”; 
whilst it is perhaps matter of congratulation that in North’s 
and vigorous old English version he found his material in 
the clearest and handiest form. Mr. Skeat does not mention the 
yolumes of select parallel Lives of Plutarch edited by Mr. George 
Long, though he attributes to the appearance of the Langhornes’ 
translation, and, later still, of Mr. Clough’s modification and 
improvement thereof, the comparative oblivion into which till 
recently North’s version had fallen. This neglect was unde- 
served, for the “various hands” for whom Dryden wrote a 
face were a sorry lot ; and the editions which succeeded do not 
combine the interest and spirit of North’s Plutarch. The Lives 
which are now published present the text of 1612 (the date of the 
fourth edition) collated with that of 1631 (the fifth) with a few 
readings irom that of 1609. ‘The first edition was published in 
1579. A special interest attaches to Mr. Skeat’s choice of the 
fourth edition from the fact that a copy of this edition, 
presented in 1870 to the Greenock Library, which was once 
Shakspeare’s own, bears his initials on its title-page, and seems, 
from a note, to have been purchased by “ W.5.’ for eighteen 
shillings. It appears, however, that Shakspeare was acquainted 
with one of the two earlier editions, though he may have bought 
that of 1612 for his own use. 

Mr. Skeat’s twofold object in editing the volume before us is 
such as to commend itselt to all who have a wholesome interest in 
our literature. He seeks not only to furnish in a handy form 
biographies written in a graphic and lively style which makes 
them still a standard model, but also to enable the general 
reader to examine for himself the use made of them by 
Shalispeare for his Roman plays. It is to be hoped that in 
the first respect this work may do good, fur of late years bio- 

phy has outrun its normal limits, and has consisted rather 
of an unlimited quotation of letters than of the essence of corre- 
spondence, anecdotes, facts, and collateral history. So that any 
one who takes us back to a Plutarchian model of biography, 
fresh and lively, brisk and portrait-like, will deserve the thanks of 
an oppressed section of the reading public. Of course Plutarch had 
faults which it would be well to eschew, and there might be danger 
in letting biography owe its attraction to “ curious myths” ; but let 
any one read Juiius Cesar, Marcus Antonius, or the extracts irom 
Plutarch’s Alcibiades in North’s version, as here set before us, and 
say whether a spice of Plutarch’s autidote to weariness might not 
be a boon to his english successors in this branch of literature. 

In truth it is this vital essence of biography which, being at hand 
in Plutarch, has made so many vivid pietures for Shakspeare’s 
Roman plays. He lxid hold of the anecdotes which kept historic 
narrative irom becoming wearisome, aud shaped them to his pur- 
pose. A purallelistic study shows us how independently and with 
what true genius he did this. Nothing eseapes him in his 
authorities, thouzh his use of the matter they supptied is the very 
reverse oi servile. In Plutarch’s Marcus Antonius, p. 207 of 
this edition, with regard to the battle of Actium it is set down 
“that the Admiral Galley of Cleopatra was called ‘ Antoniad,’ in 
the which the:e chanced a marvelious ill sign: swallows had bred 
under the poop of her ship, and there came others atter them that 
drove away the first, and plucked down their nests.” At the 
parallel place in Shakspeare’s Antony and Cleopatra, as he had 
plenty of matter to fill his scene, all the reference he makes to this 
is barely to name “ the Antoniad, the Egyptian Admiral” (Act iii. 
sc. 10), But later on, in Act iv. sc. 12, where we are transported 
to the last battle and final crash of Antony's fortunes off 
Alexandria, Shakspeare shows that he has held this omen in 
reserve for use on 2 fit occasion, where he makes Scarus croak to 
his leader, 

Swallows have built 

In Cl-opatra’s sails their nests: the augurers 

Say they know not, they cannot tell, look grimly, 

And dare not speak their knowledge. 
Just in the same way the dramatist seems to have noted for use on 
occasion a remark of Julius Ceesar cited by Plutarch in his Mareus 
Antonius, p. 163, c. 6, when “someaccused Antonius and Dolabella 
unto him tor some matter of conspiracy : ‘ Tush,’ said he, ‘ they be 
not those fat and tine-combed men that I fear, but 1 mistrust rather 


these pale and lean men, meaning by (/.e. referring to) Brutus and | 
Cassius.’” Shakspeare did not tind a place for this shrewd remark | 
of Cresar’s in the play which had its substratum in Plutarch’s Mark | 
Antony; but in Judius Cesar, Acti. sc. 2, when the conspiracy | 


is a-brewing, and Julius Caesar chances on Antony and cthers in a 
public place, he is made to say to Antony :— 

Let me have men about me that are fat, 

Sleek-headed men, and such as sleep 0’ nights. 

Yond Cassius has a lean and hungry look ; 

He thinks too much; such men are dangerous. 
It is from Plutarch’s Mark Antony, too, in the very same 
chapter on the ceremonial at the Lupercalian Games in which 
Antony was figuring, that 8 took the materials for the 
famous speech in Julius Cesar attesting that “on the Lupercal ” 
the future triumvir “thrice presented him a kingly crown, 
which he did thrice refuse ”—facts which he used more in detail 
in the 1st Act and 2nd Scene of the same play. And to- 
wards the close of Antony and Cleopatra two slight instances 
show further, were it needful to produce further evidence, 
how closely our dramatist had mastered and digested the 
pages of Plutarch with a view to his immediate object. When 


Antony's death is announced to Octavius Cesar, c. 41, after 
bursting into tears, “ he ealled,” so we read in North’s Plutarch, 


“for all his friends, and showed them the letters Antonius had 
written to him and his answers also sent him again, during their 


quarrel and strife; and how fiercely and proudly the other 
answered him to all just and reasonable matters he wrote unto 
him.” Now let us see how Shakspeare makes use of this. 
Octavius, at the close of Act v. sc. 1, is sending Gallus and 
Dolabella to Cleopatra, but bids the rest of his council of war 

Go with me to my tent ; where you shall see 

How hardly 1 was drawn into this war ; 

How calm and gentle I proceeded still 

Inall my writings; go with me and see 

What I can show in this. 
Both biographer and dramatist trace the same identical lines, At 
the very close of the play, also, we find Shakspeare making 
Octavius Cesar, ou receiving the news and learning the at- 
tendant circumstances of Cleopatra’s death, conclude— s 

Most probable 

That so she died ; for her physician tells me 

She hath pursued conclusions intinite 

Of easy ways to die. 
Turn we hence to Piutarch, M. Antonius, p. 217, c. 39, and we 
find that, as his fortunes failed amidst the rioting of Alex- 
andria, Antony and his Cleopatra “ did break up their first order, 
which they called Amimetobion (as much as to say ‘no life com- 
parable *), and did set up another, which they called Synapothanu- 
menon, signifying the order and agreement of those that will die 
together.” In counexion with this order, the biographer goes on 
to tell us that the Egyptian Queen was very busy in testing the 
force and action and relative painfulness of various poisons, and 
that she found “none so fit as the biting of an aspick.” Here is 
the basis of Octavius’s hearsay. 

No passage in Antony and Cleopatra is more famous as a 
piece of word-painting than Enobarbus’s description (Act ii. sc. 2) 
of the Queen going forth in her barge to take Antony captive by the 
dazzle of her charms and splendour. Lut, though it is a passage 
which commentators and illustrators have often traced in a cursory 
way to Plutarch, it needs word-for-word comparison to arrive at a 
full appreciation of Shakspeare’s debt. Sir Thomas North’s whole 
passage describing what the Alexandrians said was “ the Goddess 
Venus come to play with the God Bacchus for the general good of 
Asia” is a piece of rich and graphic English. Thus runs a 
fragment of it: — Her ladies and gentlewomen also, the fairest of 
them, were apparelled like the nymphs Nereides (which are the 
mermaids of the waters) and like the Graces; some steering the 
helm, others tending the tackle and ropes of the barge, out of the 
which there came a wondrous passing sweet savour of perfumes, that 
perfumed the wharf’s side, pestered with innumerable multitudes 
of people” (M. Antony, c. 13, pp. 174-5). Now for our poet :— 

Her gentlewomen, like the Nereides, 

So many mermaids, tended her i’ the eyes, 

And made their bends adornings: at the helm 

A seeming mermaid steers: the silken tackle 

Swell with the touches of those flower-soft hands 

That yurely frame the otlice. From the barge 

A strange invisible perfume hits the seuse 

Of the adjacent wharfs. 
But it would be uniair to deprive the reader of the pleasure of 
comparing the two for himself. It is just, however, to Mr. Skeat to 
illustrate the usefulness of his glossary by a single word in 
both the copy and its model. In the one the curious old English 
word “ pestered” is duly explained as “crowded,” with minute 
reference to this passage. ‘lhe equally archaic adverb “ yarely ” 
in the other has all needful light thrown on it in the glossarial 
index under the head yarage, where we read as follows :— 

Yarage. s. management, 208, 5, 211, 4. From the adj. yare nimble, active. 
Shakspeare has yare/y, Tempest, i. r. 


Mr. Skeat might have added A. and C. ii. 2; but his glossary 
shows that the word means “nimbly.” Butwe must not dwell longer 
on the comparison of Shakspeare and Plutarch (for which the life 
of Marcus Antonius seems to afford the richest field) than just 
to enumerate a few passages in Antony and Cleopatra which 
have their original in Plutarch, or rather in North’s version 
of the French translator. The story told by Philotas, the physician 
to Plutarch’s grandsire, about Antony’s cook roasting eight 
wild boars whole for twelve guests “because we do not 
dress one supper only, but many suppers, being uncertain 
of the hour he will sup in” (p. 176, M.A.), reappears in the 
scene of Shakspeare from which we last quoted, where Eno- 
barbus tells Meecenas how they did “sleep day out of coun- 
tenance and made the night light with drinking.” In both we 
find mention of Antony be Cleopatra’s custom of traversing Alex- 
andria by night in strange disguise; in both we find the pirate 
Menas’s overture to Sextus Pompeius off C. Misenum to cut the 
cables of the vessel in which he is feasting those who have robbed 
him of his father’s house, and so to place in his power his 
rivals Octavius and Antony. Shakspeare makes much capital 
out of Octavia’s strait between her husband and brother, and 
the soothsayer’s valuation of the relative luck of Antony 
and Octavius, whether the battle be between cocks and quails, 
or consuls and triumyirs. In both he follows close on. Plu- 
tarch, To Plutarch towards the catastrophe Shakspeare is in- 
debted for Antony's challenge of Octavius to single combat, and 
Octavius’s reply. “Cesar answered him that he had many 


other to so” p- 219). “ Let the old ruffian 
know” (thus Shakspeare puts it) “I have many other ways to die; 


meantime laugh at his 
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the dramatist takes from the biographer the tradition of the strange 
noises heard, though nothing was seen, in the night before the final 
battle off Alexandria, which men interpreted “ that it was the god, 
unto whom Antonius bare singular devotion to counterfeit and re- 
semble him, that did forsake them.” Eros’s suicide to escape 
killing his master, and Antony's dying advice to Cleopatra to con- 
fide only in Proculeius, are among innumerable minor borrowings of 
Shakspeare from Plutarch’s translator for the material of this play. 
Enough perhaps has been said to indicate an attractive field of 
literary comparison; and with Archbishop Trench’s Lectures on 
Plutarch, and Mr. Skeat’s suggestive preface, excellent indices, and 
capital editing of the text, a pleasanter occupation or recreation 
could scarcely be conceived. e insight it would give into Shak- 
speare’s materials and his mode of using them would be found 
ever increasing. For instance, Mr. Skeat, in pp. xvii.-xviii., shows 
some colour for the conjecture that various names of characters 
in the Winter's Tale, Hamlet, Timon of Athens, Midsummer Night's 
Dream, and several allusions to Roman history and biography, are 
drawn from the folio of North, either that for which “ W.3.” paid 
“ 18s.” or an earlier edition. Doubtless there are some incidents in 
the Roman plays not to be found in these folios, e.g. the episode of 
Enobarbus’s treachery to Antony and his speedy repentance 
(Ant. and Cleop. iv. 6); and as to such Mr. Skeat might have 
iven a h. Too high praise can scarcely 
awarded to the g ental index or to that of proper names, 
whilst the brief textual notes are all that is wanted. Apart from the 
dramas and the history a certain interest attaches toa chronicle in 
which we read of legions being “billed” (A.e. enrolled) and paid, 
probably through a cofferer, i.e. a treasurer; of Antony at one 
conjuncture “ causing his tents and fardels to be trussed up; and 
at another disposing the rereward and the voward of his army.” We 
find ourselves here in the very midst of Bible English, at the same 
time that we learn that in North’s day huswives and hussies were 
agp serene and dancing women were called “ tumbling gillots.” 
whatever light we regard Mr. Skeat’s Shakespeare's Plutarch, 
it is entitled to rank as a timely and useful addition to English 
literature. 


SPORT IN ABYSSINIA.* 


ORD MAYO'S book shows that there is excellent big-game 
shooting to be had in Africa within comparatively easy reach 
of Mediterranean steam communications. The Cape at best is a 
long way of, and it is a serious matter spanning up for a tedious 
journey to the remote interior with teams of sluggish oxen 
who may fall victims to the bite of the tetsche. Sir Samuel Baker 
made magnificent bags of everything, from elephants and giraffes 
downwards, on the Upper Nile tributaries of Abyssinia ; but it is 
not every onewho has the enterprise to undertake expeditions inland 
from remote back settlements, like Khartoum, among warlike tribes 
in a state of chronic hostility. Lord Mayo and his companion 
simply took shipping at Suez for Massowah; they carried with 
them a very moderate amount of stores, which they had laid in in 
the Egyptian bazaars; and they would probably have met with few 
difficulties on their way up country had they conducted their march 
with a little more discretion. They were not very many weeks 
absent, yet they came across almost every variety of game. Near 
the coast they found birds in abundance—guinea-fowl, partridges, 
snipes, sand-grouse, &c.—besides the smaller deer and antelopes. 
Further on, they came on such larger species as the hartebeeste ; 
there was the wild boar in the jungles and the hippopotamus in 
the rivers ; there were lions, tigers, leopards, and other ferocious 
creatures to enliven their beats with the element of danger; and, 
finally, they too came upon troops of giraffes, and apparently might 
have enjoyed elephant-hunting to’ their hearts’ content, had they 
had somewhat more experience. In point of fact they were 
seldom successful, and tor Lord Mayo at least the expedition 
ended unfortunately. Just as he reached the best shooting ground, 
an imprudent bivouac under exposure to the night damp struck him 
down with a severe attack of dysentery. He had separated from 
his companion, who had gone on ahead, and had to beat a pre- 
ri’ retreat to thecoast, having a very solitary and miserable time 
of it. 
- We cannot say that the party seem to have managed matters 
well, nor are their proceedings likely to have smoothed the way 
for any of their countrymen who may follow in their footsteps. Lord 
Mayo seems to have been somewhat in the habit of treating natives 
as “ niggers.” He and his friend were exceptionally fortunate in 
being accompanied through many of their stages by the well- 
known General Kirkham, the English commander-in-chief of the 
Abyssinian forces. Yet they would have been perpetually in 
difficulties about obtaining supplies had they not gone on the 
principle of requisitioning the country. It appears that the 
farmers and eign wae quite o to bargains; but if they 
hung back or seemed dis to take advantage of the 
white strangers, the latter simply helped themselves. It 
sounds strange to hear an English gentleman mention in- 
cidentally that, as his coolies generally their hands pretty 
full of an evening with pitching the camp and other in- 
dispensable duties, they found it saved trouble to waylay 
the women coming from the wells, and empty their water 
jars forcibly. If the women came to see it as a joke 
after their first alarm, it says much for the amiability of the 


* Sport in Abyssinia ; or, the Mareb and Tackazzee. By the Earl of 
Mayo, Lieutenant Grenadier Guards. London: John Murray. 1876. 


native temper. Another time we are told with much gusto how 
the Englishmen’s followers made a rush at a pi of funeral 
guests who were returning '*den with fragments of the feast. 
These spoils they appropriateu to their own use, to the equal 
astonishment and disgust of the jovial Abyssinians. No wonder 
that three or four villagers who came by said, “ You have been 
robbing our people; you will see what they will do to you to- 
morrow!” But when they went on, with what — to us to 
have been a very mild and natural remonstrance, “‘ You are a Rass” 
(which means a lord in Abyssinia), “and ought to know better 
than let your servants do this,” Lord Mayo found that they “ got 
a little too cheeky,” and “was rather annoyed.” So he jumped 
across the stream, snatched one of their sticks, and “gave them 
two or three cuts across the back, as hard as he could,” explaining 
that that was how a Rass was accustomed to treat people who 
were insolent; and we can only hope these ignorant Abyssinians 
have laid his moral lessons to heart. We might multiply in- 
stances of the kind, opening the pages at random; and even 
when Lord Mayo was being carried back to the coast sick in a 
litter, and felt a sick man’s inclination for some little delicacy, 
he found strength to rise and shoot a kid in a passing flock, 
refusing afterwards to indemnify the owner. His only explanation 
is that the man ‘had been ordered to supply him with food, 
and a young kid was very little out ot a large flock.” 
We are aware that necessity has no law, and that, once 
beyond the limits of civilization, a man may be excused jor 
resorting to violence rather than resign himself to starvation. 
What we object to in Lord Mayo’s proceedings is that, by his own 
admission, the party sometimes did wanton damage simply in order 
to save themselves trouble, as when they emptied water-jars in the 
neighbourhood of a spring, and tore down hedges to feed 
their fires when there was no lack of wood for the fetching. Nor 
do we understand that they were by any means in the habit of 
insisting on the natives receiving adequate recompense for these 
arbitrary exactions; and, indeed, Lord Mayo accomplished many 
long stages towards the coast carrying only five or six dollars for 
pocket-money. Yet, when they saw him prostrate cad suffering, 
many of these poor people treated him with extreme kindness. 
Frequently he was indebted to them, as he is ready to confess, for 
tolerable night-quarters and more comfortable transport; and re- 
peatedly they came to the invalid’s bivouac with milk, eggs, and 
other little luxuries, and that without any expectation of repay- 
ment. 

Although rough diet and exposure brought on dysentery, Lord 
Mayo pronounces the country to be very healthy on the whole. 
There was abundance of wood and water, and the scenery generally 
was extremely picturesque. Indeed he seems to have advanced over 
the ground that was traversed subsequently by the ill-fated Egyp- 
tian expedition ; and, speaking of the chances of an invasion of 
the kind, he predicts what would be the probable result. Access 
to the interior from Massowah lies through a succession of narrow 
gorges, completely commanded by the surrounding hills. Roads, 
properly speaking, there are none ; and although King Johannes is 
fully alive to the indirect protit of opening up easier communica- 
tions, he is too chary of his considerabie treasure to part with any 
of it for the purpose. But even as things are at present, there isa 
good deal of desultory trade with the coast, and the sportsmen 
came across more than one caravan, besides single merchants 
with mules laden with gold dust and other valuable produce. 
It does not seem likely that Abyssinia will ever do much in ivory, 
for the tusks of the Abyssinian elephants are small. But 
Lord Mayo was greatly impressed with the agricultural capabili- 
ties of these districts, and repeatedly regrets that English specula- 
tors have not been turning their attention in that direction. In 
the meantime the best land seems to be cheap enough. The King 
had generously made General Kirkham a grant of a large tract in 
one of the most fertile valleys, and the General presented Lord 
Mayo with a sunny selection from it, in return tor which he is 
to receive a box of English seeds. Of General Kirkham we neces- 
sarily hear a good deal, as he passed so much time in the society 
of the travellers. He began life in the service of the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company, and appears not only to be a resolute and 
intelligent man, but what we should call “a good fellow.” 
It says something for the mild and liberal administration of 
Abyssinia, as contrasted with the system in Egypt and Turkey, 
that even the General, although his sovereign’s mght-~hand man 
and commander-in-chief of all the forces of the kingdom, hesitated 
about laying hands on articles he stood in need of, and occasionally 
ventured a remonstrance against the fashions of his English com- 

anions. The sport, as we have said, was less successful than it should 

ave been. To be sure, Lord Mayo was unfortunate in having to make 
his start without the better part of his battery, and by the time he 
was overtaken by the missing guns his failing health had crippled 
him for the field. But he appears to have been unlucky too in not 
finding native experts to direct his arrangements, and we know 
that even an experienced sportsman left to himself in an unfamiliar 
country is practically helpless. The party were, indeed, continually 
following up fresh elephant trail ; the animals showed themselves so 
tame and fearless that once they came routing round the camp in the 
night-time ; and not unfrequently the sportsmen were face to face 
with them. But some untimely shot or other contretemps came 
off at the critical moment, and after many wild-goose chases not a 
single animal was . Apparently they were in the habit of 
neglecting the elementary rule of the sport, which is never to 
fire at meaner game when there is any suspicion of elephants 
in the vicinity. On one occasion when they were out after 
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elephants, and “burning” in the pursuit as the children say, 
a lion crossed their path and the temptation was too strong 
to be resisted. They fired and missed, and had to regret the 
hasty impulse too late, when they heard a band of the huge 
animals they were in search of crashing away through the 
branches of the forest. As their native followers remarked, 
very sensibly, if they had only disposed of the elephants first, they 
would have had lions in plenty coming prowling round the car- 
cases. Unambitious sportsmen might make satisfactory mixed bags 
almost anywhere with very little trouble, and could eke out such pre- 
served meats as they might carry with them with an ample variety 
of fresh game. The covers swarmed with red partridges, but the 
birds were hard to flush, and unluckily Lord Mayo and his friend had 
taken no dogs with them. But there were geese, ducks, and snipes 
in the streams; the sand-grouse repaired to their drinking-places 
at stated seasons, and sometimes came actually circling round the 
tents; while the deer let themselves be approached easily enough, 
and without any very scientific stalking. Tteek, from the general 
tameness of the animals which are usually the wildest it would seem 
that the natives in those are no great hunters, and leave their 
preserves very much undisturbed for the benefit of strangers. 

It will be seen that the book contains a good deal of useful in- 
formation on its special subject, but the author does not often 
travel beyond that. We only hear incidentally of Abyssinian 
politics, and we learn little in detail of the condition and resources 
of the country, although we might have imagined that conversa- 
tions with General Kirkham over the camp-fires might have sup- 

lied many facts worth repeating. But as the author is never 
in the least reticent, either as to his failures with the rifle or 
the questionable relations he established with the natives, we 
feel throughout that he is thoroughly trustworthy. And the im- 
pression he leaves on us as to the native population is decidedly 
favourable. Their nominal Christianity may not go for very much 
in practice. They have some singularly unpleasant habits, such as 
that of fortifying their courage by gorging themselves with raw 
flesh, and devouring as choice delicacies the uncleansed intestines of 
newly-killed animals. Although easily excited, they are by no 
means very warlike; they are disposed to take life easily, and have 
a sharp enough perception of their nal interests. But they 
are good-humoured, and even kindly, if taken in the right way, 
and possess a very fair share of intelligence. On the whole, we 
think that pe Bo who are fond of wild shooting might do 
worse than follow in Lord Mayo’s route, although we fear that the 
local recollections of his visit will scarcely secure a welcome 
for his travelling countrymen, 


TURNER’S BIBLICAL AND ORIENTAL STUDIES.* 


lees practice of pouring out on the public the contents of 
writing-desks and note-books has become so general that we 
must submit to the infliction with the best grace we can. Mr. 
Turner has thought it right to put forth as a volume a number of 
papers, some of which have appeared in the Journal of Sacred 
Literature, while the others were lying beside him in a more or 
less unfinished state. They may be divided into two classes—the 
one dealing with subjects illustrating the course which, in his 
belief, Divine Revelation must follow; the other handling ques- 
tions which, in strictness of speech, are purely historical. Of the 
former we have nothing to say. On the “ History of Job and its 
in the scheme of revelation” so many theories have been 
eld, and, so far as we see, may be entertained legitimately, 
that we do not care to enter into an argument which concludes 
with the assertion that ‘the narrative describes real events” 
(p. 170), and that these events and the composition of the book 
belong to prae-Mosaic times (pp. 173-5), although we are warned 
that “we know nothing at all as to the origin of the book or the 
history of its composition” (p. 177). The views taken by Mr. 
Turner of the Israelitish economy, or of the tenses of the Hebrew 
verb, may be both sound and instructive ; and to his examination 
of these subjects no objection can be taken except such as may be 
concerned with his competence for dealing with them. This we 
have not the least wish to call in question. But when a writer, 
in his anxiety for the maintenance of that which he regards as 
truth, makes the acceptance of certain conclusions relating to 
alleged facts a matter not of history but of theology, we 
are bound to ascertain, if it be possible, whether the claim is 
to be admitted, and whether the data on which it rests have been 
fairly established. It is unjust to excite prejudices against the 
methods of Egyptologists and Assyriologists, and then to leave 
those prejudices to work without making an attempt to show that 
they have any justification in fact. It is absurd to shut our eyes 
to conclusive proofs of the satisfactory decipherment of ancient 
inscriptions, nor will the impartial historian hesitate to accord to 
these documents their proper authority, as soon as he has sufficient 


ema for ding them as put up by men who recorded events 
onging to their own time, and did so with good faith. But the 
historian will signally fail of his duty if he allows the acceptance 


or the rejection of such records to be reckoned to him either as a 
igious merit or as a heresy, more or less seriously affecting his 
soul's health. 
Against such theories all who have the interests of his- 
torical truth at heart are bound to protest; but Mr. Turner 
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goes even further. He looks on the discoveries made under 
Assyrian or other mounds and ruins as an earnest of still more 
es gn discoveries to be made hereafter. In this he may be 
right, and we hope that his expectations may be realized ; but we 
are very sure that he is not right when he tells us that these 
records have been buried by the special providence of God, to be 
doled out in portions as they may be needed to furnish an answer 
to certain persons called gainsayers and infidels. Mr. Turner seems 
to have come across a set of critics, to us wholly unknown, who 
profess to reject in a lump the whole mass of Jewish tradition 
as a “void and formless chaos”—that is, who will receive no 
single event in Jewish history preceding the notices given of 
it in Roman or Greek writers. He is also able to inform 
us that thirty or forty years ago the idea that any records of 
Mesopotamian history would ever be recovered and deciphered 
would have been scouted as a wild and ridiculous dream. eare 
not aware that even Sir Cornewall Lewis went to such lengths ; 
and even his incredulity on the subject of decipherment was quite 
subordinate to his reluctance to regard either chronology without 
history, or history without chronology, as of any intrinsic value. 
We know that many Jewish traditions, not only of the Exodus, 
but even of later times, have been disputed ; but it isa new thing 
to learn that there are not wanting men who disbelieve every event 
in Jewish history prior to the time of Alexander the Great. 
Certainly Ewald is not among the number, although he may have 
ventured to call in question some statements respecting times so 
comparatively recent as the reigns of David and Solomon. But 
Mr. nie seems to exult in the discovery of slabs or cylinders 
telling us that “Samaria was depopulated, Jerusalem invested, 
Lachish stormed and pillaged,” just as though these facts had 
been seriously and generally disputed. With an enthusiasm not 
easily to be understood he exclaims, “So much, at least, of the 
strictly historical in the Old Testament is now secure as the 
rock upon the sea-shore against the surgings of unbelief.” This 
unbelief, it seems, is to grow more formidable; and then we are to 
have a fresh supply of Assyrian or Babylonian inscriptions corrobo- 
rating the Jewish accounts of events belonging to the reigns of 
Cyrus, Darius, Nebuchadnezzar, and Artaxerxes. “ Who knows,” 
he asks, “ what testimonies of a like kind are yet hidden in those 
mysterious mounds, kept in reserve against the fit time for their 
production, when the spiritual contlict between faith and infidelity 
shall have waxed yet more fierce?” 

We would only ask, Against whom are these shafts directed ? 
There are some persons who have never for a moment been tempted 
to question the great verities of the Christian faith, but who never- 
theless feel quite unable to resist the evidence which led Sir 
Cornewall Lewis to the conclusion that the Roman traditions of 
events preceding the war with Pyrrhus are very little to be trusted. 
There are others who have no objection to believe the story of 
Romulus and Remus, or Hector, or Aristomenes, or even Sindbad, 
but who yet hold that thought is a function ot matter, that the 
idea of will as a power or cause acting freely is a delusion, and that 
this life is the be-all and end-all of man. The latter are quite 
ready to believe anything they may be told about Ismidagon, or 
Sargon, or Asshur-bani-pal. The former may possibly reject the 
statements about them as unproyed, or inconsistent, or self-contra- 
dictory. Yet these are to be treated as heretics and infidels, 
although it is hard to see how the digging up of bricks and 
cylinders in Mesopotamia is to change their convictions of the 
nature of historical evidence, or to rescue the speculative un- 
believer in God and a life to come from the slough of materialism. 
It is a pitiable policy which insists on ae enemies where there 
are none, and leaves the real adversary unmolested. 

This dread of an opposition which is all but imaginary has led 
to the writing of the first three essays in this volume, which treat 
of the decipherment of the Cuneiform inscriptions as a well- 
established fact. We certainly have not been unwilling to make 
this admission, although, in examining M. Lenormants Manual 
of the Ancient History of the East, we regretted the necessity for 
changing the names of Assyrian or other kings, sometimes partially, 
sometimes wholly. It is no hard matter to understand that 
Durrigalazu may be the same as Kurgalazu, Purnapuryas as Bur- 
naburyash, and Gurguna as Gunguna; but by the light of nature 
it is impossible to recognize our old friend Ivalush under the new 
styles of Hu-likh-khus, Binlikhish, or Binnirari. The matter of 
importance, however, is not names, but things; and we turn with 
some eagerness to the essays which are to tell us, not that the in- 
scriptions have been read, but that they add substantially to our 
historical knowledge. All history beyond doubt has its value ; but 
there are also records on which time spent brings weariness both 
to the flesh and to the spirit. It may be well worth while to 
study the chronicles of despotism or cannibal savagery ; but the 


| task is not inviting, and the harvest is scarcely so precious as to 


tempt us to linger over it long. How then is it with the monu- 
ments of the Mesopotamian kings? Not only, it seems, must dif- 
ferent phonetic equivalents be assigned to the signs, or some of 
the signs, which indicate their names, but in some instances, by no 
means unimportant, the order of their dynasties must be changed. 
Not many years ago Mr. Rawlinson told us that, if the scheme of 
Berosus might be ed as sufficiently established, the reign of 
Nimrod, who, as being deified by the name Bilu-Nipru, became 
the Belus of Ovid, with B.C. 2237. If we are to follow Mr. 
Turner, he is to be brought down to the period which closed the 
fourth Berosian dynasty of forty-nine Chaldeans, according to Mr. 
Rawlinson in B.c. 1518. In Mr. Turner's essay the date becomes 
1550. It can scarcely be said that the reasons urged for this 
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change are without force. On the whole, they hang well toge- 
ther, and seem to be supported by the narrative of the wars of 
the confederate Kings of Shinar and Elam, with their allies 
the chiefs of the cities of the plain, in the days of Abraham. If 
the empire of Nimrod, he argues, was already an established fact, 
how is it that we have nothing said of it here, while a confederacy 
exists which seems to leave for it no room whatever? The plea 
that God could not have allowed so mighty a dominion as that of 
Nimrod to be established immediately after the confusion of 
tongues at Babel is less intelligible and convincing. But when we 
are told that there is no space for Nimrod until after the reign of 
Ismidagon, who was by no means the last of his dynasty, and that 
the date of Ismidagon is “ certainly determined to about B.c. 1860 ” 
(p. 94), we are brought back to the old device against which we 
have already protested in the case of M. Lenormant *, who assigned 
a certain date to Kedornakhunta, King of Elam, because Assiur- 
bani-pal places his capture of Susa 1635 years after that monarch. 
We know nothing of the grounds on which Asshur-bani-pal made 
this statement; we have as yet no reason for supposing that he had 
before him continuous registers for the whole of that jong period : 
and the date thus assigned is some seventy years earlier than that 
of Mr. Rawlinson. So with Ismidagon, the certainty about whom 
is, Mr. Rawlinson informs us, got at thus. The inscription at 
Bavian relates that Sennacherib recovered from Babylon certain 
images carried thither 418 years previously by the Babylonian 
King after his victory over Tiglath-pileser; and, again, ‘liglath- 
pileser speaks of himself as having rebuilt a temple which had been 
taken down sixty years before, after having lasted 641 years from its 
foundation by Shamas-vul, son of Ismidagon, who is thus driven back 
tothe middle of the nineteenth century B.c. Mr. Turner insists that 
the Assyrian kings were truth-lovingmen, who would not withoutade- 
quate reason speak of an event as a fact of history. But we in our turn 
must insist that we in no way question the veracity of Sennacherib 
when we decline to accept his allezed conviction as sufficient 
evidence of the age and the existence of Ismidagon. Before we can 
do so we must simply assume the fact of contemporary registration, 
between the days of Sennacherib and Tiglath-pileser, and from 
the monuments we have not even continuous information of the 
monarchs who reigned in the interval. but, in truth, it seems 
impossible for Assyriologists, as for Egyptologists, to escape from 
the charmed circle of ingenious conjecture and devices for the re- 
construction of lost annais, if ever those annals were written. We 


have still to build “on the most reliable reconstruction of ” the | 


“ chronological scheme” of Berosus (p. 103); and this plan is that 
of Herr Gutschmid, which comes briefly to this, that the duration 
assigned by Berosus to a certain dynasty, added to that of the 
mythical dynasty which precedes it, gives a period of 36,000 
years—in other words, a Babylonish sar; therefore the later 
dynasty is historical. On similar grounds Niebuhr thought that 
the period assigned to the reign of the second Tarquin at Rome 
may perhaps have been historical, because to this reign alone he 
could not apply the arithmetical scheme of the artiticial chrono- 
logy of Kome before the burning of the city by the Gauls. But 
in spite of this Niebulr had the honesty and the courage to dismiss 
the whole scheme as a forgery and a fiction; and that of Herr 
Gutschmid has no higher value. Mr. Turner, it is true, devotes an 
essay to Berosus, whom with Josephus he delights to honour as 
an entirely capable and trustworthy writer. We cannot say that 
the evidence adduced in it justifies us in reversing the verdict 
given against him by Sir Cornewall Lewis. 


LADY SILVERDALE’S SWEETHEART.+ 


\ R. BLACK’S last volume of short stories was weleome, in 
a the first place, for its merits, and also as an infraction of the 
senseless custom which forbids the writer of fiction to put anything 


must be remembered that this ease is the result of labour and 
practice. 

We could wish that Mr. Black in his present volume had given 
us more new matter. “The Marriage of Moira Fergus,” which 
is one of the longest tales in this collection, does not seem to us 
one of its author's happiest efforts. Both*in this and in “The 
Strange Horse of Loch Suainabhal” the representation of the 
Gaelic pronunciation of English, which he made familiar in the 
Princess of Thule, is overdone ; and here, as in that book, he has 
fallen into the mistake, which is perhaps of no great importance 
but still is a mistake in art, of making his Highlanders talk broken 
English to each other. Mr. Black has the art of giving a certain 
charm to this quaint manner of speech in his printed version of it; 
but it is not likely that his personages would tind it so captivating 
as to abandon for it their native tongue. However, there are no 
doubt many readers who will be glad to weleome old friends in 
these stories as well as in “ ‘The Man who was like Shakspeare” 
and “The Highlands of the City,” which are, to our thinking, 
more successful, 

Lady Stlverdale’s Sweetheart, which appears here for the first 
time, is a very good specimen of the art of story-telling. There is 
no very striking incident in it, and the people concerned in it are 
such people as one may meet any day; but the narrator manages 
to excite a lively interest in them and in their fortunes. Lady 
Silverdale is a widow of thirty-five with considerable beauty, who 
does not lool as old as her age. At the opening of the story she is 
walking in the Mall with her son of eight or nine years old, whom 
she asks if he remembers his uncle Frank, who is coming back to 
England, “and you must tell him how glad you are to have your 
dear uncle back again.” “Iam not glad, mamma, and I hope he 
won't come and see us,” said the young gentleman frankly. 
“Why?” Because he is a bad man, that wants to kill the 
Queen, and give our house, and my pony, and all that we have, 
away to the beggars.” On asking for the source of this startling 
information Lady Silverdale finds that “‘ Maudey read it in the 
newspapers.” Uncle Frank, who, as may be guessed from Harry’s 
account of him, holds Radical views in politics, is a cousin of Lady 
Silverdale, who would have married him in their young days; but 
Frank Cheshuut had no money, and his cousin Mary’s parents 
wished her to marry Loid Silverdale. To this, being a dutiful 
daughter, she consented, and not long after a passionate leave- 
taking, with many vows of secret constancy between the cousins, 
Frank saw that a marriage had been “ arranged” between Silver- 
dale and the faithless Mary :— 


Of course, he flew into a series of violent frenzies ; at one time vowing to 
him-elf that he would go and shoot the man who had stolen his sweet- 
heart’s love from him; at another declaring ruthless war with the perjured 


aristocracics of all countries; at another resolving to write a book that 
would hold the mirror up to heartless women and cause them to blush—if 
any shame were left in them—at the picture of their own meanness, and 
cruelty, and corruption. Happily for himself, he had his living to work 
fur; and these wild schemes were unable to struggle against the immediate 
pressure of actual facts. 

He was called to the bar more with the hope of getting some ap- 
pointinent as a reward for the traditional Conservative devotion of 
his family than with the intention of practising. But he forfeited 
all chance of Conservative patronage by joining “an informal 


| association of what were at the time known as ‘ Aristocratic 


Radicals, and becoming one of their most vehement speakers and 
pamphleteers. Some of those young noblemen and gentlemen had 


| a mud way of toying with revolution over their claret, and spoke 


before the public within the compass of a solitary volume. We | 


may presume that publishers imagine they serve their own imme- 
diate interests by iiglting shy of eue-volume books; and there are 
of course certain obvious trade advantages possessed at present by 
the three-volume system. A publisher who resolved persistently 
to oppose prejudice in this respect would no doubt have to 
encounter difficulties at the outset; but, supposing that he was 
prepared for this, there seems no reason why he should not 
tind fietion in one volume as good a speculation im London 


of barricades in the same breath with blue china; while, having 
been compelled by the higher criticism to give up revealed religion, 
they had consoled themselves with a gentle deification of the 
British workman.” ‘ 
This description is accurate and amusing enough; but Mr. Black 
has, we think, made a slight slip as to the etiect which Frank 
Cheshunt’s joining this party had upon his fortunes. He is 
described as having none of the didedtante spixit which belonged to 
the admirers of blue china and the red tlag; his writings gained 
immense influence, though without the aid of money he failed to 


| get into Parliament. He is represented altogether as being just 


as it is im Paris. On the appearance of Mr. Black's Maid of | 


Killeena we dwelt upon this matter, and expressed a hope that the 
author would repeat the experiment he then made. It would be 
well for many writers, as well as ior readers, if this form of fiction 
me more popular. A bad novel would be more tolerable in 
one volume than in three; and there are many clever authors who 
would produce better work if they found it possible or 
advisable to compress their productions ito a less space. To some 
writers it would be a relief to escape from the necessity of tilling 
up the inevitable third volume; to others the exercise of art re- 
quired to compose a satisfactory story within close limits might be 
a useful lesson. Mr. Black’s charm of style and light touch appear 
uliarly well fitted to deal with this kind of work, and the stories 
tells seem to illustrate the adage “As easy as lying”; but it 
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ibe kind of man to whom a Government would be likely to give a 
place by way of muzzling him. However, the Government of which 
Mr. Black writes may no doubt have had a soul above such a pro- 
ceeding. Frank Cheshunt in the midst of his active life had his 
iiis of recollection and despair like any one else. ‘ Sometimes, 
sitting alone by himself at night, he would go back to the old days, 
dream ior a while, and then seek refuge in Alfred de Musset or 


Heinrich Lieine. Grief seemed more bearable when it was put 
into musical words.” Lresently frank met with a certain Alex- 


ander Thompson, a merchant who had made a fortune at the Gold 
Coast, and might have been fairly expected to join the respectable 
ranks of Toryism when he came back to England to spend it. 
This, however, was not the case :— 

Nothing but rank Communism would do for him—theoretical Com- 
munism, that is to say ; for of course a man who had worked hard for a 
furtune could not be expected to share it among the poor. He bought for 
himself a big house in Palace Gardens; he had it luxuriously furnished ; 
and he gave elaborate dinners to those young men—mostly younger sons, it 
is true—who were vastly discontented with existing institutions. He ac- 
quired a pretty taste of his own, too, in the way ot luxury. A lady once 
asked him where he got a certain very beautiful service of dinner glass, as 
she was anxious to have some of the same ; to which he replied that, wishi 
to have the service unique, he had had the moulds broken. The theory o 
Communism, one sees, has its limitations in practice. 


This man took a great liking to Frank, partly because he had 


, not the trick which many of the revolutionary aristocrats had of 
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staring silently at him through a single eyeglass, and swore that he 
would get Cheshunt into Parliament if money would do it. “ We 
know quite well,” says Mr. Black, “that money cannot. Sure 
enough, however, Frank Cheshunt got into Parliament.” Mr. 
Thompson was kind enough to complete his benevolence by dying 
and leaving Frank a fortune; after which he lost his seat in Parlia- 
ment, took to travelling, heard of Lady Silverdale’s widowhood, 
and after two years had gone by drove up to her door in a 
hansom. 


It is from this point that the movement of the story begins, and | 


it is kept up with singular art to the end. Frank makes his pro- 
posal, and is accepted, and he dreams of a life in a foreign land by 
the side of some blue lake where the time of their former separa- 
ration shall be as forgotten asa dream. ‘It is perhaps needless to 
point out that these vague aspirations were but the incipient signs 
of retrospective jealousy—one of the most perilous of the passions.” 
Unfortunately the blue lake and the foreign home do not appeal to 
Lady Silverdale in the same way that they do to her lover. She 
does not see their approaching marriage in the romantic light which it 
has for his eyes; a she is anxious to avoid any appearance of haste. 
During the few months of waiting Cheshunt is bitterly oppressed 
by Lady Silverdale’s friends and relations, who force upon his 
attention the time that he has determined to ignore. But he con- 
soles himself by looking forward to the day when he shall have 
separated his wife from old associations, and made her so happy 
that she will be well content to be where he is, and desire nothing 
more. But when they have married Frank discovers that his wile 
does not take the same view of what their married life should be 
that he does. At Dover she insists on waiting a few days to cross, 
on the chance of getting better weather. Presently he finds that 
by waiting she has managed to get a packet of letters from her 
country house, and he immediately goes out to smokea cigar. “I 
hope,” said he, when he returned, “ that you don’t mean to have 
letters dogging your footsteps all over the Continent?” “ My dear 
Frank,” said she, looking up in perfect innocence, “we are not 
going into banishment, are we?” The end which must follow 
such a beginning is tolerably plain. As the two go on, Cheshunt 
becomes more and more irritated at his wife’s constant references 
to the children she has left behind, until at St. Martin he breaks 
out in wrath :— 


Every one who drives from Geneva to Chamounix ought to stop at the 
small village of St. Martin, where, while lunch is being got ready, he may 
walk down to the bridge over the river, from which the first impressive 
view of Mont Blanc is to be obtained. Frank Cheshunt and his bride did 
so; and as they leaned on the stone parapet, over the chalky-green and 
rushing waters, they found before them the great white shoulders of Mont 
Blanc standing far, and high, and clear in a cloudless sky. It was a 
spectacle that called for silence. 

“ It is very pretty,” said Lady Silverdale. “Really, the white and the 
blue are exactly like—” 

“ Like one of Maudey’s drawings?” said he, fiercely. “Is it literally 
impossible for you to look at any given object, or to pass a single moment 
in the society of any being, without continually harping on Maudey and 
Ernestine, and Ernestine and Maudey ? ” 

She did not answer him. She turned her head away, and tears began to 
run down her cheeks. He knew he had been a brute. 

“Come, Mary,” said he, and he took hold of her arm, “ you must forgive 
me. Iam very sorry. I did not mean to hurt you.” 

For the rest of that day she maintained a strict silence as regarded 
Maudey and Ernestine—an enforced silence that was perhaps more irri- 
tating than free speech. It raised a certain barrier between them. 


Lady Silverdale on her side has a certain denseness of appre- 
heusion in the matter of jokes, and is apt to construe good- 
humoured raillery into intentional insult; and her ieelings are 


_liable to be constantly hurt by the expression of her husband's 


political views. This state of things is common enough and un- 
pleasant enough ; the author's merit is in having managed to tell 
such a story without leaving a jarring impression on the reader’s 
mind. The end is reached at Ouchy, where again Frank for a 
moment expresses his anger at Lady Silverdale’s anxiety for letters 
from England. A little after this they agree to get back to Paris 
as soon as possible, and Frank says he must run over to London 
for a day or two to write an article. From this day his dream of 
romantic —_ with Lady Silverdale disappears, and they both 
live comfortably ever afterwards :— 


So far the story in its plain truth: this may be added, perhaps, as a 
guess—that if Frank Cheshunt should now and again—by some such aeci- 
dent as happens to many—see a beautiful, tender face in his dreams—a face 
familiar, yet strangely unfamiliar, to him—the face of a woman whom he 
has loved ; and if his heart should grow sick with the pain of seeing her 
turn away from him ; and if he should follow with a pitiful agony the re- 
ceding form wringing its hands with grief, and withdrawing from him at 
last: the beautiful, bedimmed, never-to-be-forgotten eyes, you may be sure 
that the face and the figure he beholds with mingled yearning and anguish 
in these phantom halls of sleep are those not of Lady Silverdale, his wite, 
but of Mary Cheshunt, his cousin, and his early love. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


HE life of Alexander Hamilton is perhaps, to thoughtful 
readers, the most interesting of American political careers; 
and the biography executed by Mr. Morse* is the Hest extant 
biography of Hamilton—a former very elaborate Lite, written by 
a member of his own family, being too long and too minute in 
detail for the patience and leisure even of the most diligent students 


* The Life of Alexander Hamilton. By John T. Morse, Jun. 2 vols. 
Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. Low & Co. 


of modern history. Mr. Morse has condensed into two volumes of 
moderate size, and in large type, all the most interesting facts and 
incidents of Hamilton's political career; and as the great Federalist 
statesman entered upon public life before he was eighteen, and, 
with a few short intervals, during which he took a lively and 
active interest in public affairs, was among the most inent of 
American politicians down to the moment of his premature death, 
his political career is in truth nearly the whole of his life. Per- 
haps we might have been told a little more concerning the per- 
sonal character and domestic history of so distinguished 8c 
estimable a man. Room might have been found for a few more of 
his letters, and we might have been informed a little more clearly 
respecting details which would have thrown some light not only 
on his individual character and habits, but on the general tone and 
style of life prevalent among the first Republican statesmen of 
America; of whom, in his private circumstances, manners, and 
mode of living, Hamilton was probably a better average example 
than Virginian planters like Jefferson and Washington, 
or stiff, hard, formal Puritans like the two Adamses. Never- 
theless, Hamilton was so early, so completely, and so passionately 
a politician and a public character, that even a biography more 
purely political than this might have afforded a fuller insight into 
his nature than memoirs usually do, however fully and however 
deeply they may enter into domestic history. ‘There is perhaps 
among the great actors in the Revolution and founders of 
the American Republic no character so thoroughly estimable, so 
entirely free from stain or suspicion, so distinguished by public 
virtue and personal amiability, as that of Alexander Hamilton. 
It is impossible, of course, for Englishmen to approve the 
conduct of an English subject who, within a year after his 
first landing in, America, threw himself heart and soul into a 
wanton and needless rebellion, and, without the excuse of birth 
or close personal interest in the revolted colonies, took up 
arms against his sovereign and his country. But it is easy to 
understand how a youth of eighteen, at a time when the philosophy 
of French Liberalism was at the height of its influence, might be 
carried away by popular sympathies and by enthusiasm for a 
cause that professed to be that of liberty; and it should be re- | 
corded, as highly to the credit of so young a partisan, that 
Hamilton, who at once became a leader among the rebels, dis- 
tinguished himself by his moderation and his sense of justice, 
and offered a strenuous resistance to those senseless and brutal 
outrages on the large minority that adhered to their allegiance, 
the perpetration of which disgraced the revolutionary cause. As 
a soldier, Hamilton was distinguished both by skill and daring; 
and, though he was the aide-de-camp of Washington, his conduct 
in the case of André was such as to exempt him entirely from 
the indelible stain of innocent blood which rests on the cha- 
racter of his chief; while he indignantly repudiated the in- 
famous attempt to purchase the surrender of Arnold by the re- 
lease of André, which Washington undoubtedly made, though 
his admirers, not daring to defend, now endeavour to deny it. 

like manner, in his subsequent political career, Hamilton showed 
himself a profounder statesman and a purer moralist than any of 
his associates and rivals. He exerted himself to the uttermost 
against that wholesale repudiation of public obligations which 
disgraced the Confederation ; he was the one American statesman 
who seems clearly to have ioreseen the dangerous weaknesses of 
the Federal system, which but for him would have been even weaker 
than itactuaily was; and his memory is free from the stains which a 
crooked policy and a disloyal intercourse with the French Minister, 
Genet, have leit upon that of Jeflerson, as well as from the fac- 
tiousness of Adams and the even graver errors of Randolph. At 
thirty-two he was a poor man, with a family to support, and with 
splendid prospects at the Bar; but he sacrificed tortune, and, as 
the event proved, life, to his public duty ; he accepted at Washing- 
ton’s request the most difficult and critical post in the first 
Government formed under the Union—the charge of finances em- 
barrassed by bad faith and previous insolvency—and retrieved 
them in spite of a desperate and persistent opposition which at one 
time took the shape of a formidable rebellion. It was owing to 
his exertions that the efforts of Genet, favoured if not actually 
seconded by Jeflerson, then Secretary of State, to involve the Union 
in the French war with England, were baffled ; yet no man more ear- 
nestly and decidedly upheid what he believed to be the rights of 
America against the high-handed maritime belligerency of Great Bri- 
tain. His early death, at theage of forty-seven, was due to his vigorous 
and resolute advocacy of political purity. Aaron Burr was the 
first of those political adventurers without character, principle, or 
position, who are the peculiar pest and scandal of America; and 
Hamilton used ali his influence, and even at times separated him- 
self from his party, in order to resist the elevation of such a man 
to various posts of public dignity. Jeflerson was his personal 
enemy and political opponent; yet Hamilton individually turned 
the contest between Jetierson and Burr for the Presidency im favour 
of the former. At last Burr picked a wanton quarrel with 
Hamilton, forced him into a duel, and killed him under cireum- 
stances which excited the bitterest public indignation, and for ever 
ruined the political prospects of the murderer. Hamilton died 
extremely poor, not like Pitt, through carelessness—for he was 
frugal as well as honest—but because, having no private fortune, 
he had deliberately devoted himself to the unremunerative service 
of his country. ‘lhe South may have produced two or three men 
who could be compared with him; the North, since his time, not 


one. 
, A new and very convenient edition of Bancroft’s History of 
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the United States *, of moderate cost, but quite good enough for 
private libraries, bears the title of “Centenary.” It has undergone 
the author's last and most careful revision, to which, according 
to the preface, “a solid year of close and undivided application has 
been devoted ;” and the writer claims to have considered carefully 
every noteworthy criticism that has been sent to him, to have ex- 
amined every statement plausibly challenged, and corrected what- 
ever, after such investigation, appeared to him erroneous. Six 
volumes of a small octavo size, but thick and closely printed, 
complete the History; the first two which are now before us, con- 


taining some twelve hundred pages, bring down the record of | 
| questions affecting the origin and nature of the feeling which is 


American discovery and colonization, of the Indian and French 
wars, only to 1748. We need hardly say that this History is the 
standard work on its subject; and no man’s education can be con- 
sidered complete who has not mastered it—the story of the great 
Republican experiment beyond the Atlantic, incomplete as it is, 
being almost as interesting and important a part of the records of 
the human race as the story of the ancient Republican experiment 
tried for a somewhat longer period in pete. To use the 
stereotyped phrase, the book is one “ which no library should be 
without.” 

The Autobiography of a Crystal} is one of those extraordinary 
books which are more often written than read. It is not difficult 
to understand that a fanatic with strong religious prejudices, with 
an exceedingly imperfect apprehension of his topic, and, if possi- 
ble, a still more imperfect knowledge of his own powers, should 
undertake to set forth in a single volume the history and philo- 
sophy of creation. Nor need we be altogether astonished if such a 
writer, finding his views of the subject inconveniently vague and 
somewhat too misty to be safely developed with that approach to 
scientific accuracy which _— may seem to demand, and having 
ideas of poetry as dim and uncritical as the rest of his notions, 
should resort for concealment and protection to the indefiniteness 
of verse, as such men understand verse. We might also assume, 
as a matter of certainty, that he would choose the blank heroic 
metre, as that which combines the license of so-called poetry with 
the facility of prose; and that the lines so produced would differ 
from prose only in that they might possibly admit of scanning. 
Such is, in short, the book which Mr. Dunn has produced. But 
though the fanaticism of an ignorant theorist or the vanity of 
authorship may conceive such a work, and even bring it forth in 
print, we can hardly think that there exist in the reading world a 
score of persons in whom ignorance, curiosity, patience, and leisure 
are so happily combined that they should wish and be able to read 
the volume through. 

There are few departments in which American literature is so 
_ as in that of biography, and especially sectarian and clerical 

iography. Almost any leading minister, head of a theological 
seminary, or prominent preacher, seems to be thought entitled to 
have his memory preserved, at least in the libraries of schools and 
colleges belonging to his sect and on the shelves of the booksellers. 
We cannot say that the quality of these biographies at all cor- 
responds with their quantity, and we should fancy that few of 
them are read except by the immediate friends and disciples of the 
deceased. They probably owe such circulation as they have to 
the same feeling which obliges rich or well-to-do men to give 
their one, two, or twenty dollars to every object recommended 
by their Church, however uninteresting it may be to them- 
selves. The Memoirs of Dr. Eliphalet Nott} are a specimen 
of this class of literature. They have at least the merit of 


comparative brevity, as they do not extend over four hundred | 


pages, and those not very closely printed. On the other hand, 
they —— singularly little intrinsic interest, and the chief reason 
why Dr. Nott’s life has been written appears to lie in the fact 
that he lived te the age of ninety-three and was for sixty-two 
years chief of a great Presbyterian seminary. 

A History of Philosophy § which undertakes in the course of 
390 pages to deal with all the teachings of all the philosophical 
schools of Europe, from Thales, Pythagoras, and “the Sophists,” 
down to Mill, Spencer, and Bain, must necessarily be superficial, 
and is scarcely likely to be accurate. Of course under such condi- 
tions Dr. Haven’s book can only be serviceable to schoolboys or 
college students harassed by the demands of a course of instruction 
as wide in its scope, and therefore as shallow, as this terse account 
of the thought of twenty-five centuries. It may possibly help such 
readers to pass an examination conducted by men of the same 
calibre as the author, and may encourage in them that “ belief of 
knowledge without the reality,” that empty affectation of thought 
beginning and ending in mere words, which was the special ab- 
horrence of the first great Hellenic educator, and seems to be the 


* History of the United States of America, from the Discovery of the 
Continent. By George Bancroft. 6 vols. Thoroughly Revised Edition. 
Boston : Little, Brown, & Co. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1876. 

t The Autobiography of a Crystal in the Formation of the Solar System, 
Srom the Incremation of the Sphere of Equity in the Heaveus, the tall of 
Lucifer, Dissolving of Chaos and Beginning of this Resurrection, commonly 
called the Creation of the Heaven and the Earth, to the Expulsion of Adam 
oa. By Cyrus George Dunn. Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co. 

ndon : Sampson Low & Co. 1876. 

¢ Memoirs of Eliphalet Nott, D.D., LL.D., for Sixty-two Years President 
of Union Coilege. By C. Van Santvoord, D.D. With Contribution and Revi- 

by Professor Tayler Lewis, of Union College. New York: Sheldon 
& Co. London: Sampson Low & Co. 

A History of Philosophy, Ancient and Modern. By Joseph Have 
pb. LL.D., of Systematic Theology in Chicago. IL, 
late Professor of Intellectual and Moral Philosophy in Amherst College and 
in tue University of Chicago, and Author of “ Mental Philosophy,” &c. 
New York: Sheldon & Co. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1876. 


paramount end and aim of modern instructors; but we cannot 
recommend it to any one who would rather remain honestly 
and confessedly ignorant than acquire an incoherent and incorrect 
smattering of knowledge. 

Dr. Brinton’s treatise on the Religious Sentiment* is less 
theological and more metaphysical than its title led us to ex- 
pect, and is tolerably free from any sectarian bias or special 
ecclesiastical character. It contains some original suggestions, 
and a good many gleanings from various sources, which 
give it a certain interest; though it can hardly be said to 
throw any new light on the long debated and little understood 


supposed by writers of a certain school to account for and underlie 
all the religions of the earth. 

A collection of Essays by Mr. John Fisket which takes its 
title from the first of the series, contains a variety of reviews of 
difierent books, controversial, historical, and other, most of them 
among the principal works of the last few years. Mr. Fiske 
handles his subjects with vigour, care, and reasonable independence 
of thought; and two or three of his essays will certainly repay 
the trouble of perusal. 

A Summer in Europet is the title of a small volume of lively 
sketches by an American lady who has devoted “a week” to 
Holland, “a day” to Ascot, and proportionate time to the rest of 
Europe, all within the period of a few months; good for 
railway reading, and so brief that their levity does not become 
tedious. 

Mr. Packard's “ Life Histories ’§ are interesting and valuable, 
if somewhat technical, accounts of the construction, physiology, 
and habits of various creatures, principally of the lowest orders of 
existence; man and the mammals occupying a very few pages at 
the end of the volume, and more than tive-sixths of it being de- 
voted to the Invertebrata. 

Mr. Burges’s American Kennel and Sporting Field || isa somewhat 
elaborate work on the breeding and training of sporting dogs, in 
the course of which a very large space is devoted to the pedigrees 
of particular animals. 

Mr. Ewbank’s treatise on Hydraulics § is correctly entitled 
“descriptive and historical.” It contains an enormous quantity 
of curious and interesting information regarding ancient methods 
of obtaining water for agricultural and other purposes, canals, 
aqueducts, irrigation, and so forth, as well as regarding medizval 
and modern inventions, and a great variety of irrelevant and some- 
what ‘incoherent, but not the less interesting, matter. This occu- 
pies six hundred pages of the largest octavo size in very close type, 
sufliciently, but not profusely, illustrated. As it is not a scientitic 
treatise, nor yet available for practical purposes, it will probably 
tind but few readers, and is likely to be largely plundered ; contain- 
ing as it does matter enough to make the fortune of a plagiurist, 
who will feel himself protected from conviction by the ponderous 
weight and uninviting appearance of this rich but ill-arranged 
treasury. 

Mr. Lundy's Monumental Christianity** may not improbably 
share the same fate. The author is wrong-headed, and his leading 
ideas are so far antiquated as to repel all but the most persevering 
students; but he has cellected a great mass of matter from the 
early monuments of the Church and from the religious sculptures 
and inscriptions of the East, illustrative sometimes only of the 
author's particular crotchets concerning the relation of false creeds 
to the true, but occasionally throwing valuable light upon the 
antiquity of particular doctrines or ideas, and even documents; 
as when several Christian sculptures of the second century are 
produced to show that the parable of the Vine (and therefore the 
fourth Gospel, in which alone that parable is found) had already 
taken a strong and general hold on the mind of the Church. If the 
author had known how to use his materials, his book might have 
brought him as much fame and profit as it has evidently cost him 


care and labour. 
A large and heavy volume on the Iron Ores of Missouri and 
Michigan +1 has been compiled by official geologists from the Re- 


* The Keligious Sentiment, its Source and Aim: a Contribution to the 
Science and Philosophy Beng By Daniel G. Brinton, A.M., M.D., 
New York: Holt & Co. ndon: Sampson Low & Co. 

+ The Unseen World, and other Essays. By John Fiske, M.A., LL.B. 
Boston : Osgood & Co. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1876. 

~ A Summer in Europe. By Mary H. Wills. Philadelphia: Lippincott 
& Co. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1876. 

§ Life Histories of Animals, including Man; or, Outlines of Comparative 
Embryviogy. By AS. Packard, Jun., Author of “ A Guide to the Study 
of Insects,” &c. New York: Holt & Co. London: Sampson Low & Co. 
1876. 

\| The American Kennel and Sporting Field. By Arnold Burges. New 
York: Ford & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1876. 

{| A Descriptive and Historical Account of Hydraulic and other 
Machines, for Raising Water, Ancient and Modern; with Observations on 
various Subjects connected with Mechanic Arts, including the Progressive 
Develvpment of the Steam Engine. In Five Books. Illustrated by nearly 
‘Three Hundred Engravings. Seventh Edition. By Thomas Ewbank, 
Author of “The World and Workshop,” &c. New York: Scribner, Arm- 
strong, & Co. London: Triibner& Co. 1876. 

** Monumental Christianity ; or, the Art and Symbolism of the Primitive 
Church as Witnesses and Teachers of the One Catholic Faith and Practice. 
By John P. Lundy, Presbyter. New York: J. W. Bonton. London: 
,; Sampson Low & Co, 1876. 
| tt Iron Ores of Missouri and Michigan. By Raphael Pumpelly, late 
Director Geological Survey of Missouri ; T. B. Brooks, State Geologist 
| Lake Superior Iron District ; and Adolf Schmidt, Assistant in the Geolo- 

gical Survey of Missouri. With [lustrations in the Text and Topographical 
' and Geological Atlas. New York : G. P. Putnam’s Sons. London: Triibner 
Co. 1876. 
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rts of the State Surveys. Both States, Missouri especially, are 
rich in available deposits of the metal ; and these are near enough 
to great coal-fields to ensure the creation of a new Glamorgan or 
Staffordshire beyond the Mississippi whenever the growth of popu- 
lation and the removal of an absurd tariff shall have rendered 

ible the development of those mineral resources in which the 
Tinited States are as rich as they are in fertile land and in a climate 
suited to the production of nearly every one of the most valuable 
fruits of the earth. 

We have several fictions on our list, of which the most attrac- 
tive is the little volume of stories of the Far West by 
Joaquin Miller, entitled the First Families of the Sierras." Mrs. 
Moore has brought herself as well as her characters “On 
Dangerous Ground” t in the treatment of some of the most 
delicate and difficult of social and ethical problems, with only 
a woman’s appreciation of legal and _ practical necessities, and with 
all a woman's vehemence of impulse and sentiment. Davault’s 
Mills } is a novel of o: American life, with that amount of 
sensational element which a novelist is always entitled to in- 
troduce ; and Romances and Realities § form a readable volume, in 
which the romances are erhaps a little more real, as well as more 
agreeable, than the ities. Mr. Spencer's Rue, Thyme, and 
Myrtle || is a collection of juvenile pieces which it is creditable 
to the author's ability and taste to have written before he was 
eighteen, but by no means so creditable to his good sense and 
judgment to have published ; they are rather better, however, than 
our next volume, Hawthorn Blossoms , the production apparently 
of a maturity as ripe as the mind of the author is ever likely 
to attain. It would not be fair to expect much from “Centennial” 
Poems ** ; the “other” pieces in this volume suggest that Miss Kate 
Harrington may write better when the Centenary is over and has 
for a time sickened the Americans of ang demonstrations, 
which are always provocative of exceeding bad verse. 


* First Families of the Sierras. By Joaquin Miller, Author of “ Songs of 
the Sierras,” &c. icago: Jansen, McClurg, & Co. London: Sampson 
Low & Co. 1876. 

+ On Dangerous Ground; or, Agatha’s Friendshi 
American Society. By Mrs. Bloomfield H. Moore. 

& Coates. London: Sampson Low & Co. 

t Davault’s Mills. A Novel. By Charles Henry Jones. Philadelphia: 
Lippincott & Co. London: Sampson Low & Co. “1876. 

§ Romances and Realities: Tales of Truth and Fancy. 
E. Barr. 

Go. 1876. 

ed Rue, Thyme, and Myrtle: a Collection of Poems and Songs. By Charles 
E gar Spencer. Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co. Loudon: Sampson Low 


A Romance of 
hiladelphia : Porter 


By Mrs. 


New York: Ford & Co. London: Sampson Low & 


Heuthera Blossoms. By saggy Hawthorne). 
Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co mdon : Sampson Low & Co. 1876. 

** Centennial and other Poems. By Kate Harrington. Philadelphia: 
Lippincott & Co. London: Sampson Low & Co. 
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GAL buy, 35 New Bond Street. Ten to Six. on, 


AINSBOROUGH.—The beautiful GEORGINA, DUCHESS 


of DEVONSHIRE.—This renowned PICTURE is now ON VIEW. at the Gallery, 
39 Bond Street, Piccadilly, from Ten to Six o'clock. Admission Is. 


GEORGE LANDSEER’S 

: DRAWINGS and SKETCHES of INDIA 
ill shortly be EXHIBITED at 

4s NEW BOND STREET. 


ABTIsTs’ BENEVOLENT FUND. Incorporated by by Royal 
Charter, for the Relief of the Widows and Orphans of 
Patron—HER MAJESTY THE 

The SIXTY-SEVENTH ANNIVERSARY DINNER So Pain will be held at 

the Freemasons’ Tavern, Great Queen Street, on Saturday, 1 A- 17, 1876. 
Sir WILLIAM FRASER, Bart, M.A., M.P., in the Chair. 

Since the Pao of the Society, the sum of £37,077 10s. has been distributed in age | 
widows and orphans of British Artists,and during the past yeer fifty-three widows 
sixteen orphans have received annuities mounting to £1,125. 
supported by the voluntary donations and subscriptions 


The institution is entirely 
of artists and patrons of the fine 


Gentlemen’ 's Tickets, 21s. ; Ladies, 12s. 6d., - may be obtained of the Stewards ; at the Bar of 
the Freemasons’ Tavern ; ‘and of the Secret tary, L. YOUNG, Esq., 4T rafalgar Square, W.C. 


| J NIVERSITY of LONDON.—Notice is given, that the 
next HALF- for ION in this University 
will commence on Monday, June 26, 1876. In addition to 
Provincial ‘will be held at St. Cuthbert’s College. Ston: College ; 
St. Stanislaus College, Tullamore ; Owens Coll 
and Queen's College, Birmingham. 
Every Candidate is met to transmit his Certificate igi Age to the REGISTRAR ( University 
of berger ye ws — London, W.) at least Fourteen days before the commence- 
men 


May 22, 1876. 


lege, Manchester ; Queen's ge, Liverpool ; 


WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M.D., Registrar. 


WELLINGTON COLLEGE.—JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS. 


There bis be an ELECTION to SIX in nam ree keg: are open to all BOYS who 
= June 1 are between Twelve and Fourteen y he Examination ins on 

uesday. June 20.— For further particulars apely to. Rev. the Bursar, Wellington 
College, Wokingham. 


Crit te COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS.—EIGHT or more 
will be Tee to COMPETITION at mee, 1876, value from £25 to £50 a year, 
may be increased from a fund to a year in cases of Scholars require 
urther par be of the SECRETARY, the College, Clifton, Bristol. 


HIGHGATE SCHOOL.—There will be an EXAMINATION 


for FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £75, £50, £46, £40, June 28.—Application 
to be made to the Rev. the HeaD-MasTER, School House, Highgate, N. 


ER WN COLLEGE 
The Third Term will begin on Monday, September 18. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL, Cambridge—The School Wense 


y for Boarders. At the last’ — (Christmas, 1875) there were 26 Bo: 
from t hie “School the whom 2 ained Scholarships, Exhibitions. 


pay ty. ive Colleges. An O; Scholarship at Christ's 's and a Sizarship at Trinity have 


ned. 
For Terms, &c., apply to the seaniiiad J.B. ALLEN, M.A. 


URSLEY, WINCHESTER.—A. M. HEATHCO'H, B.A., 


Oriel Coll., Oxford. poaprees BOYS, between the ages of Seven and Twelve, for the 
Public Schools. Ti 20 Guineas. Holidays as at Winchester College.—Address, 


‘erms, 100 
Home Close, Hursley, Winchester. 


T= RECTOR of LAVENDON, experienced in Tuition, is 
repared to receive Two or Three PUPILS, under the age of Fifteen years, into - 
Howse to peagene for the Public Schools, &c.— Address, THE Rector, Lavendon, Newport 


(THE Rev. T. L. MONTEFIORE, M.A., Rector of Catherstone, 


Dorset, and Rural Dean, would be glad to reotive TWO PUPILS to Read with his Sons. 
Terms £150.' Healthy situation. Good bathing.— Address, Charmouth, Dorset. 


LIBRARIES, and those of and 


Turner’s Biblical and Oriental Studies. 
Sweetheart. American Literature, 


Institutions, CATALOGUED ont w. AY 
ES eee will be given to parties by w 
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EMORIAL to LADY AUGUSTA STANLEY. 
WESTMINSTER TRAINING SCHOOL and HOME for NURSES. 


Chairman—His Grace the Duke of WESTMINSTER. 
Vice-Chairman—Sir RUTHERFORD ALCOCK, K.C.R. 


At a Meeting held on May 3, in the Jerusalem Chamber, Westminster Abbey, to consider the 
best means of establishing a Memorial to the late Lady Augusta Stanley, Lord Hatherley took 
the Chair, and it was 

Resolved : “ That it as the desire of this by that an enduring Memorial should be 
founded to p dname of Lady Augusta Stanley ; and it is their opinion 
that such an 1 object may od best lished by that name with a work of benefi- 
cence originated by her, and in which, to the close of her life, she evinced an active and sympa- 
thizing interest. They therefore suggest that means be immediately taken, in concert with the 
Committee of the Westminster Training School and Home for Nurses. to obtain the Funds 
required to place that Institution on a solid and di in tion with her 
name,and in such form as may be hereafter determined on by that Committee.” 

It was mentioned at the meeting that the sum of £15,000 would probably be required to pur- 
chase a site, aud to erect and furnish the Home, which would then be a self-supporting insti- 
tution. 


The Committee gratefully acknowledge having already received the following sub- | 


| many interesting historical associations connected with it. 


s.d. 
The Duke of 500 0 0 the Home is com- 
0 0 Lord Feat hyn 0 
The Rt. Hon. W. H. Smit 10 0 0 The Rev. see and Mrs. 0 
The Rt. Hon. W. M. 0 
100 0 0 Lady 0 
20 Lord Figin, Lady Lou 
500 0 and Hon. F. Bru 0 
0 0 Parker, 0 
Mrs. Russell Gurney nn 0 0 wne Clayton 0 
The Rev. Lord J 50 0 0 Ths ont of Lineoln . 0 
L. M. Rate. Esq. 00 J 1010 0 
The Hon. ‘Sirs. Loyd Lin » 00 — 1010 0 
A Friend of Lady A 10 0 0 
Total..... O O 


Further Donations will be thankfully received and acknowledged by the Vice-Chairman, 
Sir RUTHERFORD ALcocK, K.C.B., 14 Great Queen Street, Westminster ; the Hon Treasurer, 
G. HELMORE, Esq., Shortlands, Bromley, Kent; the Hon. Secretary, Mrs. A. Dicey, 107 
Victoria Street, 8.W. ; the Lady Superintendent, Miss MenkYWEATHER, 8 Broad Sanctuary, 
Westminster ; Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, & Co., 1 Pall Mall East. 


A GENERAL MEETING of the SOCIETY for the PRO- 


TECTION of ANIMALS liable to VIVISECTION will be held at the Westminster © 


Palace Hotel, on Thursday, June at Three o'clock precisely. The Earl of SHAFTESBURY, 


K.G., in the Chair. His Eminence Cardinal Manning, Lord Chief Justice Coleridge, Right 
Hon. and _— W. Cowper-Temple, Right Hon. James Stansfeid, Sir Rutherford Alcoc 
KCS. . Mundella, Esq., M-P., and Rev. Dr. Abbott, will take part in pro- 
ceedings. 


The Committee of the Society gratefully ow the. Bill before to 
“Prevent Cruel Experiments on Animals,’ diree Clause 5, 
prohibiting all physiological experiments on _ s and Cats. Thus exemption ut. recom- 
mended by Mr. Hutton in the Report of the Royal Commission, and the Society deems it to be 
a just and reasonable. In the first place, the creatures in question are exceptionally 

ve; insomuch that the same experiment inflicted on a dog and on a rabbit may be 
estimat ed to inwive twice or three times as much pain in the former case as in the latter. 
And, in the second place. the familiar relations in which these “* Household Animals” stand to 
human beings renders cruelty towards them doubly demoralizing. stly,in favour of this 
clause it may be remarked that it will afford the only safeguard against the abuses of vivisec- 
tion on which much reliance can be placed. Other provisions—whether respecting licences, 
inspection, or the use of anawsthetics—however judicious, may too probably be evaded, with 
more or less facility ; but the vivisection of a dog or cat (generally stolen from its owner for 
the purpose) will constitute an offence not beyond the reach of successful prosecution. 


The only Amendment which the Society for Protection of Animals liable to Vivisection 
would at present suggest is, that — immunity granted to the Household Animals should be 
extended to Horses. Asses. and Mules. hese creatures are likewise extremely sensitive, and 
if not protected by law would become, when old or disabled, the customary subjects for the 
most painful class of experiments. Such a conclusion to their lives of faithful service to man 
appears grossly unjust and inhumane. 

GEORGE HOGGAN, M.B., 
FRANCES POWER COBBE 


Offices, 1 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


peer CIVIL SERVICE.—The following are the SUCCESS- 
FUL CANDIDATES at the recent Open Competition for the Civil Service of India:— 


} Honorary Secretaries. 


No. in order of merit. Name. Total of Marks. 
*1 Lawrence, Edward ............. 1,918 
2 Baker, Edward Norman 


*3 Collin. Edward Woodfield . 1,77 


Macpherson, Duncan James 1.699 
6 Collins, Arthur Herbert ... 1,662 
Mounsey, Charles Herbert 1,603 
*3 Crawford, James Adair ... 1594 
*10 Ca ward Louis ...... 1,556 
*11 John James William 1064 
2 Atkinson, John Nathaniel eee 1527 
13 dng, Lwens 1479 
P 
15 
*17 
18 
19 
20 lea. inds 


*21 Nethersole, W 


Meredith. Arthur ...... 1.256 
*27 ~=Porteous, Alexander ....... 1,265 
Dingwall. Arthur.. 1,257 
2% Maguire. H. Figiohn Tyrrel 1,204 
30 Sonton, James Clark 1,243 
* Pupils of Mr. WREN (M.A.., Christ’ 's College, Cambridge), 4 Powis Square, Westb 
Park, who Prepares R ident and Resid upils for Iudia Civil Serv: ieee 


| submitted to the ?ublic, and marked at prices proportionate with 


EAD-MASTER for the GROCERS’ COMPANY'S 


MIDDLE 
CLASS SCHUOL, Hackney Downs. 

NOTICE is hereby given that the Court of the Grocers’ Company will, on or about the loth 
day of June, 1876, proceed to the appointment of a HEAD-} MASTER of their School at 
Hackney Downs, estimated to accommodate trom 500 to 600 ~ and expected to be ready for 
opening at Michaelmas next. Fixed Stipend £100 per annum. Capitation Fee of £1 per Boy 
up to 400,and vs. per Boy beyond that number. A minimum y of £500 per annum 
guaranteed for first Three years commencing trom Michaelmas next. 

The Head- Master will be appointed subject to the provisions ofa Scheme of the Endowed 
Schools Commissioners. He need not be in Holy Orders, but must not accept or hold any 
benefice having the cure of ate or any office or employment which in Aang opinion of the 
Court may interfere with the proper performance of his duties as Head- Mas 

Further particulars may obtained upon application to the CLERK “Of the Grocers’ 
Company, , Grocers’ Hall, Poultry, London, 


LADIES’ VICTORIA CLUB, 25 Regent Street, 5. W. 


Apply to the Lapy MANAGER. 
Terms, 2 Guineas per annum. 


F. 8S. 3 Guineas. 

ON THE BANKS OF THE THAMES. 
VALUABLE AND ALMOST UNEQUALLED BUILDING SITE OF ABOUT 
FIFTEEN ACRES, SITUATE AT HURLEY, 

Within a moderate distance of Maidenhead Station, on the Great Western Railway. 
With Possession. 


BROAD, PRITCHARD, & WILTSHIRE, 

will SELL BY AUCTION, at the Mart. Tokenhouse Yard, E.C., on Tuesday, 
May 30, 1876, at One o'clock precisely, in One Lot, the valuabie FREEHOLD SITE, known 
for Centuries past as “ LADY PLACE,” HUKLEY, situate ey eee pone on the banks of the 
Thames, and having an uninterrupted ‘frontage thereto. The Land comprises about Fifteen 
Acres, and is enclused within a massive wall. It is the site of the Old Monastery, and has 
From its position it is eminently 
well situated for the erection of a first-class Residence. The surrounding Society is of a most 
desirable c! cter, and Sporting is close at hand. The Views from the River are of a charming 
a and it is doubtful whether such a site is to be in this favourite neighbour- 


Possession will be given on completion of the purchase. 
The Land may be viewed, and Plans and Particulars and Conditions of Sale may be had at 
the Mart, of Messrs. PAWLE, FEARUON, & COLDHAM, Solicitors, 11 New Inn, Strand, W.C. ; or 


oft the Auctioneers, 7 Queen Street, Cheapsid ie, E.C. 
ny IDLAND RAILWAY.—TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 
1876. First and Third Class Tourist Tickets, available for Two Months, will be issued 
from June 1 to Uctober 31, 1876. 
For Particulars, see Time Tables and Programmes, issued by the Company. 


Derby, May 1876. JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 


HOTELS. 
RIGHTON.—BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 


Esplanade. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Long established. Suites of 
Rooms. Spacious Cotlee-room for Ladies and Gentlemen, Sea-Water Service in the Hotel. 
P. ARDS, Manager. 


LFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Bracing air and beautiiul scenery. 


Appointments pertect ; Wines choice ; e xcellent ¢ Cuisine ; 250 rooms. Table-d’hote daily. 
Taritt o1 on phe to MANAGE R, litracombe, North Devon. 


HYDROPATHY. -—SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hil, 


Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. Invalics and those re- 
quiring rest andchange. [urkish Bathsoun the premises. Private entrance to Kie mond Park. 


K, DENT & CO., 61 Strand, and 34 Royal Exchange, London, 
Manufacturers of CHRONUOME KS, WATCHES, CL &c. (Catalogues 
free) to Her Majesty. 11.R.H. the Prince ot Wales, and Foreign Sovereig 

Makers of the Great Westminster Clock, and of the New Standard’ Clock of the Royal 
Observatory.Greenwich. 


ESTABLISHED MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED YEARS. 
IEL DESBOIS & SONS (late Despots & WuEeELER), 
WATCH and CLOCK MAKERS, have a good selection of Watches and Clocks of 


their own manutactwu.e,and also of the Foreign Work.—9 Gray's Inn Passage, cading from 
Red Lion Street, Hulburn, to Bedford I 


TPHE ASTRONOMER-ROYAL Reported to the Admiralty 
(August 13,1570. on 40 Chronometers a for annual competition, **M.F.DENT'S 


isthe finest we have ever had on trial.”_M. F. DENT <ememete, Watch .and Clock Maker 
tothe Queen, 33 COCKSPUR STREET, Cli AKING CROSS 


ATHS and TOILET WARE.—WILLIAM S. BURTON 
has ONE LARGE SHOWROOM devoted exclusively to the display of BATHS and 
TOILET WARE. ‘Tue Stock of each is at once the largest, pewest, and most varied ever 


those that have tended to 
make his Establishment the most distinguished in this country. 
Gas Furnace Baths from £6 lis. to £22 10s, 
Portable Showers, 8s. 6d. Sponging, .3d. to dss. 
Pillar Showers, £3 10s. to £6 8s. Hip, 15s. to 38s. 
Nursery Batns, to 40s 
A large assortment of Hot and Cold Plunge, Vapour and Camp Shower Baths. 
Tollet Ware in great variety. frum 13s. to 483. the Set of Three. 


WILLIAM S&S. BURTON, General Furnishing Ironmonger, by «ppointment, to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CAT ALUGUE, post free, contaming upwards of 80 
Illustrations of his nthe art with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 30 large Show- 
39 Oxford Street, W.; ,2,3,and 4 Newman Street; 4, 5. and erry’s Place; and 

1 Newman Yard; Newman street, and Newman Mews, Woudon, W. _T 
Cost of aman “Goods to any part of the Unitea Kingdom by Railway is triding. W ILLIAM 
S. BURTON will always undertake delivery ata small tixed rate. 


PURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, best, and most 

liberal. Cash Prices; no ExtraCharge for time given. Large, useful Stock t» select from. 

pe tes oy Catalogue, with Terms, post free.—248, 249, and 250 Tottenham Court Road. 
stablished 1862. 


ERVICES in PORCELAIN 


and GLASS.— The special 
Patterns for this Season are now ready. Garniture de Cheminée, Articies de Luxe, in 
Porcelain and Faience. Mr. MORTLOCK solicits a visit to his Galleries, 203 aud 204 Oxford 
Street, and 31 Orchard Street, Portman Square, W. 


(THE Rev. H. J. GRAHAM, M.A. -, Oxon., receives TW ELVE 
PUPILS to prepare for the Public Schools, at Vicarage, P: 


RIVATE TUITION.—The Rev. F. W. YOUNG, M.A. Oxon, 

Scholar of his College, Three of whose Pupils (Eleven, Thirteen, and Fifteen yea: = 

have recently gained open Public School Scholarships, receives a few High-Class PUPILS. 

He is assisted by an Eighth W rangler, an Oxford Honour Man. and other abie Masters ; offers 

— facility for the Modern guages, and unusual advantages to backward Boys. Reter- 
ces to Parents of position. Inclusive terms 100 Guineas.—Cherbourg House, Malvern 


OOLWICH ACADEMY.—A BENEFICED CLERGY- 


MAN, Wrangler and successful Tutor, wants a COMPANION | PUPIL fi s 
well advanced), whom he is for the 


advantages 79 d Modern Languages. Terms object than 
ling to work. N.  Post-Office, Tamworth. 
EADING PARTY.—The MATHEMATICAL and SCIENCE 
a, — at a Public School, a High Wrangler, going to spend le of Months thi 
rmany would be to meet with Gus oF Two 


GENTLEMEN who hysies, prepa 
lation at the U. to DELTA, at David Nutt’s, a. 


ONIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— The COUNCIL 
re to appoint a ial Salary will be per’ uate. Candidates 

HARRY BROWN, Assistant-Secretary to the Council. 
Sees hter of a University Professor, 


A Lab LADY 
herself 


HEAL & SON, 195, 196, 197, 198 Tottenham-Court Road. 
The only House in London exclusively for 
BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


& son. 
BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING, 
BEDROOM FURNITURE. _ 
HEAL & SONS CATALOGUE (104th Edition), 


Containing 450 Illustrations, with prices, sent free by post on application tu 
195, 196, 197, 198 TOTTENtUAM-COURT ROAD, LONDON. 


N Osorri’s ARTISTIC FURNITURE 
CHOICE CURTAIN MATERIALS. 


. DECORATIVE AND PLAIN PAINTING. 
PARISIAN PAPER-HANGINGS, 
LOOKING-GLASSES. 


GILT OBJETS D’ART. 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS. 
397, 3988—OXFORD STREET—397, 399. 


N LOOKING GLASSES 
MOST MODERATE CHARGES. 


| 
| 
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LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1825, 


ANNUAL REPORT, 1876. 


he FIFTIETH ‘AL GENERAL held at Edin- 
amy MEETING of the Company was 


RESULTS COMMUNICATED IN THE REPORT. 


Amount proposed for Assurance during the year 1875 (2,467 84 
Amount of Assurances dur: ng the year Policies) . 8 4 

Annual Premiums on new Policies dn ng the year 1875.....--.-+++.+++ wet 18 6 
Claims by Death during the year 1875, Fie d 


Subsisting Assurances at 15th 
re-assured with other offices) 
venue, upwards of Three- arters of a Million per annum. 
Assets upwards sof Millions sterling. 
It was announced that an Adjourned elie I Meeting of the Company would be held at an 
date to receive the Report on the results 


ony and Division 
of Profits 


Amount of Assurances accepted during the last a Five year 
November, 
18,383,287 15 10 


SPENCER C. THOMSON, Manager. 
H. JONES WILLIAMS, General Secretary for England. 
London—s?2 King William Street, E.C. ; West-end Branch, 3 Pall Mall East. 
Edinburgh—3 and 5 George Street (Head Office). 
Dublin—66 Upper Sackville Street. 
Manchester—110 King Street. 
Copies of the Report can be obtained on application at the Offices of the Company. 


I AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Fleet Street, London, 
Invested assets on I ber 31, 1875 4s 
Income for the past year 
Amount paid on death to December last ........ 
versiopary nus for the five years 
December, 1874 ..,.. 66808 
Aggregate Reversionary Bonuses hitherto allotted............ 5,523,138 


The Bayes of Management (including Commission) are about 4 per cent. on the Annual 
TENT: ‘ION is especially ome NEW (REVISED and REDUCED) RATES of 
LIVES will vound MACERIALLY LOWER ‘than heretofore. 


The Rates for Y' 
Forms of proposal, &c., will be sent on application to the Offi 


[YPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established 1803, 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, B.C., and 16 & 17 PALL MALL,S.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000. PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 


EB. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 
P 


FIRE i &, 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—EstaBLisHEp 1782. 
Prompt and liveral Loss Settlements. 
Insuranegs effected in all parts of the World. 
GEORGE WM. LOV 
JOHN J. BROOMF ena} Secretaries. 


LONDON and SOUTHWARK FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE. 
Chairman—HENRY ASTE, Esq. 
Cuier Oryice—73 and 74 KING WILLIAM SPREET, E.C. 


AGRA BANK, Limited.—Established in 18383, 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
HEAD OFFICE—~NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
BRANCHES in Edinburgh, Caleutta, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
ong Kong. 
Current Accounts are kept the Head Ofiice on the with London Bankers 
and Interest allowed it nee does not fall below £ 
Deposits received for fixed porleds on the following terms, viz. 
At 5 percent. perann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
For shorter periods Deposits will be received on terms to be agreed upon. 


Billsissued at the ¢urrent exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extra charge ; and Approved Bills purchased or seut for collection. 


Sales and barwiesees eifected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the safe custody of the same undertaken. 


{nterest drawn, and Army, Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 
Every other d of B Money Agency, British and Indian, 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


D£BENTURES. —THE INMAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 
—The Directors are prepared to receive offers of LOANS on DEBEN. 
TUR ES toa litnited amount, for Three, Five, and Seven Years, bearing Interest at Five per 


Cent. per annum, payable es on June 30 and December 31. Applications to be 
addressed to the SECRETARY, Company's 


By Order of the Board, 
W. G. LINDSAY, Secretary. 
Tower Buildings, Water Street, Liverpool. . 


MoOB®RIS & COMPAN Y’S 


PAPER-HANGINGS, 
PRINTED COTTON GOODS, 
FURNITURE SILKS AND VELVETS, 
TAPESTRIES, 
FLOOR CLOTHS, AND CARPETS. 
26 QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY. 


N.B.—No Paper-hangings or Printed Cottons are of Morus & ComPany’s design 
unless tiieir name appears on the margin of each piece. 


LAMPs, BRONZES, and CANDLES.—BARCLAY & SON, 
38 Regent Street, London, 
LAMP MAKERS and WAX CHAN DLERS ena Her Majesty the Queen and 


inee 
Have now on view their new Stock of MODERATOR and ‘KEROSENE TABLE and SUS- 
PENSION LAMPS, in read: Japanese, Satsuma, and other artistic Foreign and Native Wares. 
ROMAN BRONZES, a choice selection of Models from the Antique Statues of the 
Naples Museum, the Vatican, se. ‘ANDLES of all descriptions. 


TAINED GLASS WINDOWS and CHURCH 


DECORATIONS.— HEATON, BUTLER. & BAYNE, G 8 ’ 
arden, London. Prize Medals. London and Paris. srrick Street, Covent 


CLARK'S PATENT STEEL NOISELESS SHUTTERS, 
Fire and Thief Proof, can be adapted to ony Wiudow Opening. 
RK & CO., Sole Patentees, Rathbone Place. W. ; Paris. 


LITERARY MACHINE, patented, for nolding a Book, W riting 


Desk, Lamp. Meals, &c., in any position over a Bed, So:a or Easy Chair. as used by 
Princess Metin Ci from lnvalid to 100 Ty £5 5s.; Bath Chairs, 
Merlin airs, air a Ceuch com fi 46; Carrying 
; Bed Reats, 128.64. ; Draw.ngs post free. 
J. CARTER. 6a New Cavendish Street. Great Portland Street, London, W. 


CASH’S 
KNITTED ROUGH TOWELS. 
Imitations are often offered, but 


WATERPROOF GOODS. 
KP Mii 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS of the 12 oz. POCKET SIPHONIA, price from 42s. 
WATERPROOF TWEED COATS, designed . specially for the CLERGY, from 2s. 
LADIES’ WATERPROOF TWEED CLOAKS. FISHING STOCKINGS. 

BED SHEETS. ELASTIC STOCKINGS. 

INDIA-RUBBER HOSE for ~~~ BRASS FITTINGS, HOSE 


EDMISTON & SON, 
14 COCKSPUR STREET, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 
(Opposite the Haymarket). 


GUARD YOUR FRUIT. —HUDSON BROTHERS, of New 
offer their TANNED NETS, each contain 
eater rind 200 yards, 2ls.each. Cross Cheques, Nation 
HUDSON BROTHERS, 58 Cheapside. 


(THE “ ARCHIMEDEAN” LAWN MOWER will cut long 
or wet grass (as well as short or dry) without clogging. Is my yn light in draught, 
simple in construction,and not likely to get out of order. It can 

Grass Box. Warranted to give satisfaction. 


THE “ ARCHIMEDEAN” LAWN MOWER “is the quickest, most simple, and most 
etlicient mower ever Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


™ “ ARCHIMEDEAN” LAWN MOWER is aaeee adapted for cutting Slopes, Steep 
mbankments, under Shrubs, and close up to Trees, 


ee ARCHIMEDEAN” LAWN. Prices fom One Gaines Delivered 
free to all Stations. post free on application. 


THE “ARCHIMEDEAN” LAWN & CO., Limited, Manus 
tacturers and Patentees, 33 King William Street, Lond: 
SELLING AGENTS._JOHN G. Old 
CAKSON & SONS, 
21 Bachelor’s Waik, Dublin. 


Wiis’ BEST BIRD’S-EYE.—NOTICE.—Every Packet of 


'OBACCO is now lined with tin-foil, thus perfect] prewcing its condition and 
flavour. & H.O. Holborn Viaduct. E-Ceand Br 


NEGATION. 


(THE rumour which has lately appeared in numerous news- 
papers that we, the Proprietors of the “ Spécialité” Sherry, are forming our 
business into a Joint-Stock Company, Limited, is a fabrication. We have no idea 
of accepting the tempting overtures we receive te do so, becanse we are convinced 
from experience that the wine trade to be successful demands special personal 
supervision by the Principals, whose peculiar knowledge and skill, essential alike 
to the interests of the buyer and seller, cannot be deputed to subordinates. Our 
business, although very extensive, is so conducted that an order, from whomsoever 
and however small, receives the same careful attention as if it were the only one in 
hand. Hence satisfaction is afforded to every purchaser. A member of the Firm is 
now at the vine: in e 
yards in Spain FELTOE & SONS, 


Albemarle Street, London. 
LL. WHISKY. 


Thiscelebrated and most delici ld mellow Spiritis the very CREAM of IRISH 

WHISKIES. is unrivalled, ereeny pure, and more wholesome than the finest Cognac 

Brandy, Note the Red Seal. Pink Label, andCork branded ** Kinahan'’s. LL. Whisky.”’ 
Wholesale Depot, 20 GREAT TITCHFIELD TREET.OXFORD STREET, Ww 


E LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 
DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole the eclelrated Receipts, and 

ufaeturers of the Pickles, Sauces, Condiments. and 
by their Name, are compelled to CAU TION the Publi st the inferior ceeepesorions 
which are put up and labelled in close imitation of the ~ Cee ho view to mislead the 
Public._92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), 
and 18 Trinity Street. London, 8.E. 

ARVEY'S SAUCE.—Caution.— The Admirers of this 


lebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each Bottle, prepared by 
E. LAZENBY & SON, bears the Label so many years, * Blizabeth Lazenby." 


JOHN BURGESS & SON’S 


ORIGINAL AND SUPERIOR ESSENCE OF 


ANCHOVIES AND ANCHOVY PASTE 


HAVE BEEN MANUFACTURED ONLY BY THEM FOR MORE THAN ONE 
HUNDRED YEARS AT 


107 STRAND (CORNER OF SAVOY STEPS), LONDON. 
Order of your Grocer, but see that you get “JOHN BURGESS & SON'S.” 


“A BOON TO HUMANITY.”—MepicaL Review. 
The only Effervescing Saline recommended by the Medical Press and Faculty. 
It Cools, Purifies, and Vitalizes the Blood, gives instant relief in Sickness, Headache, and 
Nausea, and is invaluable for Indigestion and all Bilious Affections. 


be used with or without 


‘La Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgate Hill, London ; and 


INAHAN’S . 


MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
MAGNESILYNE, 


MAGNESILYNE. E. 


MEDICAL Press.—“ Tas for its laxative properties the mildest form of 
this depends on 


wesia. In most Salines some more irritant drug.” 
MAGNESILYNE. 
_REVIEW.— preparation ; has the blood- 


ing properties of Citric 
MAGNESILYNE.. 
MEDICAL 
delicate persons always with perfect 
In Bottles, ls. each. 
Introduced and prepared by KINMOND & CO., Leamington. 


DOUBLE-STRENGTH FLUID MAGNESIA 


contains jest double the quantity of any in use, and is therefore more certain in its 
action, and can be taken with more benefit for , Gout, and 


ity. 
Indigestion ; also a mild Aperient. In Bottles, ls. and 2s. 6d. each. 


EFFERVESCING FLUID CITRATE of MAGNESIA 


is exceedingly palatable, and is high] ror nengont the Faculty. Children are fond 
of it. im Duplex Hottice (Hegened), Is 


Ask your Chemist or Grocer br ; they alone have a 
universal recommendation. 


Wholesale from BarcLay, EDWARDS, NEWBERRY, SANGERS, &c. 


KINMOND & CO., Leamington. 
F Fk Y’s COCOA. 


CARACAS 
“ A most delicious and valuable article.” —St 
“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”—Food, Water, and Air, Edited by Dr. HassaL, 
Nuye Prize MEDALS ewarded to J. S. FRY & SONS. 


BURROW’S 


.—“ A granular efferveseing Citrate of Magnesia, in fact.” 


le remedy, which may be used by 


ach of these Patent Towels has a Tape Label, with the Name of the Firm, 
“J. & J. CASH,” woven upon it, and none are genuine without. 


MALVERN 
WATERS. 


(PUREST) 
London ; 0 Cannon St., E.C.; and Vichy Waters Depot, 27 Margaret St., Regent St., W. 
099 
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LIVER TONIC (GEORGE & & WELCH’). —This perfect 


attained grea from its stimulating alterative, restorati has 
It proves invaluable in ‘Debt ity. Indigestion, and all 
Price 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. per Bottle. To be had of all Chemists, or of 


GEORGE & WELCH, Worcester, Proprietors of the Dandelion Co 


DINNEFORD'S S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA. — 
The best Remed ay for ACIDITY of the STOMACH. HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, 
GOUT, and INDIGESTION, and the safest Aperient for Delicate Constitut tutions, Ladies, 
Children, and Infants.—172 New Bond Street, and of all Uf all Chemists. 
ASTHMA~—Cure (this week) by Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMON IC 
RS.—May 22. 1876, from Mr. WELCH, Bookseller, Camelford: “* Mr. Burnard, 
Cornwall, for ten years suffered from Asthma. Pried Wafers and 
the result was lous.” —Sold by Ventore ot 14d. per Box. 
‘CH PRIZE MEDAL, 1875. 
NALDIRE'S TABLET was the only y Dog Soap which 
PRIZE MEDAL at the Paris Exhibition. 1 armless to dogs, but 
fatal to BUCKLAND. Sold in large Tablets, price by all Chemists. 
BOOKS, &c. 


MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY.— NEW BOOKS. - — See 
MUDIE'S LIBRARY CIRCULAR. New Edition, now ready, postage free 


MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.—See 
MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. New Edition, now ready, postage free. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—AlIl the Books 
Sete at 8 LIBRARY may also be obtained, 
with the | ast possible delay, by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON 
ARCADE, MANCHESTER. and from all connexion with the Library. 
Mudie’s Select Library, Limited, New Oxford Street. City Office, 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


Tee UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 t Street, W. 
a from One Gui to t, according to th uired. Al 
t New Books, English, French. an and German, immediately on supply required, 
of Publications, id post 
of urplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may 
Tee ON ap} 
BOOTHS CHURTON'S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
307 Regent Street, near the Pol: 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James's Square, London. 
Rounded in 1841. _Patron—H. H.the PRINCE of WALES. President~THOMAS 
This contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern 
in vari eolthens, 486 guen.er £2 with Entrance Fee of £6; Life Member- 
ship. £3 £2. . Ramee are allowed to Country,and Ten to Town, Members. Reading- 
room open from Ten to Half-past Six. 
Prospectus on application. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
HE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 


of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 6d. each will be given, viz.: 
30.3%. had ig Pay 81, 88, 91, 255, 256, and 611 (clean copies)—at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, 


Just published, in crown 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 
ISCELLANEOUS POEMS. By Francis M. Dezay, 
B.A. T.C.D. 
Dublin, E. Poysonsy & W. MacEE; London, Lonemans & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1876. 
In crown 8vo. with Maps and 42 Illustrations, price 10s. 6d. 


HE ENGLISHMAN’S ILLUSTRATED GUIDE-BOOK 

to the UNITED STATES and CANADA, especially adapted to the use of 
British Tourists. Third Te with Appendix comprising an Illustrated Descrip- 
= of the Buildings and Grounds of the International Exhibition of 1876 at 


hiladelphia. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


New Edition, in small 8vo. with 66 Woodcuts, price 6s, 


A IR and ITS RELATIONS to LIFE, the substance of a 

Course of Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain in 

1874, with some Additions. By WALTER NoEL HarT.ey, F.C.S. Demonstrator of 
at King’s College, London. Second Edition, revised. 

“ Written in omiaay language, and ina “ We recommend this volume to all who 

very clear style. his book contains an ac- are desirous of being correctly informed .- 


count of all St ieee Gee done in the way the chemical and to some extent the 
of scientific research on the relation of air to | conditions of the atmosphere in w! we 
life.” —Nature. live.""—A theneum. 


London, Lonemans & Co. 


Just published, in 8vo. price Sixpence, 
UR CHURCH CATECHISM REVIEWED; with a Draft 
Catechism amet. By CHARLES GIRDLESTONE, M.A., "Rector of Kings- 
winford ; late Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 
London, Lonemans & Co, 


CASSAL AND KARCHER’S GRADUATED MODERN FRENCH ANTHOLOGY. 
Part II, completion, in small 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 
ANTHOLOGY of MODERN FRENCH POETRY, Senior 

Course, comprising 252 Short Pieces and Extracts from the best French 
Poets of the XIXth Century. Edited by C. CassaL, LL.D. French Professor in 
University College, London, &c. and by T. Karcuer, LL.B. French Professor in 
the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, &c. 

Part I. JUNIOR COURSE, comprising 165 Short Poems, with English 
Vocabulary of Idioms and Difficulties, price 3s. 6d. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


NEW SsTORY BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for JUNE 


contains the First Part of a New Story, entitled CARITA, by Mrs. 
OLIPHANT, with an Illustration. 


On May 29, No. CXCVIIL,, 1s. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE | for 
JUNE. With Llustrations by George Du Maurier and A. Hopkins. 


CONTESTS : 
CAR Wi lustrati Beresfords. 
A GREEK HYMN. 
THE QUICK MARCH OF THE FOURTEENTH REGIMENT. 
WALKING TOURS. 
WALTHER VON DER VOGELWEIDE. 
LORD FAIRLAND'S SECRET. 
THOUGHTS ON THE MASS IN B MINOR OF SEBASTIAN BACH. 
In r jueen 
Chapter The Day of Rete 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO”S POPULAR LIBRARY. 
New Volumes, 
Fep. 8vo. Illustrated boards, 2s. 


MR. WYNYARD’S WARD. By Hotme Lez. 
GRASP YOUR NETTLE. By E. Lyyy 


LInToN. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., ls WATERLOO PLACE. 


RE-ISSUE of THACKERAY’S WORKS, 


with all the Original Illustrations. In 22 Monthly Volumes, large crown 8vo. 
boards, 6s. 6d. . 
Now ready, 1 vol. with Illustrations, 6s. 6d. 


ROUNDABOUT PAPERS; 
THE SECOND FUNERAL OF NAPOLEON. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


On Monday, 4to. cloth, 30s. 
Volume IV. (Box—Can) of the 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA. 


NINTH EDITION. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 


DANIEL DERONDA. 
By GEORGE ELIOT. 
Book V.—MORDECAI, 
Will be published on May 29, price 5s. 
To be completed in Eight Books, published Monthly. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
To be had at all Booksellers’, Libraries, and Railway Bookstalls. 


Just published, Vol. II. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


ZELLER E.)—The Contents and 
the critically Investigated. Preceded by 
duction to the f the Apostles from Rig Wetrte’s Handboo! 
DaRE. vols) II. 2 vols. 8vo. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Sronptette Street, Covent Garten, London ; 
and 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


in of the ACTS of 


yy JOSEPH 


Now ready, 8vo. 214 pp. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
COoRY’S ANCIENT FRAGMENTS of the PHCENICIAN, 


CARTHAGINIAN, BABYLONIAN, EGYPTIAN, and other Authors. New and 


Enlarged Edition, with ‘Notes and Introductions to the several Fragments. By E. RicuMoyxD 
M.C.P., &e. 


London : REEVES & TURNER, 196 Strand, W.C. 
THE NEXT GREAT POLITICAL QUESTION. 
Now ready, crown 8vo. 420 pp. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


S YSTEMS of LAND TENURE in VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 
+e A, Series of Essays published under the sanction of the Cobden Club. Edited by J. W. 


Published for the CoppEN CLUB by 
CASSELL, PeTTeR, & GALPIN, London, Paris, and New York. 


published, 9s.; post free, 9s. 6d. 
A CRITICAL EXAMINATION of some of the PRINCIPAL 
for and against DARWINISM. By James MACLAREN, M.A., 


‘Epwanp Buurve, end 6 Helbora Bare, B.C. And all Booksellers. 


Ready, each Is. 


Rote SCHOOL.—Remarks and Judgment of Vice-Chancellor 

in Dr. Hayman's Case, with Preface by J. HAYMAN. Extracts 

Minute Book of Governing Body, with Comments, Edited by 8S. R. TOWNSHEND MAYER. 
ARTHUR H. MOXON, 21 Paternoster Row. And all Booksellers. 


Thirty-eighth Edition, 1 vol. royal 8vo. 38s. 
BURKES PEERAGE BABI BARONETAGE for 1876. 


wore only, = ever. 


Harrison, 59 Pall Mall, and 1 St. James's Street, London, 8.W. 
Bookseller to Her Majesty and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


8vo. cloth, 16s. 


‘ust published, demy 
THE LIFE of ADMIRAL of the FLEET SIR WILLIAM 
PARKER, Bart., G.C.B., First and Principal Naval aereeGp to Her Majesty, &c., 
from 1781 to 1866. By Rear-Admiral AUGUSTUS PHILLIMORE 
(Vol. I. to be completed in two volumes.) 
Harrisoy, Bookseller to the and H.R.U. the Prince of Wales, 
59 Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 


Just published, Is. 


[THE THEORY and PRACTICE of CONGREGATIONAL 
DEPENDENCY. lustrated by the Personal Experiences at Hare Court Church of 


London: Jupp & Co., 81 Cheapside, E.C. 


J ENNER & KNEWSTUB'S new ILLUSTRATED CATA 


LOGUE (Part I.) of Travelling Dressing Bags, Hand Bags, Waist Bags, P. anteaus, 
Trunks, &c., contains a full description of One Thousand and Tilustre- 
tions so clearly and Ryantitally engraved from artistic Photographs that any article be 
selected from from the Cai talogues as readily as from Stock. 


JENNER & KNEWSTUB, to the Queen, Dressing-Case Makers, ai E vers, 
and Heraldic Stationers, 33 St. James's Street and 66 Jermyn Stree sw 


Just published, 8vo. cloth, Is. 
PRUSSIA and the POOR: Observations upon the Relief of 


the Poor at Elberfeld. By the Rev. R. H. 


WILLIAMS & NorGATE, London and Edinbargh. 
HEyYWooD, Manchester. HOLDEY, Liverpool. 


DETECTOR'S LETTERS, REPRINTED FROM THE “ MEDICAL CIRCULAR.” 

Now ready, Twenty-seventh Thousand, |s.6d.; post free, 1s. 8d. 

REVELATIONS of QUACKS and QUACKERY. 

“* Detector’ has done his work well. We advise the Ly to purchase these ‘ Reve- 

lations,’ and see pew & the disgusting tribe of sham doctors are pilloried and their doings 
related.” —Public 

London ; Baluuikee, TISDALL, & Cox, King William Street, Strand. - 
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Price 7d. 
CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL 
For JUNE. 
Name-lending. By W. Chambers. Natural Magic. By W.C. 
Great Guns and Armour. Blind Fishes. 
An Adventure on the Clyde. In Two | An Election Story. In Two Chapters. 
Chapters. Physiognomy of Houses. 
Painters’ Pleasures. Our Feathered Neighbours. 
Curious Phases in Natural History. A Highland Parish in the Last Century. 
Club-life. Happy Accidents. 
Hindu Mendicants. The Month : Science and Arts. 
Coca. Two Poetical Pieces. 
Concerning Roulette. 


FALLEN FORTUNES. 
By James Payx. Chapters 23—26, 


Price 1s, 
CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOP-EDIA, New Edition. Part XX. 
Price 1s. 
CHAMBERS’S CYCLOP-EDIA of ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
New Edition. Part IV. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
For JUNE. 


CONTENTS : 
THE NEW DOMESDAY BOOK. By Hon. E. LYULPH STANLEY. 
THE FINANCIAL CRISIS IN AMERICA. By Horace WHITE. 
A BALLAD OF PAST MERIDIAN. By GrorGe MEREDITH. 
EARLY AUTUMN ON THE LOWER YANG-TZE. By Crpnriay A. G. BRIDGE. 
A SHORT PLEA FOR AGNOSTICISM. By LESLIE STEPHEN. 
JAMES NORTHCOTE, R.A. By JoHN THACKRAY BUNCE. 
INDIA AND LANCASHIRE. By R. RayNsFORD JACKSON. 
COMPULSORY EDUCATION. By Jouyn WHITE. 
HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. . 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 1% PICCADILLY. 


[{RASER'S MAGASIES, No. LXXVIII. JUNE 


Lord 

Remarks on Modern Warfare. 

Modern Newspaper Enterprise. 

The Poor and the Hospitals. 

The Russian Imperial Title. 

Sessions under Queen Elizabeth. 

Runes and Run nes. 

Calvin at Geneva. 

On the Government of London. 

The Financial Position of Egypt. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


BLA CKWOODS MAGAZINE for JUNE 1876, 
No. DCCXXVIII. 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS: 

A WOMAN HATER. Part I. 
CALDERON’S MOORISH PLAYS. 
1895: THE LADY CANDIDATE. Conclusion. 
DEVIOUS RAMBLES WITH A DEFINITE OBJECT. 
WINTER IN A NORTHUMBRIAN WATERING-PLACE. 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
HER MAJESTY’S OPPOSITION. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


LONDON SOCIETY JUNE 1876. Edited by 
FLORENCE MaRRyar. 


ConrT. 
THIS SON OF VULCAN. Authors of * Ready-Money Mortiboy,” “ The Golden 
Butterfly,” &c. Part IT. ae M4 and 15, 
MICHAEL STROGOFF ; or, the Russian Courier. By JULES VERNE. Chapters 9—11. 
HAD SHE BUT KNOWN. By THEO. GIFT. 
“HE WOULD BE A SOLDIER!" By R. MOUNTENEY JEPHSON. Chapters 12—18. 
RINKOMANIA: WHAT IT WILL COME TO. 
NOT IN THE BUSY DAY. 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY FROM A SOCIAL POINT OF VIEW. 
“MY OWN CHILD.” By FLorence Chapters 31—33. 


for 


SAMPSON Low SEARLE, & Crown Buildings, 
: 83 Fleet Street, London 


Monthly, Is.; post free, Is. 
SCRIBNER'S ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE for JUNE, 


Old Landmarks in Philadelphia. Experiments in Co-operation. 
Truant M: Lave Years. 
Bots and Tables, Stools and Candle- Three 

icks. Charlotte 
Philip. Nolan’ 's Friends, &c. My 
is ‘Gaiden, Tonics of the Time. 
Pilgrims and Puritans, The Old Cabinet. 
Two Poems of Collins. Home and i 
Song of the Gloaming. Culture and P: 
How America was The World's Wok. 
Union Coll Bric-a-Brac. 


SCRIBNER for JUNE contains upwards of 60 High-class Illustrations. 
FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


1s.; post free, 1s. 
GT. NICHOLAS. _ILLUSTRATED M: MAGAZINE for GIRLS 


 j nore. —ST. NICHOLAS for JUNE contains Part of rful 
of “The Cat and the Countess" —a fresh instalment of Windsor Castle,” by Mrs 
Ohi — The fos Emigrants,” Noah Brooks—* The Frog his N 
capital Stories by Celia Thaxter, Susan Coolidge, &c. 


FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


‘THE ARCHITECT, a Weekly Art Journal, of May 27, contains 
y Raphael, a View of the Front of St. James's Gus Cn ae 
Dissrams showing System adopted to secure proportion in designing 
on Art Subjects. 4d.; by post, 44d. 
Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


THE BERLIN NATIONAL GALLERY.—See THE 

, BUILDER, of aad Week for View and Particulars ; View and Plans of Higstings Town 
Ball Proposed —Concrete—Olympia—The Confere: American 
ition—The late Mr. 


I 
Se ‘And all Newsmen ne 


published, crown 8vo. 9s. 


ments in House- Building, &c. 
CSAR in EGYPT; COSTANZA; and other POEMS, 
by JOSEPH ELLIs. 


BasiL MoyTaGu PICKERING, 196 Piccadilly, W. 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


| Now ready, the New Three-Volume Novel, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LORNA DOONE,” the Ninth 
Edition of which has just been issued, price 6s.; and 


ALICE LORRAINE, the Sixth Edition of which has alse 
just been issued, price 6s. 


The Title of the New Novel is 


CRIPPS the CARRIER: a Woodland Tale. 
_ By R. D. BLACKMORE, Author of “Lorna Doone” and “ Alice 
| Lorraine.” 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


| The New Three-Volume Novel, 


, BY — AUTHORS OF “READY-MONEY MORTIBOY,” 
entitl 


THIS SON of VULCAN, is also now ready. 


Now ready, 
MISS LOUISA M. pie NEW WORK, 
SILVER PITCHERS, &c. By the Author 


of “Little Women,” “Little Men,” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


Now ready, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


A MAD WORLD; and its Inhabitants: 


being the startling Personal Experiences of an Amateur Lunatic in 
one of the great American Asylums. By JULIUS CHAMBERS. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 
188 FLEET STREET, E.C. 


SECOND EDITION OF HEATH’S “FERN PARADISE.” 


THE FERN PARADISE: a Plea for the 


Culture of Ferns. Including Popular eenietiene of 
Fern, Cultural Notes, &c., together with Descriptions of 
through the Green Lanes, the Woods, 
Francis GrorGe Hono 

Society, Author of “The English 
Life,” &c. &c. Second Edition, with Coloured namighien elegantly bound, 
gilt edges, 6s. 


LIFE’S DAWN on EARTH; being the 


History of the oldest known Fossil 
Time and to the Development of the Animal Kingdom. By J. W. Dawson, 
LL.D., F.B.S., F.G.S., &c. Thousand, with numerous full-page 
Engra’ and Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. 

“ The tale of 


this discovery has never been told with like the fulness clearness 
with which Dr. Dawson has now brought it ft belore the public 


By the same Author, 
THE STORY of the EARTH and MAN. 
Fourth Edition, with 20 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 
“ A very able and interesting sketch of geological science.""—Spectator. 


THE BAMPTON LECTURES FOR 1875. 


THE DOCTRINE of RETRIBUTION. By 
Rev. WitLIAM JACKSON, M.A., F.S.A., formerly Fellow of Worcester 

Author of “he Philosophy of Natural Theology,” &c. Demy 8vo, 

lectures are'a truly reconstructive contribution to Britiok phy. 


UEBERWEG’S HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, 


English and American Philosophy ; ; and by V. Borra, Ph.D., on Italian 
Philosophy. ———— Philosophy. New Edition, royal 
8vo. 18s. odern Philosophy, royal 8vo. 21s, 


“ Ueberweg's is exactly what English-speaking students want.” 
“ An admirable text-book.” — Westminster Review. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE ECLIPSE 
OF FAITH.” 


THE SUPERHUMAN ORIGIN of the BIBLE 


INFERRED from ITSELF. By Henry Rocers, Author of “ The Eclipse of 
Edinburgh Review, &c. Fourth 


Faith,” ‘‘ Essays contributed to the &e. &e. 

Edition, demy 8vo. 12s, 
“ Mr. Rogers isa ouhiiogs ical writer of very high merit. .......He has in this volume set 
forth the helmi: Iti tobe 

overw! = he ulties surmounted by those who assign to the Bible a amerely 


LONDON: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27 PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS, 


THROUGH FRANCE and BELGIUM by 
RIVER and CANAL in the STEAM YACHT “ YTENE.” By W. J.C. 
Morns, R.V.Y.C., Author of “ English Travellers and Italian Brigands.” — 
1 vol. 8vo. with Llustrations, lis. | 


LIFE of MARIE ANTOINETTE. By, 


Professor CHARLES DUKE YONGE. 2 vols. with Portrait, 21s. \ 
“Professor Yonge’s * Life of Marie 4 Antoinette’ supplies in panos attractive and readable 
this Queen.” 


shape all the latest information Church Quarterly Kev. 
PEARLS of the PACIFIC. By J. W. 
1 vol. 8vo. with 8 Illustrations, 15s. 


BoppaM-WHETHAM, 
“ Mr. Whetham is evidently an intelligent and well-informed man ; he writes pleasantly, 
= it should be | T-~ 2 if every one in a volume of this size does not find much that is fresh 
and azette, 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
UP TO THE MARK. By Mrs. Day, Author 


of “ From Birth to Bridal,” &c. 3 vols, 


PHBE, JUNIOR: a Last Chronicle of 


Carlingford. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 3 vols. (Just ready. 


HEARTS or CORONETS. By Atice Kive 


Author of “ Queen of Herself,” &c. 3 vols. 


“A novel far beyond the average. The plot i is aly developed, and there are some scenes 
drawn with immense power. of humal , and her 
descriptions of Devonshire and Cornwall oe perfext gems.’ 


LINKED LIVES. By Lady Gerrrupe 


Doveias. 3 vols. 


* This story is full of interest from beginning toend. Its sketches in Glasgow and Brittany 
are very spirited,” —Spectator. 


A FIGHT WITH FORTUNE. By Mortimer | 


CoLLixs. 3 vols, 


“ Mr. Mortimer Collins is very much himself in ‘ A Fight, with Povtume: ’ There is no lack 
of pretty idyllic pictures ; there are plenty of smart sayings.’’"— theneum \ 


NO LOVE LOST. By Mrs. Ranporpn. 


“ The strong points of Mrs. Randolph's new pont are a subject fairly adapted to the times, 
excellent d and two or three characters sketched with art and 


power.” — World. 


GRANT & CO’S PUBLICATIONS. 


OLYMPIA: a Romance. By R. E. FRranciion, 


Author of “ A Dog and his Shadow,” “ Eari’s Dene,” “Pear! and Emerald,” 
** Zelda's &c. &e. 1 vol. Svo. 68. [Now ready. 
“ Mr. Francilion has a good story." Athene 
The leading idea of "prancilion’ has one merit—that of novelty.” 
Saturday Review. 
“It contains plenty of interest from first to last—it will probably be a general mie aay a 
"08 
acters bard (oy distinguishes this novel is the individuality and strength of its char- 
rs, al ews. 
* This is one “of the best novels produced during the present year.""—Globe. 
“ He writes with dramatic power, clearness, and much grace of style ; humour, pathos, and 
imavinatic n are to be found in every chapter.”—Evening Standard. 
strong interest and arimation of this Lytiey story, an interest and animation 
which never tiag from the opening scene to the final of the curtain, will doubtless form its 
chief attraction for the mass of readers.""—Graphic. 
~ Mr. Francillon has produced a work of art. Itisa story which every one should read, both 
for its own sake and its author's.”— Examiner 
* Should be the joy of many a jaded patron of the local circulating library.” — World. 


amply fulfilled the Tromise of his earlier works.” —Lioyd’s Newspa 
* ng can be more quaint or more fantastical t the character ot Uly mpia hans roll 
amty fair 
“ His strange, eventful, and yrofoundly interesting story we shall not attempt to giviein. 
The best praise we can afford is centred in our hearty advice to the reader to obtain the book 


for himself.” 


A DOG and HIS SHADOW. By R. E. Francii1oy, 
Author of “ Olympia,” ‘ Pearl and Emerald,” &c. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
(Vow ready at all the Libraries. 
ints of an excellent novel. It possesses sufficient plot, distinct 
ogue, and one continuous interest arising from a stroug but un~ 


“ Combines many of the 
character, and di: 
moral.”’— theneeum. 

The plot is a good one, and the story is well constructed.” —Standard. 

* A brilliant performance. The plot is excellent and ssifly woven: "Hour. 

qually artistic in and interesting in story.”— Times. 

“A masterly piece of work.” —Lloyd’s Newspaper. 


MR. JUSTIN McCARTHY’S 


DEAR LADY DISDAIN. Third Edition, 3 vols. 
price 31s. 6d. (Now ready at all the Libraries. 


“It is absurd to judge of snch a book from the same standpoint as that from which we start 
to est’ mate the or vices of mass of the novels which come before us." then rum. 
McCarthy has the rare gift of constructing and telling a story like a true artist.’ 


Standard. 
“Mr. McCarthy is one of the few genuine artists in modern fiction.”—Ezaminer. — 


THE ORIGINAL. By Tuos. Watker, M.A. Edited, 
with Notes and Biographical Sketches, by BLANCHARD JERROLD. New 
Library Edition, 2 vois. 21s. 

* A will recur with interest to 8 pages.""— A thenrum, 
author in 


A pleasant old age and a picasant 
“ Will be by ‘all value good "Graphic. 


THE BOOK of MENUS. By ¥ Fin Bre, Author of 
“The Epicure’s Year Book,” “The Cupboard Papers,” &c. A handsome | 
volume, demy 8vo. printed on toned paper, with Coloured Frontispiece, cluth 
gilt, gilt edges, 10s, 6d. 

-m der must not take fright and think the book desi fo. t kitchen: 
oun he seeder ~~ | ned gront Kitel 
most imodex! class hoes." * Lloyd's per. y 

bp may be unconsciously. while instructing us as to what we should eat and 
drink, tenches likewise what we should avoid.” London News. 

*~ Young housewives may pick up many excellent ideas from the large variety of menus for | 
al i the year round.” News 

* Presents a most elegant ‘appearance. "Court Journal. 
“ No epicure should be without it.” 
“ Never was the art of dining more 


—Figaro. 


LONDON: GRANT & CO., 72 tro 78 TURNMILL STREET, E.C. 


Fourth Edition, post free, 1s. 
Dp. WATTS on ASTHMA: a Treatise on the only Successful 


By Rosert WATTS, M.D., M.R.C.S., L.S.A., &c., 
London: MITCHELL & Co.. Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 


THE SPEAKER’S COMMENTARY ON THE BIBLE. 


Now ready, complete in 6 vols. medium Svo. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT; with an Explanatory and 
Critical Commentary and a Revis ons of the Translation. By BIsHops AnD 
CLERGY OF THE ANGLICAN CaurcH. Edited by F. C. Cooxr, Canon of 
Exeter, Preacher at Lincoln's Inn, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 

Vol. I.—THE PENTATEUCH. 30s. 
By the Bishop of Ey, Canon Cook, Rev. SAMUEL CLARK, Canon EsPrx, 
and Rev. J. F. Tarurr. 
Vols. II. and II.—THE HISTORICAL BOOKS. 36s. 
By Bishop of Baru anp WELLS, Canon EsPIN, and Canon RAWLINSON. 


Vol. IV.-THE POETICAL 24s. 
© ‘anon Coox, Rev. E. H. 


Vol. V.—ISAIAH, JEREMIAH, and LAMENTATIONS. 20s. 


By the Dean or CANTERBURY and Rev. Dr. Kay. 
Vol. VI.—EZEKIEL, DANIEL, and MINOR PROPHETS. 25s. 
By Rev. Dr. Currey, Archdeacon Rosk, Rev. J. M. Me LLER, Rev. E. 


HvUxtTABLeE, Professor GANDELL, Rev. F. MEYRICK, Rev. S. CLARK, Canon 
Cook, and Rev. W. DRAKE. 


*.* THE NEW TESTAMENT is in active preparation, and the Volumes 
will follow at regular intervals. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


NEW WORK BY LORD CRAWFORD. 


Now ready, Svo. 10s. 6d. 
ARGO; or, the Quest of the Golden Fleece: a 


Metrical Tale. In Ten Books. By the Earl of CRaw¥oRD AND BALCARRES. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


UNIFORM WITH 
SMITH’S “DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE,” 


Now ready, Vol. I., medium Svo. with Illustrations, 31s. 6d. 


DICTIONARY of CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 


Comprising the History, Institutions, and Antiquities of the Christian 
Church. By Various Writers. Edited by WM. Surry, D.C.L., and Professor 
CHEETHAM, M.A. 

This Work commences at the point at which the “ Dictionary of the 
Bible” leaves off, and gives an account of the Institutions of the Christian 
Church from the time of the Apostles to the age of Charlemagne. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


SMITH’S ANCIENT HISTORY. 


Fourth Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. with Maps and Plans, 31s, 6d. 


A HISTORY of the ANCIENT WORLD, from the 
Earliest Records to the Fall of the Western Empire, a.p. 455, By Pxiurp 
SmirH, B.A., Author of “ The Student’s Manuals of Old and New Testament 
History,” &c. 

“ Mr. Smith has availed himself liberally of the new taht thrown by recent discovery and 
philology upon the annals of the East; and in all that relates to the oriental empires and 
African kingdoms or — his work is far in advance of any ancient history in our lan- 

guage.”"—Saturday Perie 

ac In relating not only ‘ail the leading events of the epochs here referred to, but also the 
remarkable incidents of the periods between the respective epochs, one great and rare pe 
was required—that of condensation. There are cases in which an historian not on 
superabundance of materials, but he is bound to use them all. Such a case has existed here; 
and Mr. Smith has been equal to its exigencies. The style of the volumes i is sustained wi 
the equal tone of a single, able, i, and d d historian throug’ 

Atheneum, 


JOIN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


TWO CHANCELLORS; Prince Gortchakof 


and Prince Bismarck. By M. JutiaN Kuaczko. Translated by Mrs. Talt. 
(Oa Monday. 


A HANDBOOK of ARCHITECTURAL 


STYLES. Translated from the German of A. ROSENGARTEN by W. CoLLerT- 
Sanpanrs. Large demy Svo, with 639 Illustrations, 21s. 


THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS: Historical 


Sketches. Demy Svo. with 242 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. (Published for the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education.) 


HANDBOOK to the SPECIAL LOAN COL- 


LECTION of SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS. Large crown 8vo. (Published 
for the Committee of Council on Education.) 
OLD TRUTHS in a NEW LIGHT ; or, an 


Earnest Endeavour to Reconcile Material Science with Spiritual Science and 
Scripture. By the Countess of CAITHNESS. Demy 8vo, lds. 

“ Every one must admire the sincere piety, the wide reading, and the deep thought which 
characterize the volume throughout. One does not as a general ay expect the feminine mind 
to turn naturally to abstruse philosophical theories, and the present book becomes all the more 

nte: trom being the work of a woman. .-Of one thing = can be no doubt, this is 
@ volume that cannot be t, over: it is mere than ‘the book of the season,’ it isa highly 
significant ‘sign of 3." — Morning Post. 


ATTA TROLL; and other Poems. By 


Hetricu Herve. Translated into English by THomas Ecan, Crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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“ Who does not welcome ‘ Temple Rar'?""—JOHN BULL. 
On Monday, May 29, at all Booksellers’ and Railway Stations, Is. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


No. CLXXXVIL., for JUNE 1876. 


CONTENTS : 
MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 


1. THE AMERICAN SENATOR. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, Author of “ Bar- 
chester Towers,” “ The Three Clerks.” &e. ae. Not in Love. Chapter 7. 
The Walk Home. Chapter 8. The Paragon's Party at Bragton. Chapter 9. The 
Old Kennels. Chapter 10. Goarly’s Revenge. 

2. THE KINGS OF THE RENAISSANCE : Charles VIII. and Louis XII. 

3. THE FACTS CONCERNING THE —~yapeeial CARNIVAL OF CRIME IN 
CONNECTICUT. By Mark Twals. 

4, LONDON’S SUEZ CANAL. 

5. THE TWO DESTINIES: a Romance. By WILKIE oe. Chapter 22. She 
Claims me Again. Chapter 23 . The Kiss. Chapter 24. In the Shadow of St. 


6. LEIGH HUNT AND LORD BROUGHAM. 
7. SKETCHES AMONG THE SPANISH POOR. Part IV.—Visit to a Spanish 


Prison. 
8. THE ORIGINALS OF WERTHER. 
9. LORD MACAULAY. 
10. HER DEAREST FOE. Chapters 36-38, 


Cases for Binding the Volumes of TEMPLE BAR can be obtained at all 
Booksellers’, price 1s. each. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
NEW WORKS. 


MEMOIR of EARL SPENCER (Lord 


ALTHORP). By the late Sir Denis LE Marcuant, Bart. Demy 8vo. 16s. 


EPISTLES, SATIRES, and EPIGRAMS. 


By James E. THorotp Rocers. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SIXTY-NINE YEARS at the COURT of 


PRUSSIA; from the Recollections of SopHIE Marre, Countess Von Voss. 
Translated from the German by EmIty and AGNES STEPHENSON. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. with Portrait of the Countess Von Voss, 21s. 


THE LIFE of LORD PALMERSTON: 


1846—1865. By the Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY, M.P. 2 vols. demy 8vo. with 2 
Portraits, 30s. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
“WE ARE WORLDLINGS.” By the Author 


of “ Rosa Noel,” ‘‘ Loving and Loth,” &c. 3 vols. crown Svo. 


JONATHAN. By C. Fraser Tyrter, Author 


of ‘Mistress Judith,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


HER DEAREST FOE. By Mrs. Avexanner, 


Author of “ The Wooing O’t,” and “ Which Shall it Be?” 3 vols. crown 
8vo. 


“ The plot is well contrived and devel: and the ipal characters are skilfull, - 


NICOLATS MARRIAGE. By Hennrix 


ScHARLING, Author of “ Néddebo Parsonage,” &c. 2 a, crown 8vo. 


into our literature anythimg so fresh and pure as * Nicolai’s Marriage’ the better. 


Academy. 
Naive quaint as ever. There is a marvellous charm and purity about the author's 


style.” 
Wea alway: s glad to welcome the author of * Néddebo Parsonage.’ There isa paatvets and 
lad very agreeable to the jaded novel-reader.”— Vanity Fair. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


Now ready at all Libraries and Booksellers’, 
THE NEW NOVEL BY BRET HARTE, ENTITLED 


GABRIEL CONROY. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 


BRET HARTE.—New and Original Novel, by Bret 


Harte, entitled GABRIEL 8 vols. 3ls.6d. At all Booksellers’ 
and Libraries. 


FREDERICK WARNE & co. BBDFORD STREET, STRAND. 


Now ready at all Booksellers’ and Libraries, 
GABRIEL CONROY. By Barer Harte. 
Price 31s, 6d. 
NOTICE.—This Work is Copyright in the United Kingdom. 
FREDERICK WARNE & CO., BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 


3 vols. 


Now ready, Second Edition, revised and enlarged, 15s. 


FOOD AND DIETETICS 


Physlologioaliy and Therapeutically considered. By F. W. PAVY, M.D., F.R.S. 
Physician to, and Lecturer on Physiology at, Guy’s Hospital. 
“A stan k '—Lancet. 
y full and 
"Work with which every educated man ought to make himself familiar "—Chemical News. 


J. & A. CHURCHILL, AND SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. 


| 


BOOKS TO APPEAR IMMEDIATELY. 


WEATHER CHARTS and STORM 


WARNINGS. By Roperr H. Scorr, M.A., F.B.S., Director of the Meteoro- 
logical Office. Crown 8vo. with 50 Illustrations. 


THE WARFARE of SCIENCE. By A. WuITE, 


LL.D., President of Connell University. With a Preface by Professor 
JOHN "TyNDALL, LL.D., F.R.S. Copyright English Edition, crown 8vo. 


EXTRACT FROM PREFATORY NOTE BY PROFESSOR TYNDALL. 
There is no effort to win them (intelligent Catholics) over to any creed, but there is an 
effort made to show them and the world that, against the bentfits which religious associations 
have conferred upon humanity, stands a vast debt of committed wrong. 


CUP and PLATTER;; or, Notes on Food and 


its Effects. By G. O. Drewry, M.D., Author of “ The Common-Sense 
Management of the Stomach,” and H, C. BARTLETT, Ph.D., F.C.S. Fep. 
8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE LARGE and SMALL GAME of 


BENGAL and the NORTH-WEST PROVINCES of INDIA. By Captain 
T. H. BaLpwiy, F.Z.S. Profusely Illustrated. 


THE CRIMEA and TRANSCAUCASIA. 
Being the Narrative of a Journey in the Tauric Range and in the Kouban, 
Gouria, Georgia, Armenia, Ossety, Imeritia, Letchgouin, Swannety, and 
Mingrelia. By J. BucHan Te.rer, F.R.G.S., Commander R.N. 2 vois. 
medium 8vo. with numerous Illustrations and Maps. 


COMMODORE J. G. GOODENOUGH, R.N.., 


C.B., C.M.G., JOURNALS of, during his last Command as Senior Officer on 
the Australian Station, 1873-1875. Edited, with a Memoir, by his Wibow. 
With Maps, Woodcuts, and Steel Engraved Portraits, 


ETHICAL STUDIES: Critical Essays in 


Moral Philosophy. By F. H. Brapiey, Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 
Large post 8vo. 


MISSIONS in INDIA: the System of Educa- 


tion in Government and Mission Schools Contrasted. By Lieut.-General 
W. 


Demy 8vo. sewed, 23, 


CHRISTOPHERSON (Thelate Rev. HENRY ), 


Assistant Minister at Trinity Church, Brighton, SERMONS by. Second 
Series. Crown 8vo. 


ST. THOMAS of CANTERBURY: a Dra- 


matic Poem. By AUBREY DE VERE, Author of “ Alexander the Great,” &c. 
Large fcp. Svo. 


SONGS of a SONG WRITER. By W. C. 


BENNEIT, LL.D. Crown Svo. cloth, uniform with “ Baby May,” &c. 


SUNFLOWERS: a Book of Verses. 


HERBERT GARDNER. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


By 


LONDON LYRICS. By Freperick Locker. 


New and Revised Edition, with Additions and Portrait of the Author, 
crown 8vo. cloth elegant. 


THE ODES of HORACE; Literally Trans- 


lated in Metre. By A. Way. Fep. 8vo, 


TRANSLATIONS from the WORKS .: 


GERMAN POETS of the EIGHTEENTH and NINETEENTH C. 
TURIES. By Auice Lucas. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


NEW NOVEL NOW IN THE PRESS. 


HOGAN, M.P. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


LONDON: HENRY S. KING & GO, 
7038 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW BOOK  # ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, AUTHOR OF 
THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO,” ke. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION 


of ANIMALS, with a study of the Relations of Living and Extinct Faunas, 
as Elucidating the Past Changes of the Earth's Surface. 2 vols. medium 
8vo. with Coloured Maps, and numerous Illustrations by Zwecker, 42s. 
[This day. 
FOURTH AND CHEAPER EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED, 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘THE UNSEEN UNIVERSE; or, Physical 


Speculations on a Future State. By Professor Rasvoun Stewakt, F.R.S., 
and Professor P. G. Tarr, M.A. [Just ready. 

* This most remarkable and most interesting volume....... is one which, 
probably more than any that has appeared in modern times, will affect 
religious thought on many momentous questions, insensibly it may be, but 
very largely and very beneficially.” —Church Quarterly Review. 

“* This book is one which well deserves the attention of thoughtful and 
religious readers....... It is a perfectly sober 2k on scientific grounds, 
into the possibilities of a future existence.”— Guardian. 


RECENT ADVANCES in PHYSICAL 


SCIENCE. By Professor P.G. Tarr. Crown 8vo. Illustrated, 9s. 

“The object of the book is to give an account, free from minute and 
technical treatment, but precise as far as it goes, of the leading results of 
what may be specially called modern physical science, and the methods by 
which they have been reached. Anyone who has even a moderate know- 
ledge of the subject will be aware that this is a task which only a master- 
hand should attempt ; and there will be little doubt, we think, among the 
few who are really entitled to pass judgment on the execution of it that, 
notwithstanding a me ge | roughness in form, due to the manner in which 
the work was produced, the master-hand is here apparent.” 

Saturday Review. 


F{OMERIC SYNCHRONISM ; being an 


Enguiry into the Time and Place of Homer. By the Right = W. E. 
GLapsTonE, M.P., Author of “ Juventus Mundi,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“‘ Mr. Gladstone shows in this book a mastery of detail and a persuasive 
power that are characteristic of him.”—Speciator. 


ROSE TURQUAND: a Novel. 


Hopxiys. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. [This day. 

“ Rose Turquand is a noble heroine, and the story of her sufferings and 
of her sacrifice is most touching. The tone of the book is very noble, the 
ideal of the author is very grand........ Rose Turquand has no prettinesses 
and no pettinesses. She isa very beautiful character, removed altogether 
out of the sphere of commonplace.’’—Standard. 


SHAKESPEARE SCENES and CHARAC- 


TERS: a Series of Illustrations, designed by Adamo, Hofman, Makart, 
Pecht. Schwoerer, and Speiss. Engraved on Steel by Bankel, Bauer, Gold- 
berg, Raab, and Schmidt. With Explanatory Text, selected and arranged, 
by Professor DowpEN. Royal 8vo. cloth h elegant, £2 128. 6d. Also, a 
Large-paper Edition, India Proofs, £4 14s. 6d. (Just ready. 


GHAKESPEARE MANUAL. By the Rev. 
F. why M.A., Head-Master of Skipton Grammar 
Shakspeare.” 


Saturday Review. 
DISESTABLISHMENT ; 


or, a Defence of 
the of a National Church. By GEoRGE Harwoop, 
Ye 


SOME REASONS of OUR CHRISTIAN 


HOPE. Hulsean Lectures for 1875. By the Rev. E. T. VauGHAN, M.A., 
[This day. 


By 


Rector of Harpenden. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


‘THE ENGLISH BIBLE : an External and 


Critical History of the various English Translations of Scripture, with 
Remarks on the Need of Revising the English New Testament. By Jonn 
Eapre, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Biblical Literature and era United 
Presbyterian Church. 2 vols. 8vo. 288. his day. 


THE PHYSIOLOGY. of MIND. By 


H. Mavupstey, M.D., Professor of Medical Jurisprudence in ae | 
College, London. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. (This day. ° 


DISEASES of MODERN By 


B. W. RicHARDSON, M.D., F.R.S. Second Edition, 
‘ow read: 

“ No man who works hard with his brains, whether in business or 

letters, can afford to neglect this book.”—Zzaminer. 


PRIMER of LOGIC. By W. STANLEY JEVONS, 


F.R.S., Professor of xe in Owens College, Manchester. 18mo. 4 
Professors 


(SCIENCE Hvuxiey, Roscogr, and 
SrewakT.) (This day. 


CLASSICAL ANTIQUITIES. —I. OLD 


GREEK LIFE. By the Rev. J. P. Manarry, M.A. 18mo. with Illus- 
trations, 1s. (HISTORY PRIMERS, edited by Jonn 
is day. 


"THE LOGIC of CHANCE: an Essay on the 


Foundations and Province of the Theory of Probability, with especial refer- 
ence to its Logical Bearings and its lication to Moral and Social Science. 
By Joun VeENN, M.A. Second Edition, re-written and greatly enlarged, 
crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. (This day. 

“ One of the most Games and philosophical treatises on any subject 
connected with logic and evidence which have been produced in this or any 
other country for many years.”—MILL’s Logic, Seventh Edition. 


CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS. 


Volume V., completing the Work. 


(THE NORMAN CONQUEST of ENGLAND: 


its Causes and its Results. By Epwarp A. FREEMAN, D.C.L., LL.D. 
THE EFFECTS of the NORMAN CONQUEST. 8vo.2ls. [Just ready. 


Vols. I—II. THE PRELIMINARY HISTORY and the 
REIGN of EADWARD the CONFESSOR. Second Ediuon, 8vo. 36s. 
Vol. III. THE REIGN of HAROLD and the INTER- 
REGNUM. Second Edition, 8vo. 21s. 
Va} ee THE KEIGN of WILLIAM the CONQUEROR. 
21s. 
A MANUAL of COMPARATIVE PHI- 
byte} as tag to the Illustration of Greek and Latin Inflections. 
PAPILLON, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of New College, Oxford. 
6s. 
A CATALOGUE of CHINESE WORKS 
in the BODLEIAN LIBRARY. By Josep EDKINs. 4to. 2s. in 
A DDISON.—SELECTION S from PAPERS 
contributed to the “SPECTATOR.” Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by T. ARNOLD, M.A. Extra fep. 8vo. 4s, 6d. 
BURKE.—THOUGHTS on the PRESENT 
DISCONTENTS: the Two Speeches on America. Edited, with Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by E. J. Payne, M,A., Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition, 
extra fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. [This day. 
(THE STUDENT’S HANDBOOK to the 
” UNIVERSITY and COLLEGES of OXFORD. Third Edition, Revised to 
March 1876, extra fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. (This day. 
*« This is a book which no one who thinks about Oxford for himself or his 
sons should be without.” —Guardian. 
OXFORD : PRINTED AT THE CLARENDON PRESS, AND PUBLISHED BY 
MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, PUBLISHERS TO THE UNIVERSITY. 


Monthly, 1s. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. CC. (for JUNE). 
CONTENTS : 

. RUSSIAN VILLAGE COMMUNITIES. By D. Mackenzre WALLACE. 
. MADCAP VIOLET. By Wiiutram Buack, Author of “ A Princess of Thule,” 
&c. Chapters 21—23. 
. THE PRIVATE VIEW AT THE ACADEMY. 
FELLOWSHIPS AND NATIONAL CULTURE. By Prof. Sipney Covi. 
. QUAKERS AND QUAKERISM. By ELLice Hopkins. 
THE VENUS OF QUINIPILY. 
. NATURAL RELIGION. VII. 
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